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THE WRITTEN WORD 


THE ONLY RULE OF 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND MANNERS, 


AND THE GREAT DUTY OF 


INDIVIDUALS TO STUDY IT, 


Is THREE DiscouRsEs, 


——— — 


I am the light of the world: he that followeth me, 
re shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light 


he of . K enn viii. 12, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TI E first of these Discourses was preached to a respect- 


able meeting of Clergymen at a public visitation held at 
Richmond in Vorkshire, June 10th, 1766. It was the 


general request of that meeting, that it should be pub- 


lished; and the Author could not allow himself to dissent 


from their opinion, that it might be useful. It is now re- 
printed from the first edition; for which if it be necessary 
to give a reason, that will easily be suggested by the pecu- 
liar complexion of the times. If it had been now first writ- 
ten, it would perhaps have appeared in a somewhat dif- 
ferent dress. The two following were composed for, and 


preached to, a country congregation ; but being on a simi- 


lar subject, may possibly be thought to ctrengthen and 


illustrate the main argument of the first. The Author is 


the less disposed to apologize for the publication of these, 
because he thinks the question, © understandest thou, what 
thou readest,” can never be unimportant with respect to 
the scheme of everlasting salvation ; and that it is at this 
time peculiarly seasonable. He has observed, with infinite 


surprise and concern, in some late writings of men of high 


Stations and great abilities, what he cannot help thinking 


very glaring misapplications of scriptural expressions. He 


dares not suspect these Gentlemen of insincerity, as be- 
lying their own convictions ; it is a miserable cause, which 
such arts are necessary to support: Nevertheless it would 
do even them no harm to consider their obligation to seek 
better information; and it will infinitely import them to 
provide some substanstial answer to a similar question, 
which will sometime be put to them by an awful judge, 
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at a solemn tribunal. It must be a favourable estimation 
indeed, in which leisure, learning, and capacity will 


amount to a passable excuse. It is the Author's earnest 


wish, that pure, unadulterated Christianity, as it was taught 


by Christ and his Apostles, may find an establishment in 


at least one kingdom of the world; he considers himself 
as bound by the most solemn engagements, which a man 
can enter into with God, to exert all honest endeavours to 


promote that glorious event; and he trusts, that some such 
tendency will be found even in this publication. 
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THE WRITTEN WORD, &c; 


DISCOURSE 7. 


THINK NOT, THAT I CAME TO SEND PEACE ON 
EARTH; I CAME NOT TO SEND PEACE, BUT A 
Wo: SWORD. poovepneveoteorovecoecooucecoeceocoorereyprcccs Marr. X. 34. 


Or all the prophecies of the New Testament, there is not 


one, which may be put in competition with this, in respect 
of universal and notorious completion. Wherever the name 
of Christ has been named, and his gospel preached, this 
evidence of his divine commission hath more or less appeared 
in characters of blood; has been proclaimed, not as the 
blessed tidings of everlasting salvation seemed to require, 


with the voice of exultation, but with the solemn sounds 
of woe, and the groans of his expiring servants. The 
dearest bonds of human friendships and connections have 


been broken; fathers have delivered their children to 
death, and children their fathers; no act of barbarity can 


be imagined so shocking, no devastation so enormously com- 


plicated, which have not been perpetrated with greediness 
on the truest disciples of the meek and humble Jeſus. 
His gospel breathed the purest spirit of benevolence : Its 


direct tendency was to unite mankind in the dearest associ- 


ation; every member stands engaged, by the strongest 


motives, to love, to pity, to succour every other; and the 
bonds of Christian brotherhood, if any thing could be effec- 


tual to hold the human heart, appear to be indissoluble. 
The precept is express, the sanction most awful, and the 
certainty of execution even demonstrative. The gospel calls 
upon its votaries to consider all mankind as children of the 


same family, as made of the same blood, as having a right to 
every affection, which the nearest relation can inspire. It 
is the mark of the true Christian, that he © love his neigh- 
„ bour as himself;” that © he do good unto all men ;” that 


« he revenge not himself;“ that © he forgive his enemies,” 
| 2 B 4 
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and communicate his good things even to the unworthy. 
The reward of all this is immortalityand glory, and the punish- 
ment of a failure the dreadful sentence of everlasting death. 

That a religion so placid, fo friendly to the social inter- 
course of mankind, should have been converted into an 
occasion of wars, treasons, assassinations and massacres, 
may perhaps, at first sight, appear not ſo accountable, as 
it is true in fact. If we look into the records of the 
Christian revelation, we find nothing but love and peace, 
meekness, and the most passive spirit of forbearance : If we 
look into the histories of the world, since the commence- 
ment of Christianity, almost every page is filled with horrid 
descriptions of bloody scenes, and the worst effects of 
furious resentment. ä 5 

That such consequences were to follow, could be little 
supposable by the first preachers of Chriſtianity. They con- 
versed familiarly with their master, and were intimately 
acquainted with his gentleness and humility. If they had, 
upon occasion, expressed any bitterness at his opposers, they 


had been reproved with some severity, their mistaken notions - 


rectified, and their hearts opened to the influences of love. 
Filled with the transporting idea of becoming instruments 
in the hand of Providence, of making men the real friends 
of men, they could have little conception, that a religion, 
calculated on so gracious a plan, would be rejected with 
contempt ; that in return for their message of benevolence, 
themselves should be treated with the most barbarous cruelty. 
Love, they could not be ignorant, generally excited love, 
and they would naturally expect to be received with open 
arms, with the readiest compliance. Such a mistake might 
have been fatal! to their cause, an invincible discourageinent 
in the prosecution of their ministry. It became necessary, 
therefore, for their master to give them timely warning, to 
make them thoroughly sensible, that their road lay not $0 
smooth before them; that the very purity of the gospel 
would be found a main obstacle againſt the reception of it 
in the world. | EE . 

He knew the temper of his own doctrine, and the infir- 
mity and corruption of the human heart, Ihe former was 
caiculated to remedy the latter: And hence arose a natural 
position between them. It was necessary to weed out 
vil habits of long continuance, that stood in the way, and 
prevented man's salyation ; it was equally necessary to in- 
tuse new dispositions of a contrary tendency. This gave 
the alarm to all the unruly appetites. They rose up in arms 


irresistible alliance. 


a 


together; and being unable to resist the spirit of truth and 
wisdom, that spoke so powerfully in the gospel, by fair 


argument and deduction, attempted to crush it at once by 


open violence. Pride, ambition, avarice, and sensuality 


were all equally averse to reformation ; and though from 


different motives, joined heartily in what they thought an 


The Jew was vain of his descent from Abraham, and 
well satisfied with his ceremonial righteousness. The 
Pagan rejoiced in the commodiousness of his system; which 
afforded him as great hopes, as he aspired to, and at the 
same time allowed a free indulgence to every impulse of his 
passions. Where religion was mere ceremony, it procured 
itself strong attachments from the indolence of its votaries ; 
where it gave a free scope to the enjoyment of worldly 
emoluments and sensual pleasures, it had still stronger ad vo- 
cates in the heart. Now Christianity wanted both these at- 
tractions: It exposed the vanity of external parade, and 


insisted on the utmost purity of conscience, on an absolute 
subjection of the appetites to a severe rule of life and dis- 


cipline. Its professors were cut off from many emoluments 
and many pleasures; the road of salvation was contracted 


to a narrow path, and not to be travelled without much 


caution, circumspection, and laborious diligence. = 
Hence arose the firſt prejudices against it. The Jewiſh 
Rabbi and Pagan Priest availed themselves of these; they 
saw how nearly their interests were affected, if Christiantiy 
should prevail. The pomp and luxury of lite, which they 
had hitherto enjoyed, and the respect and deference of their 
deluded votaries, would be utterly at an end. They applied 
themselves, therefore, to the passions of their people; and 
by mixing artful insinuations, that their craft was in 
danger, that Christianity would deprive them of their 
profit, as well as pleasure, fired their resentment to the 
highest degree of desperation. 38.) 
Here the matter rested not long. It was not sufficient, 
that the Christian was exposed to the insult and derision, to 
the resentment and fury of an irritated populace : It was 
sounded in the car of authority, that something was couched 
under this pretence, of dangerous consequence to the state. 
Monarchs were alarmed, and the harmless humble Christian 
was dragged from his retirement, from his communications 
with God and his own heart, to miserable execution. He, 
who was the ornament of the world, and the means of 
drawing down the blessings of Providence upon his unde- 
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serving fellow- creatures, was condemned as the wretched 
author of destroying earthquakes, and all the dite calamities 
of nature; and expired by the sentence of public law, as 
the vilest of malefactors. As these executions became 
general, the character of Christian became odious; and 
emperors, who had not virtue enough to entitle them to 


the human name, whose hearts were worse than brutal, 


truly diabolical, indulged their thirst of blood and massacre 
upon the inoffensive servants of Jesus; because there they 


could indulge it with impunity: It gave no disgust to see a 
Christian die, except when his death approached not with 


all the circumstances of lengthened cruelty. 
The true cause of these barbarous proceedings lay, as we 


have seen, in the natural antipathy which was found be- 


tween the pure and reforming principles of the gospel, 
and the obstinacy of a corrupted and dissolute world. 
This cause, however, was not to be avowed; and one 


plausible enough to captivate the approbation of an unthink- 


ing multitude, was speedily invented to supply its defici- 


encies. With what pretence, it was asked, were these 


men wiser than their ancestors? The religion of different 
countries had been long established; the wisdom of many 
generations had approved the original plan; and was it not 
intolerable arrogance for private men, men perhaps of the 
lowest education and weakest talents, to controvert the 
maxims of philosophers; to decline a rule, which states- 


men, kings, and emperors had enacted with the fullest 


approbation ? It might however have been replied, that the 
case was merely personal, that it had no connection with 
their obedience as subjects, nor could at all affect any re- 
lation of life, otherwise than by rendering them most 
amiable, and most perfect in discharging every duty. 

It there is any such thing as religion in the world, it must 


be a first principle of it, that it finally promote some mate- 


rial happiness of individuals. Take away this sanction, 
and no other remains powerful enough to entorce obedience: 
Whatever else may come in aid, yet the great stress must 
lie upon this alone: No person can be obliged to any 
observance, which has not some tendency to benefit him- 
self. If others are to receive the whole reward, what reason 
can compel me to toil in accomplishing the discipline? If 
human reason is capable of discovering any truth, it con- 
cludes this with the fullest conviction. But it stops not 
here. If religion be a personal concern, affecting only in- 
dividuals in its consequences, surely he, who is to receive 
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the reward, or bear the punishment, is most highly in- 
terested in judging of the evidence, and of the doctrines. 
He can be convinced no farther than as he sees the one, 
nor edified, but in proportion as he understands the other. 
To require him to act by another man's ideas is treating 
him as no moral agent, nor capable of account. It he is to 
follow blindly as he is led ; for any knowledge he has him- 
self, he may be treading the direct contrary road; and can 
it be supposed to avail him at the last, that he gave his hand 
to a blind guide? When he lies groveling and maimed in the 
pit, willit alleviate his punishment, or merit compassion, that 
he was too indolent to examine for himself, or too- luke- 
warm to dread so probable a consequence? 1 
We need not, therefore, have recourse to the gospel to 
justify our condemnation of heathen persecutors. They 
acted in express contradiction to the first maxim of human 
reason; and having extinguished their own light, murdered 
their fellow - creatures for not following their example. Thus 
are they inexcusable on the plain evidence of common 
sense. They might have seen, and they ought to have 
practised, truths so universally discoverable, and written by 
the pen of nature on the heart of man: But their prejudices 
and partialities, and above all their attachments to sensual 
pleasures and worldly interests; their backwardness to re— 
form corrupt appetites, and that natural aversion, which 
the heart feels against instruction, confounded all their ideas, 
and represented Christianity under the odious colours of a 
dangerous imposture. * 1 


This scene, however, changed at laſt, Christians obtained 
the power, and kingdoms and empires arose under Christian 
governors, May we here look for a brighter prospe&? _ 
Had Christ now no enemies, when a large part of the 
| known world had received the gospel, and allowed it the 
evidence of a divine revelation? How were Christians 
affected by this great change? Did Kzngs, in fact, become 
their nursing fathers, and Queens their nursing mothers ? 
Alas, the names of their persecutors were changed; but the 
persecution continued with equal bitterness, and equal 
obstinacy. It was soon found, that something more than a 
bare profession, was necessary, to give the gospel full effect; 
that the mildest and most benevolent religion is nothing but 
a dead letter, if men are too indolent or too selfish to apply 
it; to regulate their conduct by its maxims; to imbibe its 
gentle spirit, to incorporate the habits it is calculated to 
infuse, with the very substance of their minds. 


—12— 


A great part of mankind had taken up Christianity on the 
same principles, as they had before admitted paganism: It 3 
had been the religion of their ancestors, and was now the I 
religion of the times. The profession of it was become 1 
fashionable, and the passport to worldly emoluments. It 4 
was little understood, how slenderly this religion is connected 
with the world. Whatever became of future prospects, it 
Seemed reasonable to procure present advantages. For this 
every passion of the heart exerted all its rhetoric ; ambition, 
avarice, self-conceit, the lust and Pr ide of I. 72 claimed C 
again to be heard ; they spoke again with the force and 1 
violence of a tempest, and the soft whispers and svil voice I 
of the gospel, which nothing but a perfect calm can render 4 
audible, were stifled in the tumult. That as far as possible, 1 
they might never be heard, artful or mistaken men in- 3 
vented commodious interpretations of scripture ; speculative 3 
opinions were drawn from the rotten systems of pagan 
philosophy, and engrafted on the pure and simple word of 
Jesus Christ. These were proclaimed and enforced as the 
essence of Christianity; and because they flattered the indo- 
lence and selfishness of mankind, were received with greed1- 
ness by the weak, the prejudiced, and the interested. Ihe 
same passions, which ministered occasion to their rise, 
stood up together in their defence. The multitude were 
held steady to the devotion of their leaders, and the gospel- 
sanctions, which had been ineffectual to purity their man- 
ners, were now urged with success, and inspired them with 
maciness against their unoffending brethren. Persecution 
grew quickly to gigantic size, and emboldened by the 
number of her abettors. doomed whole nations at a time 
to utter extirpation. 

If heathen persecutors stood condemned by the light of 
nature, what shall we say to the merciless Christian, who 
triumphs in the agonies of an expiring brother? Let us call 

| upon him for his authority. If he is able to produce none, 
EE let us venture to inform him of a few principles of that meek 
religion which his barbarity dishonours. © Judge not that 

e be not judged; let the wheat and the tares grow to- 

2 1 till the harvest; every man shall give an account for 

« his deeds done in the flesh ; to his own master he standeth 

« or talleth; ye know not, what manner of spirit you are of,” 

Says the Lord of all Christian potentates, When his ministers 

were for calling down fire to revenge an affront put upon 

their master. Vengeance is mine I will repay, Saith the 

Lord: and may man invade a province, thus solemnly 
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vindicated to the Almighty ? *« Avenge not yourselves, but 


« rather give place unto wrath ; forgive your enemies; love 
« them that hate and persecute you; stand fast in the liberty, 
« with which Christ hath made you free.” Let us remind 
him of this memorable decision of his Lord; “ Be not ye 
e called Rabbi; for one is your master, even Christ; and 
« all ye are brethren : and call no man Father upon earth, 
« for one is your Father, which is in heaven: neither be 
you called Masters; for one is your Master, even Christ“ 

In ſuch an audience it is needless to observe the peculiar 


emphasis of the original word here translated master. No 


rern. 


Chriſtian teacher can be ignorant, that it imports leader, 


guide, director; and that the prohibition lies against the 
interposition of human authority, and refers the judgment 
of every individual to the cognizance of Christ himself. 
Let us suppose therefore the great day of final account to 
be arrived, and the persecuted and their persecutors brought 
face to face before the righteous judge of all the earth. How 
Shall the latter make their defence, when they are com- 
manded to view the mangled bodies of their murdered bre- 
thren ? Shall they allege their zeal and their ardour in God's 
cause? Shall not the gracious Judge, who has engaged to 
maintain the cause of his injured servants, point them to 
these express declarations of his word ? Shall he not point 
them to the meekness and moderation of his own example, 
and convince them, by the severity of his sentence, of the 
great folly of being wise above that, which was written ? 


While this awful scene is before our eyes, let us turn our 


thoughts to- that oppressive human power, foretold by the 
Apostle, and exercised now and for ages over so large a 
majority of the Christian world; where a temporal Hierarchy 
domineers over the consciences of men; where religious sla- 
very is established by law ; and where it is impossible to pro- 
ſecute the concerns of a future life, without giving up every 


comfort, without incurring every misery, of this. 


This is the lamentable case of almost all our neighbouring 
nations: and that it is not ours, is owing first to the merciful 
providence of a good God, and under him, to the noble spi- 
rit of ſome few ot our glorious ancestors. Ihe flame of per- 
secution rode triumphantly through our land, till it was in a 
great meaſure extinguished by the blood of our Cranmers, 
our Ridleys, and our Latimers. The evil however was not 
totally abolished till another age: Some mistakes in their 
conduct, excusable, indeed, in men of their times and their 
education, left the monster still alive; the venom fermented 
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afresh, and wrought much sorrow to their nearest successors. 
Flames, it is true, were more seldom kindled; but some 
wretches lost their lives, and many innocent men, what was 


equally valuable, their reputation, and every comfort of their 
lives. A protestant Clergy had not learned the first princi- 


ple of true protestantism, that Christianity is entirely per- 
sonal, that its reward is in another world, and the trial of it 
at a future tribunal. Men would still be called Masters, and 
took the judgment out of the hands of their great Lord. The 
sting of persecution was, however, drawn at length; but let 
it be spoken with deep regret, the Clergy in general were 
not the most: forward to promote so desirable an event. We 
owe it chiefly to the mild wisdom of a great King, and the 
public spirit of his patriot Ministers: They rescued the state 
from civil slavery, and to render that blessing truly valuable, 
laid a foundation for religious liberty by the glorious act of 


I have been, perhaps, too long in this detail: If I have 


been thought tedious, give me leave to urge my excuse. It 


appeared of the utmost importance, that the gentle spirit of 


Christianity should be seen in its true light; and that the 


motives on which persecution began, and the maxims on 
which it was defended, should, at the same time, be exhi- 
bited in all their horrors. If there be any truth 1n the fore- 
going observations, will it not be the duty of a protestant 
Clergy to wipe off all untavourable aspersions, that may have 


been cast on their profession, and to which it cannot be de- 


nied, some occasion has been ministered? In all times, and 
in all nations, the Clergy have been recorded as no friends 
to religious liberty. They have written, they have disputed, 
they have contended; nay, they have sometimes fought; 


they have irritated Kings and States to engage all the powers 


of their exalted station in favour of speculative opinions; 


opinions, of which some can have little, and more no influ- 


ence at all on the heart, and of which accordingly little or 
no account shall be taken at the final judgment. It has for- 
tuned too, that these opinions were generally such, as had 
temporal emoluments attached to them, and therefore tended 


to increase suspicion. None of us ate ignorant, that this was 


too much the case in times not very distant in our own king- 
dom, and perhaps some of us can reckon ancestors, who 
felt the bitter consequences of this narrow spirit; and pro- 


bably we ourselves are still affected by them. If we have 


fallen on better times, and milder manners, we have reason 
to thank Providence, wulch has delivered us from the fiery 
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trial, and expects from us tempers and affections suitable to 
its own gracious designs. 

The act of Toleration has wrought for us blessed effects: 
It curbed the turbulent fervour of the zealot, and his peevish 
zeal languished gradually; the fire was smothered in the 
heart; and because it was not allowed to blaze, caught not 
the succeeding generation. Different conceptions of Christ- 
janity were entertained, becausc men began to learn it from 
the gospel. It was impossible to study and to meditate on 


the words of the blessed Jesus, but they must inspire kindred 


zentiments; and the consequence has been, that the more 
the gospel was understood, the more the spirit of free in- 
quiry was exerted, the more men's eyes were opened, and 


their hearts enlarged. A comfortable prospect to succeeding 


ages! What good man wishes not to live, till he see all the 
canker of former prejudices absolutely purged away; and 


hear every minister of the gospel boasting, that he has no 


principles, but what are justified by the express declarations 
of his Lord, and drawn immediately from the sacred foun- 


tain of infallible truth; that he has no dependence on the 
precarious determinations of frail men, and that his father 


and his master are in heaven 9 
The contemplation of such a prospect must be truly ra- 
vishing to a generous mind: But, my brethren, bear with 


me, if I speak freely. We have still some reason for appre- 


| hension, Some part of the old leaven still appears to re- 

main and to work. Do we not still hear men branded with 
odious names, because they have obeyed the summons of 
the gospel, and called no man Father upon earth ; because 


they have read, and judged, and determined for themselves, 


in compliance with the strongest obligation, which can be 
imposed, a peremptory command to receive the rule of sal- 
vation from his mouth only, who can teach it truly? The 


appellations of Heretic and Schismatic, of Arian and Soci- 


nian, and many more of little meaning, but great malevo— 
3 S 8 


lence, are not yet utterly laid aside; and though in this mild 


government, more fatal consequences cannot follow, yet are 
they sometimes highly prejudicial to the dearest temporal 
interests of mankind. If they mean any thing, they mean 
to exhibit those, to whom they are applied, as the enemies 
of Christ, and the objects of his vengeance. But before we 
venture to render our bretaren so hard a measure, let us 
pause for a moment's consideration. Is not this actually 
precluding the judgment of our master, and constituting 
ourselves judges, of what none but God can know, the se- 
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crets of the heart? Do we not still run a greater risk? May 
we not condemn, whom he has not condemned ; may we 
not curse, whom he hath blessed ? Let us suppose the im- 
putation to be true ; will any of the principles of these men 
exclude them from the kingdom ? If not, how highly dan- 


gerous 1s our uncharitable judgment? 


This matter may be brought to the fullest determination. 


„Every spirit,“ says St. John, * that confesseth that Jesus 


« Christ is come in the flesh, is of God; and again, © whoever 
ve shall confess, that Jesus is the son of God, God dwelleth in 


him, and he in God.” And again St. Paul, “If thou shalt 


c confess with thy mouth, that Jesus is the Christ, and shalt 


believe in thine heart, that God raised him from the dead, 
thou shalt be saved.“ What shall we say to these express 


testimonies? Surely here is nothing, which may exclude any 
man, who has any faith in revelation at all. This is the 


single point of mere faith, which the gospel has made ne- 


cessary; and if we will presume to make additions, and cast 
stumbling blocks in the way of salvation, do we not preach 


another gospel, and aspire to more knowledge than Christ 


has condescended to impart? Our own speculations let us 
keep to ourselves; they may possibly minister to our com- 
fort and our spiritual improvement; but we may not impose 
them on the brethren. If that had been necessary, Christ, 
who knew the whole will of his Father, needed not our ex- 
planations to make it understood. 5 Ct 
Let us, my brethren, exert our whole endeavours to teach 
Christianity in the same purity and simplicity, with which 
Christ taught it. Let us convince our hearers, that we usurp 
no dominion over their consciences ; that we are zealous, 
not for our own opinions or emoluments, but for their salva- 
tion, and the honour of our Redeemer. Let us instruct 
them, that unfruitful faith of any kind will avail. nothing at 
all to secure their future welfare, and that the narrow path 
can be travelled with success, and the strait gate opened by 
no means, but the strict discipline of the gospel ; that mercy, 
benevolence, and mutual forbearance are the great badges 
of the Christian covenant, and that, whosoever loveth hits 


brother, God dwelleth in him, and he in God. 

If Christianity had always been preached on this plan, no 
hatred, no malice, nor rancour of one Christian to another, 
could ever have been found in the world; and if we neglect 
the opportunity, which Providence has in these times gra- 


_ciously afforded, if we neglect to cultivate» and improve the 


amiable spirit of lenity and charity, which has already made 
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no small progress in our land; let us reflect into what bar- 


barity we may again degenerate; that it is still possible for 


the miseries of former times to return, that the Demon of 
persecution may still start forth, and stalk at the head of 


armies, scattering firebrands, tortures, and death. Dy 
It is the first principle of the religion of Jesus, and our 
reformers wisely made it a main principle of the English 


establishment, that © Holy Scripture containeth all things 
necessary for salvation: So that whatsoever is not read 


© therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required 


© of any man, that it should be believed as an article of Faith, 
bor be thought requisite or necessary to salvation.“ Here, 


certainly, they ought to have stopped. But they went far- 
ther, and therefore made room for cavil and angry disputa- 
tion, which have since so greatly whetted the spleen of 


assallants and defendants, and banished all Christian meek- 


ness from their writings, and their actions. They acted 
however gloriously for their times, and so far as they saw 
the truth, valiantly jeopardied their lives in its defence, 
As we have more light, our obligation 1s the greater to re- 
move obstructions, and to leave no {labour of love unat- 
tempted to complete their work, EET 
I am now speaking from the sincerest conviction of my 
own mind; and think also I have done myself justice by 
the coolest examination of the scriptures. If I am mistaken, 
bear with me in the spirit of meekness : I ask no more, than 
I am most ready to grant. If any man suspects me of 
wanting reverence to such excellent men, he does me great 
wrong. I reverence them, as the greatest of my benetac- 


tors, and am most thankful to Providence, that 1 was born 


in a kingdom, where their fortitude had Jaid open the foun- 
tain of life, and given every man free access to the oracles 
of truth. After all they were but men, and their exposi- 
tions have no greater authority, than fallible understandings 
could impart. When these stand in competition with di- 
vine decrees, no man can, no man dares doubt, that the lat- 
ter solely are of moment. If they had been less liberal of 
their decisions, there is every reason to suppose, that fewer 
bickerings and animosities would have followed: We might 
have hoped before this time, not only to have seen the sword 
sheathed, but all acrimony of spirit, all intemperate zeal en- 
tirely laid aside; and the church settled into a state of peace 
and mutual charity. For all the quarrels, which have 


mangled Christian unity, have arose from an assuming spirit 


of men, to impose their own sense upon the rest of their 
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fellow-christians. It was not wonderful however, that they 
saw nat all things clearly. They were just awaked from 
the heavy sleep of popish darkness, and the eye unhabituated 
to the light, admits it with caution and reserve ; otherwise 
they must have seen, that other men were born with reason 
and understanding, and had an equal right to examine, as 
themselves: They must have seen the consequence of their 
own maxim, “that scripture alone was to be decisive in 
* matters of Faith ;” and they needed no information, that 
religion is entitled to no reward, but in proportion to the 
sincerity of our assent from the conviction of our con- 
science. 

Will it be said, that this reasoning will render subscrip- 
tions unnecessary, and leave Christianity exposed, by re- 
moving the bulwarks of national establishments ? I will not 
dissemble my sentiments,” I believe I shall one day be ac- 
countable for what I now say, or leave unsaid ; and sure I 
am, I have no view but to serve the cause of our common 
Saviour and Redeemer. 1 can see no harm Christianity 
would receive, if fewer subscriptions were required, nor can 
understand, what security any human bond can give to it. 
Is it not founded on the adamantine rock of God's word, 
which no human force can undermine ; and from which the 
weapons of all assailants must ineffectually recoil? Are not 
all questions finally to be tried by the single test of scripture? 
And why should men be sent thither with minds lost and 
bewildered in human speculations, or prejudiced against the 
truth by human authority ? Was not the Almighty able to 
unfold his own mind, or does he need the feeble aid of finite 
abilities to direct his infinite and incomprehensible wisdom? 
What right had our ancestors to preclude our improvements 
and discoveries; what right have we to prescribo lo our b 
Successors? 

Science of all kinds is progressive; Uke the human mind, 
of which it is the object, it shall never arrive at perfection 
upon earth; never can it be said, this is all man shall Know. 
Christianity has this in common with other sciences; ; every 
age adds something to the discoveries of the preceding; and 
the correction of human errors will probably be found an 

important exercise of the talents of mankind to the end of 
time. Hence it is, that though the avowed design of our 
public constitutions be to' prevent © diversitics of opinions,” 
yet a considerable part of them are admitted by very few in 
the sense of the original compilers; that almost every man 
has an interpretation ot his own ; Hence, the necessity of 
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allowing this latitude, if we would not deprive the church of 
its ablest and most liberal defenders. | 
Let this teach us the necessity of mutual forbearance : It 
is of small consequence, by what particular names we are 
here called, if we be indeed the ministers of Christ. He 
had no partial views in the publication of his gospel, and 
has taught us to love as brethren, all who receive and prac- 
tise it. All Christians are members of the same family, all 
of one brotherhood, with Christ at their head: He distin- 
zuishes them not, as followers of Paul, of Apollos, of Cephas. 
herever the heart is truly warmed, and the affections puri- 
fed, by the discipline of the gospel, every man has an equal 
hare in his love. Let it be the glory of a British protestant 
Clergy to act on the same enlarged plan. Let their hearts 
dilate with benevolence, and their arms be open to receive 
every obedient servant of their master, into whatsoever sect 
the circumstances of this world have thrown him. Let not 
our sentiments be contracted by party- prejudices. We have 
2 test to distinguish the true follower of Christ: if he co- 
operate sincerely with us in diffusing the benevolent temper 
of the gospel; if he regulate his actions by the severity of 
 gospel morality, purity and temperance ; if he believe, that 
Christ died, and rose again, to rescue sinners from perdition ; 5 
if he expect Christ's second coming to execute the sanctions 
of his law; to such an one let us freely hold forth the right 
hand of fellowskip : If he is in some points mistaken, or we 
uppose him to be mistaken, let us judge him charitably, 
<nowing, that Christ has mercy, and that he will bestow it, 
where, perhaps, we have little conception. Be 'this the 
glory of every minister of Christ. Then shall we see Christ- 
tanity flourish, as it is in truth, in the fruits of love, r:ghte- 
ousness, and peace, and receive a foretaste of that super- 
eminent felicity, which the blessed shall inherit, when they 


shall compose the brotherhood of the faithful and sancti- 
Fed in heaven. 
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DISCOURSE I. 


UNDERSTANDEST THOU, WHAT THOU READ EST! 
> Acrs viii. 30. 


WIN we consider, how ready a profession is made by 
Christians in general, and by each in particular, of their ad- 
mitting the divine authority of the sacred records, and the 
reality of the divine inspiration, by which they were given; 
one would be tempted to believe, that, amongst all that in- 
finity of professors, a single man could not be found, who 
had not studied them with the closest application. One 
would hope to find the most familiar acquaintance with the 
doctrines of the blessed Jesus, in every person, who calls 
himself by his sacred name, who expects from him redemp- 
tion from Sin, and from Death, the wages, and consequence 
of Sin. It is most natural to suppose, that every claimant 
of these precious promises will assure himself, whether they 
do not depend on certain conditions; and if so, what those 
important conditions are. Neglect in these points, to an 
unprejudiced mind, must appear inexcusable; and if preci- 
sion is attainable, he seems not unworthy of his fate, who 
miscarries by the failure of his own diligence. 

If it should appear, that God has afforded plentiful means 
of information, that he has fully justified his own wisdom 
and goodness, by the declaration of his whole counsel, that 
he has kept back nothing, necessary either to satisfy the in- 
quirer's mind, or to whet his industry in the application of 
his discoveries; if this should appear (as upon trial it cer- 
tainly will) how astonishing must it, at the same time, ap- 
pear, that there are, not a few individuals, not here and 
there a thoughtless man ; but, perhaps, a majority of Christ- 
1ans in profession, who know no more of Christ, than the 
name; who look for redemption at his hands, without 
knowing that he has appointed them a law to direct their 
actions, ard a discipline, with which the wretched plea of 
wilful ignorance will surely not move him to dispense. 

When I say perhaps a majority, I mean not to exaggerate 
the fact. I should be extremely sorry to entertain, or to 
propagate uncharitable sentiments of my brethren ; and to 
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be convinced of my mistake, would be matter of the truest 
exultation. But, alas! a slight survey of the world, and of 
the practices exercised in, and authorised by it, will effec- 
tually acquit me of rash censure: For not to mention the 
poor deluded Papist, who trusts in his priest for absolution, 
and has done enough, it he performs his ridiculous penance; 
who dares not open his Bible to be instructed, that Christ 
calls upon him to read and understand for himself ; that he 
ought to be no man's slave ; but as the son of that Father, 
and the servant of that Master, who is in heaven, always to 
be ready to receive his instructions and commands; not to 
mention, I say, the votaries of this cruel and ungodly super- 
stition, which has spread an Egyptian darkness over so many 
kingdoms of the earth, we may have abundant conviction 
in our own country, how little hold the religion of Jesus 
Christ has on the hearts of men. 5 
That there are among us some notorious instances of 
wickedness and folly, he, who will deny, must be ridicu- 
lously ignorant. That these instances are neither few nor 
uncommon, the least curious observer will be convinced. 
For if the question should be put to every man's own heart, 
and he were called to answer as in the presence of God, 
would he not allow, that they are shockingly abundant? 
Are the liar, the slanderer, the covetous, the extortioner, 
the oppressor, and the merciless, rare characters; or does 
any exercise of benevolence appear in these? Yet Christ- 
janity has been called a religion of love and brotherly affec- 
tion. Do not drunkenness, revelling and dissipation, the 
profanation of God's tremendous name, almost continually 
wound our eyes and ears? Do the perpetrators of these de- 
testable enormities blush at the commission of them; or 
meet with that discountenance and rebuke, which a religion 
of sobriety and holiness ought certainly to suggest? Let us 
take into the account that filthy talking, which is now so 
very common, and considered as the zest of conversation, 
which so naturally disposes the mind to receive infection, 
and accounts for that overflowing of lewdness and unclean- 
ness. Is this that purity, which we are told is the essence 
of Christianity, a religion established on the most awful 
sanctions, and which brings man to his answer for every idle 
word ? 3 ee 
Let us, therefore, carefully consider what we do; let us 
take the precepts of the gospel along with us, and be cer- 
tain, that we understand them. If these practices are blame- 


less, if they are allowed and authorized by our religion, 
| : C3 
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let us go on boldly, and without restraint; nothing can 
harm us, to which the Creator of the universe gives his per- 


mission and authority. But if the severest penalties are de- 


nounced on every one of them; if they will draw down upon 
us the vengeance of a righteous God, and the forfeiture of 
everlasting happiness and glory; if they lead directly to the 
horrid regions of eternal death, let us stop our career for one 
moment, till we have well weighed the consequence. 
It is neyer too early to learn the will of our almighty and 
all-righteous Master ; and that will can be learned only from 
the gracious revelation of it, which he laid open to all men, 
and which to us is still open. If any man perish therefore, 


let him not blame God, who has given him directions, and 


called him solemnly to learn and understand them; let him 
not blame his spiritual guides and teachers, who, however 
remiss they may be in their duty, still leave him the sacred 
volume; where he may find the infallible guidance of his 


Saviour, and where the oracles of truth speak the pure lan- 
guage of salvation. 


Whogoever therefore perisheth, as his own executioner, 


is without excuse : But most are they without excuse, who, 
when they are called, hear not; who stop their ears to the 
awful summons, and perish wilfully and resolutely ignorant, 


what that good and perfect will of the Lord is. To medi- 


tate on this most interesting lesson, I invite you all; be not 


among the scoffers and despisers ; receive the legacy of your 
dying Redeemer ; take up his laws with grateful reverence, 
with earnest desires, and aspirations for improvement ; and 
in order to excite the most wakeful attention, let every man 
conceive, while he holds the gospe] in his hands, that he 


hears the voice of God, questioning him in the words of the 


Apostle, and demanding, Understandest tlou, what thou 
readest ? uu 45 . 
This is indeed a question, that every man might seem dis- 
posed to put frequently to himself, Who, while he reads the 
scriptures, considers himself as examining the will of his God 


and Creator. The inconceivable majesty, and the no less 


inconceivable goodness of the Lawgiver, have a powerful 
tendency to call forth all the faculties of the human under- 


standing, and to put it on its guard against inadvertence 


and misapprehension. Nothing, we may be sure, tritling 
and insignificant can proceed from the source of all good- 


ness and wisdom; n not highly interesting to our 
0 


dearest concerns, from the fountain of ineffable benevolence; 
but for man's sake alone was the law given, and his must be 
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the whole benefit of obedience. God, all-perfect in him- 
self, can receive no addition of happiness, whether we will 
hear his voice, or whether we will forbear ; but man has no- 
thing, but what he receives from God, and the gracious | 
iver certainly has a right to prescribe the conditions of his 
Jobs and we have assurance in his goodness, that the 
conditions will be as gentle, and as righteous; as the most 
gracious purpose can aloW. . . 1 0 4 
When God issues his decree, that man shall regulate his 
conduct by a particular rule, and refers him to a written 
system, where all the ordinances of his government are con- 
tained; what an insult is it to his glorious majesty, for man 
to reject his sovereignty; to defy the arm that made him, 
and set at nought his counsels? Will he hope for impunity in 
such aggravated rebellion; and shall he not be convinced, 
that God's ordinance shall stand; that there is no alterna- 
tive, but on man's part submission, or on God's exemplary 
correction? However refractory man may be, God will exe- 
cute the sanctions of his government; and from God's hand 
nothing can deliver. His power is infinite, and cannot be 
_ evaded ; his justice immutable, and can suffer no infringe- 
ment. Whoever presumes that he shall be overlooked, let 
him consider the boldness of such presumption. The eye 
and the arm of God shall find him, and bring him in to the 
general order; as he has the completest right to absolute 
obedience, it is absurd to suppose, that he will not vindicate 
it effectually; and it is better to be his voluntary subject, 
than the scourged victim of his anger. : 
Thus would the obligation to receive, to study, and under. 
stand a divine revelation, be exceeding powerful, if we con- 
sidered only God's uncontrollable sovereignty and great- 
ness; but when his milder attributes of love, goodness, and 
mercy, are taken into the account, how greatly is the obli- 
gation strengthened? How sottish must the man appear, 
who neglects a revelation which proceeds from mercy, good- 
ness, and love; which can have no end, but human happi- 
ness, and prescribes nothing not tending to that gracious 
end? Let us suppose a man ever so unwilling to submit to 
a sovereign ruler; yet when it is known, that it is impos— 
sible to withdraw himself; that he must conform, if not 
from a conviction of his duty, yet from hard necessity, which 
will not yield, will not common prudence teach such a man 
the eligible part? But when it is known, that this Sovereign 
Ruler is a God of gentleness, tenderness, and everlasting 
love towards all his creatures; that he imposes nothing ar- 
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F bitrarily, merely as an exercise of authority ; but that all his 
4 Jaws are calculated on the,most benevolent plan ; and that 
=. the acceptance of, and obedience to them is the surest, the 
| only sure means of human happiness; what words shall we 
£ find to describe that man's absurdity, who reiuses to be 
[ happy, because God commands him; who chooses to take 
1 the road of misery and destruction, because God points out 
] one, that leads to assured comfort and felicity ? . 
f Yet, my brethren, many there are, who are thus extrava- 
] gantly absurd ; many there are, who, with the book of God 
in their possession, are walking in the ways of Satan; who 
will not read, or, if they do read, will not understand, what 
are those pure and undefiled ways, which lead to life and 
_ Salvation. It is in vain to deny the fact; if our eyes are 
[4 open, we must see them; cruel prosecutors of their own 
revenge, fornicators, adulterers, hypocrites, who hide inter- 
nal deformity beneath the deceitful cloak of a fair and 
smooth outside, who have all equally stopped their ears to 
the voice of the gospel; or what is 5 worse, judged it un- 
worthy of their regard, and deliberately slighted the autho- 
rity of him, who enacted the prohibition. 5 
3 | Let us charitably suppose, that there are none such in this 
| congregation, God grant the supposition may be true ; but 
f if there are, let them stand forth in the presence of him, 
| who knows all their actions, however secret, and all their 
thoughts, however buried in obscurity. Suppose the God, 
in whose presence they are, should thus instantly call them 
to account; © have you read and meditated on my law; 
have you endeavoured to understand, and do atl my good 
© pleasure 2” Would they answer in the affirmative? Let 
him then be supposed to interrogate them still farther: 
« Where found vou it written, thou shalt avenge thyself, 
„thou shalt defile thyself with harlots, thou shalt commit 
« adultery, thou shalt wear the mask of hypocrisy ?” If to 
. these interrogatories they could frame no other possible an- 
| swer, except that indeed they had not been careful to un- 
derstand God's commands, we may easily conceive, how 
little the answer would avail them, and the horrors that 
would shake them, when the afironted Sovereign should 
proceed to condemnation. | 
Happy would it be for us all, if we cultivated an habit of 
putting these interrogatories to ourselves; if we perpetually 
reflected, that God 1s noting all our misdeeds in his book ; 
and that we shall one day be examined, not in imagination, 
but in serious reality, belore the vast assembly of the 
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uickened dead, and glorious angels, by the righteous Judge 
of all the earth, on the subject of our conformity to his will; 
that the sentence shall be pronounced with a strict regard to 
such conformity, and condemnation follow every perverse 
warping of actions, words, or thoughts. 
The tremendous solemnity of this last scene we ought 
continually to anticipate in contemplation, and it will sup- 
ply the strongest incentive of our diligence to understand 
the law of life. It holds forth to us sanctions, worthy of 
the infinitely just and gracious God, who enacted the law ; 
with which he hath declared there shall be no dispensation ; 
sanctions, that on one side must fill the mind with raptu- 
rous aspirations, and, on the other, with the most agonizing 
terror. We here find, that the reward of the faithful, and 
the penalty of the disobedient, shall not end with this tran- 
sitory life. The latter shall suffer more than the sullen 
gloom, which necessarily hangs over the mind of him, who 
fears the chastisement of an offended Sovereign; and the 
former has other pleasures in reversion, than those, which 
result from a consciousness of duty faithfully performed, 
from his assurance of living in the favour and protection of 
2 gracious God. A scene opens endless in prospect, and 
filled with every thing capable of affecting the human 
heart. Life and immortality is on one side, successive ages 
of glory and felicity; on the other, everlasting death in 
punishments inconceivably severe. © 11 
If these sanctions will not rouse man's attention to the 
law, and to the precept, surely nothing will. The heart, 
which endless glory cannot warm, nor God's unlimited 
vengeance terrify, has lost all feeling, and it will be in vain 
to press it farther. But surely, my brethren, this can be the 
case of very few; such an exceeding degree of hardness 
must be very rare. Let us give no room to surmise, that 
any of us are so desperately incorrigible. Let us from this 
moment be convinced of the great duty of understanding 
the glorious gospel, and steadily resolved to discharge it 
eſſectually. Let its doctrines become familiar, not to our 
mouths only, but to our hearts; let the dispositions these 
were intended to inspire, strike root in us, and bring forth 
alh their fruits. This only is understanding with effect: To 
call ourselves by the name of Christians, without a proper 
sense of our obligation, and relation to Christ; to intrude 
into the Christian brotherhood, with the unpuritied affections 
of pagans and unbelievers; to claim the precious promises 
of the gospel under a stupid ignorance of what is promised, 
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or what required; to obstruct and to prevent the progress 


of the pure Christian spirit, by an undisciplined conversation; 
to poison the manners of the thoughtless and the young, by 
a dissolute example; from rooted and unexamined prejudice 


to denounce hostility against the truth; this may be wicked 
and coward sJuggishness, it may be foul hypocrisy, it may 


be shameful presumption; but it is not that blessed work 


of faith, arising from assured conviction, which exhibits the 


discipline, the sanctification, the source and everlasting 
Sanctions of the gospel to the eye of the triumphant 


believer. 


You see, what we shall lose, if we understand not the 
excellency of our vocation; and surely, if we are men, we 
shall aspire to still higher elevation; which, it we obtain 


not, we must sink to a level with a race of degenerated 


beings, whom God and nature point out to us, as objects 
of abhorrence. ow 
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DISCOURSE III. 


UNDERSTANDEST THOU, WHAT THOU READEST ? 
| Acrs Vit. J0. 


You are, I lope, not ann of the obligation that 
is upon every professor of the religion of Jesus Christ, to 


assure himself with the utmost e of the true import : 


of the terms of the covenant of eternal life ; that it is an 
obligation, which it is impossible to avoid, and which 
carries with it the most convincing evidence. The next 
inquiry will be, how this full assurance may be obtained ; 
what means may be effectual, and what sort of diligence 
will be exacted from us, 


And here we need not be long at a loss; the means are 


at hand. When we put the question to ourselves, „un- 


« derstandest thou, what thou readest, we need not 


reply with the good Eunuch, © how can I, except some 
one shall guide me?” In the study of the gospel covenant, 
and the application of its terms, every sincere inquirer has 
the guide in his own honest and good heart, in his reverence 


for the holy spirit of God, which shall be with us in the 
scriptures to the end of the world, and which shall still be 


granted to every one, who intreats the Father with due 
importunity, It would be wonderful indeed, if the father 
of wisdom, who planted the human faculties, could not 
speak intelligibly to the minds, which he formed, and 
more wondertul, it his spirit could not- n every dan- 
gerous deviation. 

If all be right on our part, there is no fear of any mate- 
rial error; and, for this reason, the religion of Jesus Christ 
is a religion of individuals; for the due improvement of 
which every man is singly answerable to his great master, 
and shall singly be brought to account according to his 
particular abilities and opportunities. 

When we are called to judgment for failures and devia- 
tions, it will be in vain alleged, that we followed this, or 
that name of authority; or attached ourselves to the inter- 
pretation of this teacher, or the decisions of that system. 
The judge will reply, “It was plainly written in the book 
of my commandments, call no man Father, call no man 
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« Master upon earth. It was written, they Shall be all taught 
* of God; and if through indolence, through aversion 
* to inquiry, if through an idle persuasion, that God's 
*« infallible direction was insufficient, you preferred an 
„ earthly master, you must abide by the consequence. 
& To your own master you were to stand, or fall, and you 
ce were accountable to no human tribunal for the impres- 
« sions, Which the faithful study of my laws might make 
* upon your minds; and if you had exerted your best 
* endeavours, you would have been accepted according lo 
« rohat was given. But if you followed at a venture the 
e first fanciful leader, that fell in your way, this is inex- 
% cusable rashness; and if your leader falls, you must be 
e contented to fall with him. If you dared not to believe 
% me, that my father would love him that should keep my 
e words, and that we would come unto him and make our 
e abode in him; that the holy spirit should lead him into 
* all truth 5; how shameless is it now to claim those bles- 
« sings, which were promised to those only, who should 
© have courage, for my Sale, to forsake father and mother, 
e wife and children, nay, even to lay down ther lives for 
ce the testimony of the truth.“ OO | 
It is a melancholy consideration, that Christianity has 


never yet been generally regarded in its true light, as the 
private concern of every particular man; as an affair be- 


tween God alone, and our own consciences. This mistake 
has been an inconceivable obstruction to the blessed con- 
Sequences, that must otherwise have followed from it. 
This chiefly has dammed uy the streams of benevolence, 


and prevented its diffusion from heart to heart. For while 


every man was conceited of the way of his party, and found 
himself supported by a multitude equally stiff and conceited 


as himself; while each was warmly industrious to defend 


his system, and considered all arguments as conclusive, 
which party had adopted; while distinguishing creeds were 
enforced by persecution; while they were learned with 


avidity, and it was taken for granted, that the gospel must 


speak conformably to these; while the case was thus, it 
was very natural that prejudices should be confirmed; that 
animosities should spring up, and derive great vexation 
upon many, who might, perhaps, have strong reasons for 
their separation. 3 „ 

No man would then take a weak brother by the hand, 
nor, with the mild spirit of the gospel, convince him of 
his mistake; or, if that was impossible, bear with him in 
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love. The interest and honour of the party became the 
leading motive; and the view being earthly, was best pro- 
moted by earthly means. Heat of temper, and want of 
charity, were the offspring of the degenerated zeal ; which, 
if it had been grounded on gospel principles, and exercised 
with the true meekness and humility of Jesus Christ, must 
have wrought the conversion of infinite numbers, and 
brought them in safety to the genera] sheepftold, 
This would have been acting in conformity to the gra- 

_ cious purposes of God himself, who 2s no respecter of persons, 

and hath declared his acceptance of every man, who ſeareth 
him, and worketh righteousness. If, therefore, we have dis- 
covered the great impediment, which hath hitherto weak- 
ened the effects of the gospel, or diverted them into a 
wrong channel, the remedy must lie on the contrary side ; 
in considering the gospel, as the lesson of every particular 
man, which he is required to study for himself, and apply 
to the peculiarities of his own situation. This remedy is 
easy, and would be effectual, if men could be persuaded 
to acquit themselves with fidelity and vigour. For the 
Christian revelation was not given in vain ; though certain 
appearances, even in protestant communities, are dif- 
ficult to account for, if it may not be granted, that some 
things utterly insignificant, perhaps relishing strongly of 
corruption, have usurped the place and name of the most 
essential Christian graces, and by that means superseded 
them, x | 5 
The inefficacy of learning Christianity by systems and 
formularies of man's device, is strikingly pictured in that 
Shocking immorality and profligacy, which deform the 
public manners. Human traditions have at all times been 
destructive to revealed religion ; by this means the Jews 
made the word of God of no effect, and our Saviour's rebuke 
holds forth an awful warning to all succeeding generations, 
* In vain do they worship me, teaching for doctrines the 
« commandments of men.” Let us reverence the voice of 
the blessed Jesus, speaking in his Father's name, and bring 
all our religious practices and opinions to the test of“ God's 
written word.“ It is the ordinance of our own church, 
that we should so try them; and if it be true, that Christ- 
janity lies expiring in a deluge of wickedness and profane- 
ness, it is surely high time, that we should have recourse 
to the most effectual means of reviving it, that almighty 
word, which gave it life at first. If this be done with a 
diligence proportioned to our obligation, we may hope the 
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happiest consequences, to see the principles of love, peace, 
gentleness, purity, and godliness planted in all hearts, and 
cultivated with a full conviction of their importance. The 
change could not fail of being speedy and glorious, if the 
gospe! be in truth, what the Apostle calls it, he power of 


God unto ciation, 


Let us, my brethren, be ever ready to set the good ex- 
ample; let every man of us take the sacred volume in his 
hands; let us study it with unabating attention, with a 
fixed resolution to obey its precepts and doctrines, to be 
guided by them and them only. The call to us is authori- 
tative, he that hath ears to hear, let him hear, not the 
sophisticated interpretation of frail men, biassed, perhaps, 
by worldly respects, but the genuine voice of Christ himself: 
The condition of the neglectful hearer is emphatically ex- 
Pressed, ye therefore hear not my word, because you are not 


of God; and in the scriptures only are we sure to find that 


word pure and uncorrupted. 

In a case so important to our everlasting interest, emula- 
tion will be glorious. Let us excite it in one another. Let 
it be excited in us all.by the earnest exhortation of Moses, 
when he calls forth the assiduity of the Jew for the perfect 


understanding of his law, These words,” says he,“ shall 
be in thine heart; thou halt teach them diligently unto 


<« thy children, aud halt talk of them, when thou sittest in 
** thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, when 
<« thou liest down, and when thou risest up. Thou $halt 
bind them for a sign upon thine hand, and they shall be 


„ as frontlets between thine eyes; thou Shalt write them 


« upon the posts of thy house, and upon thy gate.“ Shall 
all this be done for the Jewish law ? What was it? It was, 
indeed, good, and just, and holy, But yet what was it in 
comparison of the gospel? It was established on temporal 
promises, and afforded no hope of a future life. It was, 
indeed, the School-master to bring that nation unto Christ ; 


but yet it was, as St. Paul calls it, a bondage of beggarly 


elements and carnal ordinances, a burden not to be en- 
dured. And shall the Jew be thus careful to secure tem- 
poral success, health, and length of days, by an anxious 
study of $0 Slavish a law x And shall not the Christian be 
equally careful of the perfect law of liberty ; equally anxious 
about the gracious covenant that stipulates for him, not 
length of days in a miserable world, but redemption from 
the power of death, and a glorious kingdom, that passeth 
not a:0ay F 


„ 


It will not acquit you, that you hear the gospel pro- 
pounded and explained by your teachers They may have 
mistaken, or prejudiced conceptions of it, and handle the 
word weakly or deceitfully: They are fallible men at best, 
and amenable to the written word; by which it is your 
duty to try their doctrines and their spirit. They shall bear 
their own sins, but they shall not bear yours too. God, 
in his righteous judgment, shall separate what your better 
diligence might have rectified, and make you answerable, 
as unprofitable servants, for the talents he gave you to im- 
prove. The sacred character they bear, and the relation 
they sfand in to the brotherhood of Christ, will aggravate 
the guilt of their neglect; but will the severity of their 
punishment afford you any consolation, when you lament 
consequences, which your own eyes ought to have seen, 
and your own caution prevented ? Be it your glory, as it 
will be your safety, that, if they should unhappily act upon 
reasons of worldly wisdom, of avarice, ambition, indolence, 
or superstition, you can walk by your own light, and travel 
in the road of salvation, with assurance and alacrity ; if 
they should be actuated by an abject fear of those, who can 
only kill the body, that you fear him alone, whose dis- 
pleasure issues in the destruction of the sou. 

What you learn by your own diligence, that is effectually 
Yours ; it will work a conviction never to be erased, and 

afford you effectual comfort and support in all your dith- 
culties and distresses; a complete armour in the hour of temp- 
tation. It will enable you to wrestle victoriously against 
Principalities and powers, against all spiritual and worldly 
wickedness. The Shield of faith, and the breast plate of 
ghteousness, thus put on, will never fail; but at all times, 
and in all cases, render you superior to every annoyance. 

You will suppose, perhaps, that to gain this intimate ac- 
quaintance with the scriptures, will be an affair of much 
Jabour, and devour more of your time than you can conve- 
niently spare. Let me, I beseech you, ask you one serious 
question. What were you sent for into this world, and 
what is your most material concern in it? All of you are 
ready to answer, to learn the will of our Creator, and to 
procure an interest in him by our obedience, with respect 
to a better life of eternal duration. This difficulty therefore 
i5 removed ; your most important concern demands your 
first care. But the objection is in itselt highly frivolous, 
It yon acquaint yourselves with the true state of the gospel 
"ovenant, you will learn to be serious, grave, sober, and 
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orderly; and when the time, which is now swallowed up 
in the pursuit of vicious pleasures and idle extravagances, 
is restored to you, you will have enough to answer all the 
calls of religious inquiry. You will be at liberty to prose- 


cute your several occupations with greater diligence, and 


you will find the sweetest refreshment in those hours, which 
you appropriate to the great business of your everlasting 


It has been objected, that sending men thus severally to 
examine the scriptures for themselves, will be setting up so 
many religions, as there are men. If it is so, how shall we 
help it? It God hath so commanded, who art thou, that re- 


pliest against Cod? But in fact this objection is a childish 


bugbear, which crafty men have invented to frighten 


_ cowards: For it would be making so many good and rea! 


Christians, as there are particular sincere inquirers; it 


would be setting God's gracious counsels in the loveliest 
view, by erecting a Land g 

earth; it would purify all hearts, and fill them with affec- 
tions of gratitude towards God, and good till towards men. 
The light of revelation would then shine forth with glorious 
lustre, if it could be thus made to enlighten every man that 
cometli into the world, and receive a full dis 


Jom of truth and righteousness on 


play, by a gene- 
ral exemplification of all Christian graces. > ob 
Me need fear no divisions nor dissensions : the bonds of 

eace and love would be drawn close, and nothing would 

e able to dissolve them ; while each man would be reach- 
ing forward to the everlasting prize, and fired with the ani- 


mating emulation of making his own calling and election 


sure. | | 
The fundamental points of Christianity are clearly re- 
vealed beyond a possibility of mistake, if we go to the con- 


templation of them with minds properly disposed and pre- 


pared. We have assurance, that Christ taught the whole 
will of his Father, that the whole counsel of God has been 


fully declared, The plain consequence therefore is, that, 


if there are points, about which good and serious men dis- 


agree, either these points are of small moment, or it was not 


intended, that all should have explicit conceptions of them. 


if 


For the whole counsel can never be revealed, if any thing 


universally material be left obscure or uncertain. But be 


this as it may, surely nothing ought to hinder, why we 
should not most especially attend to what is confessedly 


written for all; yea, written for the poor more particularly, 


in preference to others; for unlearned, and simple men, 
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whose minds are untrained to philosophical disquisitions, 
and who could never be saved, if their salvation depended 
on the laborious deductions of abstracted reasoners. He, 
who feeds on the bread of life, cannot eat to his destruc- 
tion, except he poison it with foreign mixtures. 

Whatever therefore might happen with respect to certain 
less material points, there would still be one Faith, one Hope, 
one God and Father of all, and one Lord Jesus Christ; and 
the Christian brotherhood would still walk together in the 
same road of spiritual discipline, and knock at the same 
strait gate for admittance into the kingdom of purified spi- 
tits: And if this be not Christian unity, it is of infinitely 
more value, than all that hypocritical consent, which 


force and penalties, and human terrors have ever been, or 


ever will be, able to effect. 3 

If we be reminded of some wild opinions, that started up 
in the times of the reformers, and brought much scandal on 
the reformation itself, the fact shall be granted. This was 


a natural, though an unhappy, effect of a glorious cause. 


Men, who had long groaned under the oppression of an in- 
fernal tyranny, became giddy in the greedy enjoyment of 
religious liberty. Blinded, persecuted, and Jed astray, as 
they had cruelly been, they pursued every glimpse of light 
with an irresistible ecstacy ; and having few stores of sound 
knowledge of their own, and receiving none from their pre- 
decessors, it was not wonderful, that they sometimes mis- 
took a meteor for the sun; nay, not even that the very 
wisest of them should do so. The complexion of the present 
times, however, is widely different; inured to a strong and 
Steady light, and hardened by exercise, the mental eye cannot 
be greatly liable to be deluded by a vapour. If some 
extravagances should break out, there is a combined force 
of learning and rational acquirements to oppose them, such 

as no age or nation ever saw before. But as an answer to 
this objection absolutely decisive, and to which no possible 
reply can be made, let it be considered, that if the divine 


wisdom is unable to conduct men in the track of sober truth, 


human wisdom is infinitely less able; that, whatever God 
has made our duty, it belongs not to us to forebode conse- 


Juences, but to bow in confidential submission to his will. 


If the scriptures are not to be studied and understood by 
particular Christians, why are they not still locked up in the 
darkness of a dead language? Or, if they are to be under- 
stood consistently with any human interpretation, howsoever 
or by what authority soever established, are they not, in 
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effect, still locked up with respect to particular Christians? 


Would not this be taking away the key of knowledge? 


Or, while they are in your own hands, in a language intel- 


ligible to you all, if you will regulate your conduct and opi- 
nions by human maxims and interpretations, is not this 
throwing it away; and deriving upon yourselves the guilt, 
which our Saviour charged on the Pharisees of old; which 
falls heavily on the proud rulers of the Popish Church, and 
must fall equally on others, if any there are, who presume 
to exercise the same lordship over the heritage of God? 
Every way therefore the obligation 1s upon you to read, to 
learn, and understand for yourselves. The moreattentively you 
apply, the greater profit you will reap. Consider the sacred 
books, as the great charter of immortal life, and you will want 
no motive to encourage you to the task. One requisite you 
have heard you must bring with you, a mind perfectly 
unprejudiced, and detached from every thing that may 
warp it: You must be disposed to receive the whole word 
in its full force, without making exceptions for any favourite 
practice or opinion, without relaxation in the severity of 
the discipline. Whatever God teaches, you must receive, 


and suffer it to mold and fashion your affections to a perfect 


conformity with the spirit of the gospel. 
If you come thus disposed, you will find daily improve- 


ment, and daily comforts springing up within you. If you 
come thus disposed, your evidence and your lights will 


grow daily stronger: For it is not written in vain, © it an 
man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God.” The precept therefore must be 
taken, as it lies, in its full Jatitude : that the world has 
made abatements and deviations, is nothing to you; the 


world is at enmity with God ; and if you could have been 
saved by the maxims and opinions of the world, there 


could have been no occasion for a divine revelation. 
Search the scriptures, how is it written ? how readest thou? 
is the uniform language of the sacred writings. In these 


vou have the most express commands for purity, sanctifi- 


cation, and integrity: You have likewise the severest pro- 
hibitions of drunkenness, lying, swearing, adultery, hypo- 


crisy, and worldly wisdom ; of every kind and every appear- 


* 


ance of evil: You have the most emphatical denunciations, 
that they, who do Such things, shall not inherit the kingdom of 
Cod. If you know of any exceptions or limitations, let 
them be produced. Ibe fact is, there are none, which you 
can produce; and he only“ can be safe, who receives and 
prauctises the truth as he finds it in the oracles of God, 
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SEEK YE THE LORD WHILE HE MAY BE FOUND; CALL UPON 
HIM WHILE HE IS NEAR. LET THE WICKED FORSAKE HIS 
WAY, AND THE UNRIGHTEOUS MAN HIS THOUGHTS, AND 
LET HIM RETURN UNTO THE LORD, AND HE WILL HAVE 
MERCY UPON HIM; AND TO OUR GOD, AND HE WILL 

| ABUNDANTLY PARDON. .....c.o.... ooo ooo IS 4IAR. Iv. 6, 7. 


In ESE words contain the solemn call of God himself, 
speaking by his inspired prophet, to a nation whose pro- 
vocations had been almost continvally great; which, not- 
withstanding, we find God would have saved, if they would 
have hearkened to his voice, and received his instruction. 
They continued, however, obstinate to the last; and per- 
sisting in their sins, received the punisghment which God, 
as their moral governor, was obliged to inflict, Their 
enemies came upon them in a torrent, irresistible by any 
power of their own; and having forsaken God, they were 
forsaken by him and were led captives, themselves, their 
wives, and children, into a far distant land, where they long 
groaned beneath the bitter oppression of foreign servitude. 
In this dealing of Almighty God with his peculiar people, 
we have a lesson, if we want not wisdom to profit by 
it, of the highest importance to ourselves. He does not, 
indeed, speak to us at present by the audible voice of a 
specially- deputed messenger; but he has sufticiently informed 
us in his word, that he loveth e riglileousness, and hateth 
'iguity ; that the one is the object of his tender regard, 
the other of his fiercest indignation. If he has not spoke 
to us by an articulate voice, his message has been proclaimed 
in a much more alarming manner—in the din and tumult 
of war, and in the clamours and animosities of conflicting 
parties among ourselves. The whole state of our national 
affairs has given us abundant reason to fear that he is at this 
time preparing to visit for our iniquities. | 5 
Our summons to scek the Lord, and to call upon him, has 
been loud and long continued: Can we honestly affirm that 
it has been duly attended to? It ought to be well considered, 
I mean not as a reason of despair, but as a motive for im- 
mediate exertion, that the Lord may be sought, when it is 
too late, and called upon when he is too far off. There are 
degrees of national corruption in which he * not be found, 
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3 
in which no call of suffering sinners will reach his ears, 
In the words of the text the prophet plainly supposes such 
a case as possible; and surely it highly behoves us to bestir 
ourselves betimes, to rise and to be doing, that our day of 
grace and mercy may not fatally elapse. In proportion as 
this danger threatens us, the necessity of a speedy repent- 
ance will be more apparent. The longer national reforma- 
tion is deferred, the greater the probability becomes that it 
will not be accepted. What God has promised, he will 
assuredly make good; but when a promise is conditional, 
the refusal of the condition is the release of the promiser.— 
God will then be at liberty to vindicate his laws by such a 
measure of correction as may be effectual, if the exigence 
of the case require even by cutting off and caſting away. 
Thus cherefore it appears, that the mercy so graciously 
promised to the wicked, who forsakes hits way, and the abun- 
dan? pardon to the righteous man upon the forsaking of his 
thoughts, may be forfeited by too long delay. But the speedi- 
ness is not more necessary than the sincerity of repentance, 
which cannot be without an actual forsaking of that way 
and those thoughts which are displeasing to the Almighty. 
If it be delayed, repentance may come too late; if it be not 
Sincere, it is not repentance at all. It is, in fact, an aggra- 
vation of former sins; the making sin exceeding sinful by an 
hypocritical pretence of detesting and forsaking it. God, 
who searcheth the heart, has hypocrisy in peculiar abomina- 
tion; he has declared that the hypocrite's hope shall perish. 

It is unnecessary, I trust, in this congregation, to refute 

an impious and fanciful opinion (which some men have 
taken up) as if Almighty God interfered not in the disposal 
of worldly events, but left them all to the influence of natu- 
ral causes, and the operation of human counsels. I will, 
however, be free to say, that such an opinion is not Christian; 
that it is directly opposite to what the gospel teaches con- 
cerning God and his providence : that it is contrary to the 
history of God's proceedings with all the incorrigibly cor- 
rupted nations of antiquity, upon all of whom his judicial 
sentence of extirpation was finally executed. He who 
holds such an opinion, has no business in this assembly, 
and I will affront no man by supposing that he came hither 
without convictions, which alone can justify his appearing 
among us. If God is an unconcerned spectator of the fate 
_ of empires, if we are really left to our own arm and our 
. own counsels, so over-matched and baffled as we have 
hitherto found ourselves, our prospects are comfortless 
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indeed. But the race is not to the $wift, nor the batile to the 
strong ; without God we can do nothing, and with him 
nothing Is impossible. He speaketh, and it is done; q he com- 
mandeth, and it standeth fast. 

The great question, therefore, 1s briefly this : How Shall 
we make God our friend? And the answer is equally short: 


Fear him, and keep his commandments. Have we done this? 


that is, have we done 1t honestly, steadily, and cordially ? 
If answer be made in the afhrmative, I am afraid that our 


Situation is very unpromising ; there can be little hope that 


God will he intreated of us. On the supposition that we 
have already sincerely repented, the great remedy has been 


applied, and success has not followed. The storm still 


threatens on all sides, and frowns with increasing horrors. 
From year to year it has been gathering, and there is not 
the smallest appearance that it will pass away. 

On the contrary, if all this is nothing more . a gracious 
warning of God's displeasure at our sins; if his patient 
long-suffering 1 is still waiting; if he is still willing to open 
our ears, and prepare our hearts for instruction, all may at 


last be well. The most terrifying symptom of past times 
will afford the truest consolation with respect to that which 


is now approaching. The remedy is still in our hand, 
which we may use when we please. If we truly and timely 
gceſt the I. ord, he will abundantly pardon, He is not only 


great to destroy, he is equally mighty to ae, and it is 


surely worth our while to make the experiment. Till we 
fulfil the condition by sincerely returning to him, we have 
no right to his friendship and protection. He may be ſuillt- 
Fu roho has promised, but the promise will avail us nothing, 
if we be unfaithful to ourselves. 

We have fasted indeed repeatedly ; ; we have confessed 
our sins, and outwardly deprecated the divine wrath. But 


repentance is something more than fasting, and praying, 


and confessing sins. It must settle in the heart, and in- 
''uence the whole deportment. Abstaining from a meal, or 
manging one sort of viand for another, is of no account 
in the sight of God, who has told us, that “ that wh 
« defileth a man, goeth not in at the mouth, but proceedeth 
« forth from the heart.” The frame and disposition of the 
heart alone will acquit or conlemn us. 
In a serious moment a man may pray; he may confess 
and lament his sins. But a moment is a small portion of a 
whole life; and welghed against a whole life which dis- 
plays little else than the fruits of an evil heart, it is nothing. 
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What fruits of a contrary kind have been produced among 
us? God has not failed to warn and to chastise us; his 
hand is still lifted up, and the stroke seems not unlikely to 
fall with a severity that may confound, if not destroy us. 
By all this discipline of heaven, I ask again, how have 
we been benefited? what has been the effect, and where 
is the amendment? does it appear in the purity, sobriety, 
and seriousness of the public manners? m the steady dis- 
charge of our relative duties to each other, or of our reli- 
gious duties towards God? are the most infamous vices 
discountenanced ; rather, are they not cultivated with a 
kind of enthusiastic eagernes s 
It will not surely be denied, that the elamours of riot, obsce- 
nity, drunkenness, and every kind of profligate dissipation, 
resound in every place, and propagate their deadly infection 
without control and without rebuke. Vice is no longer 
ashamed to appear in its ugliest forms; and he is now the 
man of spirit who is most audaciously wicked. Who sees 
not that the gangrene is pervading every rank and every 
age? The hoary head has, in a great measure, lost its 
gravity, which heretofore set examples, and read lessons 
of virtue and prudence to the young; and the youth of both 
Sexes that modesty and s8weet bashfulness of sentiment and 
look, which at the same time disposed their own hearts fo 
the strictest purity of manners, and operated like a charm to 
make similar impressions on the beholder, How their place 
is occupied, is too notorious to need description. 
All this, with every other evil work, which is seen 80 
generally to abound, is the dizmal effect of a single cause; 
and while the cause remains, the effect will never be re- 
moved. This cause is an absolute want of religious prin- 
ciples, in which a great part of the present generation has 
grown up, to the infinite reproach, as well as infinite danger 
of our country. Among a very great number, and those 
of the greatest influence from their eminence of fortune and 
authority, religion is become a jest; and he who still retains 
some reverence of God, or expresses any solicitude about a 
ſuture account, is pointed out and ridiculed as an unso- 
ciable mortal, who, in the scrupuloys ignorance of former 
ages, might have lived with respect, but whom the free 
spirit and informed minds of these times can by no means 
loitrate. | . 
We shall not wonder, therefore, if the passions, uncurbed 
by religion, ke wild beasts unchained, commit ravages 
aud desolation on every side; that avarice, ambition, sensu- 
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ality, as the leading inclination happens to lie, finding the 
mind deserted of its guard, possess it wholly, and proceed 
to such lengths as in other circumstances would have seemed 
impossible, or prodigious. Hence it is, that instead of 
those blessed Fruits of the spirit, love, joy, peace, long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, meekness, and temperance, the 
worst works of the flesh are every where manifest; hatred, vari- 
ance, emulattons, wrath, strife, editions, emyings, murders, 
and revellings. Hence it comes to pass, that whoredoms, 
adulteries, the most unnatural impurities, are become daily 
articles of public intelligence; that families are daily ruined 
by an expense enormously disproportioned to their income; 
that helpless children are continually left to the cold charity 
of a parish, while the profligate father too often pays his 
forfeit life to public justice. Of an offspring 80 educated, 
it will be well if the daughters become not prostitutes, and 
the sons ruffians. . 
Restore the spirit and power of religion, and the public 
morals will soon appear with a different face. Oaths and 
blasphemies will no longer make so large a part of our vulgar 
language; the lisping tongue of infancy will no longer be 
fluent in execrations, and the profanation of God's awful 
ame. Restore the spirit and power of religion, and the 
parent will teach his _— better lessons; they will hear 
from him the language of soberness, benevolence, and piety, 
and are equally apt to imitate good and evil 
To the same cause is to be imputed, what, I am free to 
_ confess, appears to me no small aggravation of the national 
iniquity z to be indeed, in some degree, as it were, the fll- 
ing up of our measure. I mean the general unwillingness 
that appears to humble ourselves beneath the hand of God; 
in consequence of which the public danger, and its attend- 
ant calamities, which lie so heavy on individuals, are borne 
not as they would be if religion had due influence on our 
hearts, but with a sort of sour and reluctant turbulence, far 
different from that patient enduring which the true Christian 
would have imbibed from an attentive study of the gospel. 
This, it may be said, is a shocking picture. I meaned 
not, however, to exaggerate any one feature, However 
comfortless it may seem, it is fully justified by public appear- 
ances, and it fully justifies God's dealing with us. It God 
is a moral governor, it is hardly possible to suppose that he 
would overlook profligacy so complicated and enormous. 
But in the midst of judgment he remembereth mercy, and 
chasteneth with the most gracious design. Let us hearken 


to his voice; his promise of forgiveness is limited by only one 
condition. © Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighte- 
« ous man his thoughts; and let him return unto the Lord, 
« and he will have mercy upon him; and to our God, and he 
« will abundantly pardon.” A general reformation will be 
the surest means to save the nation from the hand of a perfidi- 
ous invader ; a particular reformation will bring individuals 
to the blessed asylum of life and immortality in the kingdom 
of heaven. 8 | es 

Here is sufficient encouragement for our strenuous en- 
deavours, At our utmost peril, the religious principle, 
which in one part of our people is swallowed up in avowed 
infidelity, and in another, where it is distinguishable at all, 


is cold and lifeless, must be restored and revived. This has 


not yet been generally attempted. Turn your thoughts back, 
I beseech you, to occurrences which arose within a few 
months. Perhaps never was the nation in so extreme 
danger. The united fleets of our natural enemies rode tri- 
umphant in our seas. Every post announced the great 


probability of a powerful invasion, which must have occa- 


Sioned great confusion and much blood-shed, if it had not 
ended in our political dissolution. Every post at the same 


time contained crowded advertisements of public diversions, 


and the meetings were full, and riotous, and dissolute. The 
sense of the most alarming public danger was sunk in the 
spirit of dissipation. Our religion, laws, lives, liberty, were 
all at stake; but religion, laws, lives, and liberty were 
nothing to those whose God is their pleasure, and who can 


relish nothing else. 


Our danger, is little, if at all, abated at this day; yet 
appearances with respect to our moral conduct continue the 
same; and they never will be better, except the religious 
principle can be effectually recovered. When that happens, 
a great part of the national danger will vanish. We shall 
be better men, better citizens, and better soldiers; we 
shall learn the necessity of peaceable subordination, of re- 
verence for government, and submission to the laws; we 
shall understand the value of our excellent and envied con- 
stitution, and see our duty to defend it at almost any risk. 
Above all, we shall have reason to trust in the favour and 
protection of God, in whose hand there is power and might, 
go that none is able to withstand him. 
If you ask, how is this great principle to be recovered, I 
will tell you honestly. Every man must do it for himself. 
Every man has, or may have, the written word of God; 
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he may read it, and inform himself of his whole duty. He 
may learn for himself to be serious, pious, benevolent, 
humble, chaste, and temperate; he may call his children 
and his servants to public devotion and instruction; he ma 
call them about him at his leisure hours, and on the Lord's 
day, and infuse into them the same spirit which he will find 
50 comfortable to himself; he may introduce the good cus- 
tom of family devotion, which would soon inspire into them 
an habitual reverence of God, and without which there is 
danger that God will be absolutely forgotten. . 

With minds so tinctured, the young members of his 
family will _— grow up into wicked men and* women. 
They will naturally grow up into such as will delight his 
heart, such as will be happy here, and God will bless in 
the world to come. Thus he and they together will learn the 
inestimable price of religion, and will be loath to exchange 
its present joys, and future hopes, the rapturous conscious- 
ness of a pious heart in this world, and life and immortality 
in the next, for those sensual and sordid gratifications which 
have so general a vogue in the present low estimation of 
spiritual attainments. „5 | 

If you say that you are simple and private men; that 
though you should take measures for your own instruction 
and improvement, yet your influence cannot be extenſive, 
nor your numbers bear any proportion to the vast multitudes 
of a populous nation; if you should thus excuse yourselves, 
J would wish to remind you, that you know not what it 
may please God to do for the sake of a few good men. 
hen he found it necessary to destroy Sodom, because the 
cry of its inhabitants was great, and their sin very grievous, 
he would have spared that sinful city for the sake of ten 
righteous, and actually saved Zoar for the sake of righteous 
Lot. Why, therefore, may he not spare our nation for 
the sake of a few who fear him, and whom he loves? 

But this is not all. If reformation begin at all, it must 
Legin with individuals. The sins of the nation are the accu- 
mulated sins of particular persons; and in proportion as parti- 
cular persons reform, the accumulation 1s diminished. 

I would say farther, that he who reforms himself, and those 
under his immediate control or influence, be they more or 
tower, does all that God requires of him; that the religion of 
ſesus Christ is particularly calculated for the poor, for men 
ot humble birth and private education; and wherever it 
i0urishes with any considerable effect, it will flourish among 
these. These are the bulk of every nation, and we may be 
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a8sured that, where these are good Christians, God will not 
involve them in the punishment of those whom rank and 
opulence have irretrievably corrupted. It is probable to con- 
jecture that even the rich and great would not observe the 
Christian conversation of a virtuous commonalty without im- 
provement; at least their iniquities would show a face less 
bold, if they knew that their example would be abhorred, 
and themselves despised by a majority respectable for their 
numbers, as well as for the gravity and regularity of their 
deportment. Virtue, even in the lowest ranks, is venerable 
and awful, and, if it were general, would effectually discoun- 
tenance a ſew who neither fear God, nor respect themselves. 
I have spoken with much plainness, but not more than 
seems justified by the occasion. If I have spoken with 
effect, I shall consider this as the happiest day of my life, and 
shall be thankful to God for bringing me to it. Nevertheless 
You will not understand more than I mean, as if I thought 
that God toill certainly be avenged on such a nation as this. 
Our moral and religious affairs are doubtless in deplorable 
disorder; but God's chastisements for national offences may 
be very severe, without proceeding to extremity. National 
reformation may make us proper objects of his mercy, and 
place us once more under his protection, I am convinced 
that there is a root of religion among us, which, if it be duly 
watered, may bring forth the happiest fruits. 
We can estimate the proportion of national virtue and vice 
- by appearances alone; and here vice has greatly the advan- 
tage. It is forward, loud, and boisterous, and forces itself 
into notice. Virtue, on the contrary, is modest, secret, and 
Silent ; contented with the consciousness of heaven and itself, 
it does not officiously court observation. There may there- 
fore possibly be more of the latter than is generally remarked. 
It is our great interest that it should be so, and our greatest 
consolation to believe 80, And, indeed, I hope and trust 
that our whole head is not yet Sick, or our whole heart faint ; 
that we have our Seven thousands who have not bowed the knee 
o Baal, and therefore that God may yet be intreated of us and 
heal us ; that for their sake, and by their means he may turn 
and repent, and leave a blessing behind him. 

But be this as it may, it will be no less our duty to add 
ourselves to the number of the good. This will strengthen 
our cause and increase our hope; it will be an additional 
Security of the Almighty's powerful assistance, without which 
the strength and wisdom of man are vain. ; 

I have purposely avoided all political discussions. Except 
$50 far as they may be connected with religion, they seem to 
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me unsuitable to this place, and the character in which I am 


now speaking ; nor can they well be introduced, when the | 


views and principles of jarring parties are to be the subject, 
without raising sentiments incompatible with the design of a 
Christian assembly, humbling themselves on so awful an occa- 
sion. Nevertheless it will not be improper to set before you 
2 short view of our real situation. 
We are engaged in an unequal and unfortunate war, un- 
assisted by allies, not only deprived of, but attacked by, a large 
proportion of our own original strength, the planting and 


nurturing of which have cost the nation many millions of 


treasure, and the blood of many thousands of our bravest 


countrymen. This strength is now firmly leagued with other 
enemies, numerous, powerful, and malicious ; our public 


measures have hitherto been generally unsuccessful; divisions 
and discontents among ourselves have weakened the exer- 
tions of government, and are at this time assuming appear- 
ances, which, however they may end, are, in my apprehen- 
sion, exceedingly formidable. is : 
Thus we stand surrounded with terrors on all sides, and 
who shall look at the precipice without feeling the strongest 
impulses in his heart to address his fervent petitions to the 


great © setter up and plucker down of kings” and kin * * 


In thee, O Lord, is all our hope and confidence. We are 
unable to save ourselves; in thee is all our safety. Accept, 


we beseech thee, our service of this day; look with pity on 


our contrition, and give sincerity to our repentance, that so 
we may be saved from our enemies, and from the hand of them 
at hate us. Put a spirit of unanimity and true patriotism 
into the hearts of our people of every degree; inspire into 
them a patient submission to the calamities of the times, and 
give wisdom to the counsels, and vigour to the exertions of 


our government. Deliver us not up to be torn in pieces by 
our own fury. Dispose our antient and natural enemies to 
renounce their treacherous dealing ; or, if they continue ob- 


«tinate in their unprovoked malice, fortify the hearts, and 
nerve the hands of our armies by sea and land, and lead 
them to victory in the day of battle, For our sons and 
brethren of America, make them understand, ere it be too 
late for their and our salvation, that civil and religious liberty, 
tor which they have so passionate an affection, cannot flourish 
under the bale ful shade of Gallic despotism and Popish super- 
*tition. Heal all divisions and animosities between us, and 
:ncline both parties to forgive, and to accept forgiveness ; and 
pon terms, such as it may become freemen to propose, and 
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1 fſteemen to approve, unite us again by an honourable, cordial, 
my and indissoluble reconciliation. Thou who hast so often and 
| marvelously interposed in times past to deliver this nation and 


* true religion from the jaw of the lion, from the cruel venge- 
[ ance of idolatrous persecutors, rouze thyself again, and save 
thy protestant people of Britain and America ; continue the 
pure light of the gospel to them and their posterity, that they 
may praise thee for thy loving-kindness, and worship thee for 
ever in spirit and in truth, To this my brethren, let us all 
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| TWO DISCOURSES 
| ON THE 
LORDs SUPPER, 


Tas WORDS or rus INSTITUTION, 


As they are recorded in the New TrerauEvr, 
ARE PARTICULARLY CONSIDERED. 


wirn 
AN APPENDIX, 
Containing NOTES and ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Q. „Are you determined out of the said Scriptures to instruct the people 
committed to your charge, and to teach nothing (as required of neces- 


* be concluded and proved by the Scripture?” A. © I have so deter- 
6 mined by God's grace,” |  ORDINATION OF PRIESTS. 


„ sity to eternal salvation) but that which you shall be persuaded may 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


"oi 


THE two following Discourses were preached, though 
not altogether in the present form, to a pretty large con- 
oregation at Easter 1780, and were at first composed with 
some view to publication. Soon after, a friend put into 


the author's hands Dr. Bell's excellent treatise, entituled, 


An Attempt,” &c. which appeared so satisfactory on 
the subject, that any farther explanation seemed unne- 
ceſſary. For this reason the original design was laid aside, 
and would not have been resumed, if a late Popish writer 
had not asserted his perfect conviction, that “ the Protest- 
« ant church of England and Catholics are divided by 
very thin partitions.” It is hoped that the former Dis- 
course, with the notes belonging to it, will afford effectual 
proof, that the church of England and Catholics, in the 
matter of transubstantiation at least, are upon no such 


terms of social neighbourhood, and the latter will com- 


plete the purpose of exhibiting the whole Scripture- 
doctrine of the Lord's Supper. 

The conceptions of Protestants in general, notwith- 
standing their many advantages, respecting this important 


ordinance, seem not to be regulated by the account given of 
in the holy Scriptures; and the following Discourses 
may possibly fall into the hands of some, who have not | 
been happy enough to meet with the above-mentioned | 
more elaborate treatise. They, who have been convinced 


dy it, may also receive some confirmation by comparing 
e steps of argumentation, by which two writers, who 
could have no concert with each other, arrived at the same 
conclusion. 
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If the present publication have any effect towards re- 
moving prejudices, which the author considers as highly 
injurious to Christianity, he will think his pains well be- 
stowed, and be thankful to Providence for making him 
the instrument of some good to his fellow-creatures, 
Whether the sentiments explained in it are right or wrong, 
they are the pure result of his own assiduous examination. 
For being in the habit of thinking the Scriptures to be 
sufficiently plain and intelligible in all material and neces- 
sary points, he saw, in a strong light, his obligation to 
study them for himself; and knowing that he shall not be 
saved by another man's faith, he wished to enable himself 
to give a reason of his own for every one of his religious 
conceptions. _ 

Another motive had finally some weight in determining 
the author to submit this little work to public inspection. 


His very unhappy state of health seldom allows him to de- 


liver his ideas of Christian truth from the pulpit; and con- 
sidering himself, and his talents, such as they are, as dedi- 
cated to the service of God and Christ, he will feel the 
most solid comfort, if he may minister to the edification of 
his fellow-christians in another way, 5 


TWO DISCOURSES on Taz LORD'S SUPPER. 


DISCOURSE I. 


TAKE, EAT; THIS IS MY BODY. ............ Marr. xxvi. 26 


A 


Wu EN we consider the holy scriptures as containing a 
revelation of God's will, and holding forth a rule of life and 
manners under the awful sanction of everlasting rewards 
and penalties, we shall unavoidably perceive that our obli- 
gation is the greatest possible to study them with attention; 
and, laying aside all prejudice and partiality in the exami- 
nation, to possess ourselves fully and truly of their meaning. 
Life and immortality on one side, and on the other, ever- 
{asting destruction from the presence of the Lord, if we are 
not utterly past feeling, will call forth our most vigorous 
exertions ; nor should these ever be remitted, till our con- 
sciences are satisfied with our diligence and fidelity. 

With these motives on his mind, a wise man would cer- 
tainly resolve to learn all he may be able, though he should 
"nd the Scriptures hard to be understood, and his researches 
to be attended with some danger of mistake. But when it 
is farther considered, that Jesus Christ came to preach the 
g95pel to the poor, to provide for the instruction of unlearned 
and simple-minded men, we shall feel ourselves wonderfully 
encouraged in our pursuit of religious knowledge by a 
well-grounded confidence, that our inquiries will be suc— 
cessful; that we shall effectually understand every point of 
Aith and practice, with which our salvation is connected. 
God, who formed the minds of men, 1s certainly able, and, 
granting a revelation to have been really made, certainly 
1:ended, to adapt his lessons to the capacities Of those who 
were to receive them. If, therefore, the gospel was preacicd 
'n the poor, all its great and essential parts, whatever dith- 
ies may be in lesser matters, must be plain and simple, 
e level to ordinary understandings. It would be a down- 
ht mockery to call that a revelation, by which those, 
whose spiritual wants it particularly professes to reheve, 
not be made wise unto salvation. : 

2 
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This, it may be objected, is plausibly said, and looks 
mighty well in speculation. But how is the fact? Are the 
Scriptures in reality easy to be understood ? Are there not 
in Christianity several mysterious and incomprehensible 
doctrines? And may ordinary Christians be safely trusted to 
their own abilities for information, with respect to these? 

I answer that undoubtedly there are difficulties and ob- 
scurities in the Scriptures, which the labours of learned 
men have not yet entirely removed; but that, notwith- 

Standing these difficulties and obscurities, the number of 
which is daily decreasing, the terms of salvation are suffi— 
ciently clear; and that no man, of what degree soever, who 
studies t gospel in an honest translation, with an honest 
and teachable mind, will finally miscarry for want of know- 
ledge. It is true that many dark and abstruse speculations 
have been mixed with the doctrines of revelation, But 
these, being the spurious offspring of human ingenuity and 
presumption, are no objects of a Christian's attention. They 
may confound our ideas, and fill the mind with wonder and 
amazement; but having no power to reach the heart, will 
never make us wiser and better men. It will be well, if, 
while they corrupt the purity, they obstruct not the influ- 
ence, and frustrate the purpose, of the gospel. The rule, 
which God gave us, will infallibly guide us to everlasting 
life; if we substitute another in its place, we make our- 
selves answerable for consequences, which we shall possi- 
bly la ment, when it will be too late to retrieve them. 

In all ages of Christianity, an affectation of being we 
above that which is written, has been mischievously prevalent. 
The Scriptures were perverted, and doctrines fathered upon 
them, which no torture can wring from the words of 
Scripture, which it is impossible to have been in the mind 
of an inspired writer, Those passages in particular, which 
record the institution of the Lord's Supper, were most 
shamefully treated, while the words of the blessed Jesus, 
which, taken with the circumstances in which they were 
spoken, are the plainest that could possibly be uttered, 
were interpreted into mystery, blasphemy, and nonsense. 

Some ill effects of such licentious interpretation still re— 
main upon the minds of many, even Protestant professors 
of Christianity; nor are they likely to be entirely removed, 
till Protestants more generally act on the true Protestant 
principle, and assert the right of examining and judging for 
themselves. To enable you to do this, I mean, in this Dis- 
course, to set before you the words of this important in- 
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stitution, as they are recorded by three different Evangelists, 
appealing to your own understandings, whether there be in 
them either mystery or difficulty. 

I begin with St. Matthew's account, which you will 
read in the twenty-sixth chapter of his gospel, from the 
twenty- sixth verse, © As they were eating, says he, © Jesus 
took bread and blessed it, (rather, gave thanks) and brake 
« it, and gave it to his disciples and said, Take, eat; this is 
* my body. And he took the cup and gave thanks, and 
gave it to them, saying, Drink ye all of it: for this is my 
blood of the New Testament, which is ſhed for many for 
the remission of sins.“ N 

St Mark's account will be read in the fourteenth chapter 
of his gospel, from the twenty-second verse, and is in these 
words: „and as they did eat, Jesus took bread, and blessed, 
* (rather, gave thanks) and brake it, and gave it to them, 


* I. 


and said, Take, eat; this is my body. And he took the 


« cup, and when he had given thanks, he gave it to them, 


and they all drank of it. And he said unto them, This 


is my blood of the New Testament, which is shed for 
ge many.“ | 5 c | | | | 

St. Luke's record of the institution will be found in his 
twenty-second chapter and nineteenth verse, where you will 
read thus: © and he took bread and gave thanks, and brake 
Hit, and gave it unto them, saying, This is my body which 
is given for you: this do in remembrance of me. Like- 
* wise also the cup, after supper, saying, This cup is 
* the New Testament in my blood, which is shed for 


[© you.” 


These are all the places of the gospels, in which the institu- 


tion of the Lord's Supper is recorded; for the view with 


which St. John wrote, led him not to mention it at all; and 
all these are so exceedingly plain, so level to the lowest 
degree of common sense, that it seems wonderful that 


Christians ever fell into any misapprehensions of either the 


meaning of the words in which, or the end for which, it 
was ordained, + Misapprehensions of both, however, (some 


adoctrines grounded upon them, as we shall presently see, 


deserve a much harder name) did really happen. The Corin- 


| thians, in St. Paul's time, entirely mistook the nature and 


end of the institution ; and in later times the Popish church 
:nvented an interpretation of the words, which it it be true, 


nothing can be false. Of the error of the Corinthians I 


shall speak in another discourse; of the Popisb interpretation | 
You shall immediately be made judges. 
E 3 


Flr NO 


That you may be impartial judges, take a retrospect of 
the passages I have read to you from the three Evangelists. 
Our Saviour, you have heard, took bread ; he gave thanks, 
as his custom was, wherever he was present at eating or 


drinking: he brake it, and gave it to his disciples, and com- 


manded them to eat; calling the bread so broken and pre- 


sented to them, his body, which, says he, is given for you. 
In like manner, when they had eaten the bread, he took the 


cup; he presented it to them, and commanded them all 
to drink ; calling it, according to St. Luke's account, the 
New Testament in his blood, which was shed for them; 


according to Matthew and Mark, his blood of the New 


Testament shed for many; St. Matthew adds, for the re- 


mission of sins. 


You have now the whole evidence of these three unex- 
ceptionable witnesses before you; and what possibility of 


mistake can there be in any part of it? When the blessed 


Jesus held the bread in his hand, and called it his body, 
and when he took the cup, and called it his blood of the 
New Testament, or, the New Testament in his blood, is it 
possible to fix any other meaning to his words, than that 


the bread so broken was the sign, memorial, or represen- 


tation of his body, about to be broken, and the cup 80 
presented, the sign, memorial, or representation of his 
blood, about to be shed for the establishment of the new 


covenant ; of which the forgiveness of sins to all his faithful 


disciples was an essential part? Let us add, that they were 
commanded to do this, to observe this his gracious institu- 
tion, in remembrance of him, in remembrance of the inex- 
pressible benefits to which, as his disciples, they were in- 
titled, and we understand the whole design as perfectly as 
words are capable of being understood. 

When, theretore, the Papist talks to you of his transub- 


- $tantiation, you easily see how his insidious attack is to be 


repelled. By that hard unscriptural word he means to ex- 
press, that the bread and wine in the Lord's Supper, or, as 
by another unscriptural word he would call it, the Mass, are 
not signs, memorials, or representations of the body and 
blood of Christ, but, by the juggle of a priest, are trans- 
formed from their original nature into his very body and 
real blood, and become not only the man Jesus Christ, but 


God himself. But surely you all see the absurdity of sup— 


posing, that, when the blessed Jesus took the bread into 
his hand and said, This ts my body; when he held the cup, 
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and said, This is my blood, he gave his real body to be 
eaten, and his real blood to be drunk by his disciples. You 
cannot believe that they received his real body into their 


mouths, chewed it with their teeth, and swallowed it 


into their stomachs, while he was all the while standing 
before them, ä to and instructing them, alive, 
entire, in his perfect form and stature: It is utterly im- 


possible to conceive that his blood descended into their 


bowels, while, unchanged and undiminished, it was still 
healthfully circulating in his veins; or that he had just then 
made the God, whom he had worshipped all his life, whom 


the fathers had worshipped from the beginning. 


Lou all see the monstrous absurdity of such suppositions. 
Every particle of human reason, and every sense, which 
God has planted in the human frame, the touch, the taste, 
the sight, the smell, the very hearing, jointly and loudly 


proclaim the doctrine to be a lie, and the teacher of it a 
lar; and the monstrous blasphemy of it is evinced by the 


zame evidence as its falsehood. BD 

He who was the son and messenger of the God of truth, 
and brought effectual credentials from the God of truth for 
all he taught, could never be the teacher of a doctrine, 
which stands convicted of falsehood so clearly, so irresistibly, 
by every criterion of truth, which God has given to his 
rational creatures, by every light which he has hung up to 
direct our search of wisdom and understanding. A doctrine 
so many ways demonstrated to be false, could not have 
been taught of God, nor by God's great messenger and 
representative, except it could be supposed, what the 
heart trembles to conceive, that God may teach a lie. 


But let God be true, and every man a liar. So says God's 


word, and so says every man's conscience and common 
senzges 
It Papists are so deeply guilty in this matter, they stand 
not entirely alone. Protestant writers, of our own and 
toreign countries, have adopted expressions, and some re- 
formed churches have established forms and definitions, 
which bear too great affinity to the Popish impiety, and 
have a tendency to mislead the feeble-minded and un- 
cautious. It were much to be wished, that some passages 
of our own Liturgy had not great need of cautious expla- 
vation, lest they should seem to lean the same way. Of 
these the crafty priest is not back ward to avail himself; and 
many proselytes have been made to that —— superstition, 
. TS 
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by a dextrous use of these unguarded parts of Protestant 
writings and establichments, who, in all probability, would 
have been corrupted by no other means (“). 

But let it be remembered, that whatever private Protest- 
ant divines may have said or written, or Protestant churches 
established by their forms or definitions, yet all of them ex- 
pressly maintain, what the Papist will never acknowledge, 
(because it would annihilate the power of his 1dol, the Pope, 
and tear down his whole fabric to the foundation) that the 
rule of Christian faith and practice is to be sought in the 
Scriptures only. The Bible, and the Bible alone, 1s the 
religion of Protestants; whatever is not found there, where- 
ever else it may be found, is no part of the religion of 
Jesus Christ; and if it claim to be received as such, we 
Shall do well to reject it with the most indignant contempt, 
as an audacious usurpation on our religious liberty, and the 
authority of our only Master. 

Let this be our anchor, and it will hold us steady in the 
knowledge and profession of the truth, however men, of 
whatsoever denomination, have indulged their own specula- 
tions. Let it likewise be our comfort, that all Protestants 
unanimously condemn the abominable idolatry, which Papists 
have grafted on their interpretation of the words, in which our 
Saviour instituted the Christian rite now under consideration 
No Protestant ever supposed, that a paltry priest, by uttering 
three or four words, could make the God who made the 
world, and all that is therein. No Protestant ever supposed, 
that a paltry priest could not only make God, but when he 
had made and worshipped him, first eat, and then deliver him 
to be eaten by every one, who would open a mouth to 
receive him ; nor that a God, who could be eaten, could be 
the supreme creator and governor of the world, and, as such, 
intitled to supreme adoration. 

It was the infamy of the Egyptian idolater, that he chose 
himself a God of the lowest and vilest of created things, 
that he paid his adorations to a dog, a crocodile, an ape, 
or an onion ; but the Egyptian never dreamed, that it was 
a part of the most acceptable worship to eat the dog, the 
crocodile, the ape, or the onion (*), which his stupidity had 
deified. It was reserved for the Papist to sound the lowest 
depths of absurdity and blasphemy, to invent a species of 
idolatry, beyond which nothing can be more sottish and 
abominable, than which nothing can more disgrace the 
human understanding, or degrade the divine perfections. 
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But let us view transubstantiation on another side. — 
When the priest has made God, that is, when he has mut- 
tered a few words, which for the greater mystery must be 
in an unknown tongue, over a piece of bread, he falls down 
before him and adores him. And as Jeroboam, when he 
had set up his molten calves, proclaimed, “ behold, thy 
Gods, O Israel,“ the Popish god-maker also raises his 
breaden God on high, that he may be adored by the con- 
gregation: he ascribes to him all the attributes of the most 
high God; what of him is not eaten, he packs up in the 
canctuary of a box, carries it about in solemn procession, 
and compels all he meets to fall down and worship; for 
these relics, how small soever they be, are still the whole 
transubstantiated God. . Ex 

All this may seem more like a ridiculous farce, than a 
solemn act of religious worship; but the conclusion has not 
unfrequently been truly serious and tragical. In many 
countries, where this religion is established, if a true Christian 
should meet this mockery of divinity in his procession, and, 
awed by the dictates of a good conscience, refuse to pollute 
his soul by bowing the knee to Baal, he would be seized 
by an outrageous mob: If he escaped the first excesses of 
superstitious frenzy (), he would be dragged to an inferna] 
dungeon, and having exhausted all the arts of ingenious 
cruelty, would be finally conducted with a mangled and 
maimed body, to conclude the diabolical scene, by expiring 
in fiery torments at a stake. Thus have many thousands of 
righteous martyrs glorified God; and not a few even in our 
own country, in times past, who were thus treated for deny- 
ing a morsel of bread to be the-great God. Such was, and 
such still is, the spirit of Popery, where it is not, as in our 
own country, controlled by righteous laws, and a mild 


stem of civil government. 


In England we see nothing but the fair side of Popery; 
in France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, and all countries 
here that religion is established, it shows itself in undis— 
zuised deformity, and warns us to take care of ourselves. 
1 have no enmity to the person of the Papist; many of that 
Persuasion are valuable men in their private characters and 
occupations z it would be unjust to deny, that some among 
them have considerable eminence in the scale of moral 
worth. In this their merit is the greater, because their re- 
gion, so far from enlarging and invigorating the mind, has 
2 natural tendency to fetter and enfeeble it, to choke the 
»-cds and stint the growth of real virtue, by inculcating 


and cherishing a spurious kind, neither well-pleasing to 
God, nor profitable to men. If such men are to be found 
in such a religion, what might we expect, if the veil should 
be taken from their hearts and they should come to know 
the truth ? But this they are not likely to do, if they find 
not gentle and friendly treatment on our part; that is, if, 
as far as may be consistent with our own civil and religious 
safety, their persons and fortunes are not protected, and 
| their misguided consciences indulged : Of such valuable 
rights no man ever suffered an abridgment without the most 
painful reluctance, and no man will ever listen to the most 
conclusive arguments, when they are urged by those whom 
he accounts oppressors. | e 
Our ancestors were well justified by the principle of self— 
defence, for entrenching themselves behind rigorous laws; 
but I should hope it is no longer necessary, on account of 
either the numbers or the power of the votaries of Rome, 
to continue the whole rigour. At present I can see them 
in no very formidable light, and neither as Protestants nor 
Christians have we the smallest right to treat them with 
severity, for merely religious opinions. 
As Protestants, we claim the fullest liberty of private 
judgment, and our own reformation can be justified by that 
claim alone. As Christians and servants of a Master, who 
came not to destroy, but to save men's lives, we are required 
to love all mankind as brethren, in the unbounded compre- 
hension of brotherly affection to include even enemies, and 
those that hate us. The example which Papists heretofore 
set in our kingdom, which, to speak truly, Protestants have 
sometimes imitated, and which is still too visible in Popish 
countries, is not our rule; we have a far better, the example 
of the meek and merciful Jesus, who lived and died with- 
out a rancorous thought, without a rancorous word against 
the most malicious persecutors. It is indeed very true, that 
if Popery should once again become the popular religion, it 
would involve us in the most miserable thraldom, both sp1- 
ritual and political; but the wisest and most effectual means 
to keep it down, is the diligent instruction of our own 
people in all evangelical truth, to impress their minds with 
a strong conviction of the great difference between the soft 
authority of our affectionate Saviour, and the heavy yoke of 
a proud and worldly-minded tyrant, who calls himself his 
vicar, whom the Lord Shall consume with the spirit of his 
mouth, that is, reduce to non-existence by the gradual pre- 
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valence of his word. The person of the Papist is the per- 


con of our brother, whom we are bound to love ; his reli- 
gion is a different affair, and we can never be sufficiently 
on our guard against it, while there are insidious priests, 
who creep into houses, and lead captive whomsoever they 
find fitly disposed. I will proceed, therefore, to finish the 
evidence, which may enable you to bring in a true verdict 
on the wild invention, which Papists have christened by 
the name of Transubstantiation. . | 

Me are never surprised to observe a resemblance be- 
tween the parent and the offspring. In the present case, 
the doctrine of transubstantiation has produced another, 
beside the idolatry of worshipping a breaden god, so like 


itself in the features of palpable falsehood, and shameless 
inconsistency with the words of the institution, that your 


common sense will reprobate it the moment you hear it. 
When the Popish church had defined, that the bread 
was" transformed into the real and living body of Jesus 
Christ, it followed, that the living and real body contained, 
not only the flesh and bones, but the blood also; and a 
question arose, - © If the transubstantiated body be the 
** whole living body, what occasion for transubstantiated 
blood? The blood must be received along with the living 


„body.“ The church consequently decreed that it was 
not necessary to receive the cup, that administering it to the 


laity was inexpedient and dangerous. Some of the holy 
blood, it was said, might drop on the unhallowed beard of 


a layman, and therefore the blood is appropriated to the 


more cautious and holier priest, though even he is not al- 

ways in the humour to taste the cup when he eats his wafer 

6 „„ 5 
But what says our Saviour Christ, and what says the sa- 


cred record? The Lord Jesus says, Drink ye all of this; 


and the sacred record says, and they all drank off it. By 


whom is it more reasonable that Christians should be 


guided! By Jesus Christ and the sacred record, or by 


a worldly-minded Pope and his slavich and idolizing 


council ? 

You will easily be convinced, that we do right when we 
all eat the bread, and all drink the cup, as Jesus Christ 
himself commanded, as himself administered them to his 
own disciples; and that the Popish priest, who often eats 
ne bread only, and always withholds the cup from the con- 
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gregation, and affirms that it is neither expedient nor ne- 
cessary to administer it, impudently opposes human autho- 
rity to the authority of Christ, who brought full credentials 
from his God and Father, from the God and Father of all, 
who is above all. 125 

In setting before you the Scripture doctrine of the Lord's 
Supper, the Popish tenet of transubstantiation necessarily 
fell in my way; and I was not unwilling to make you 
judges, as well of the absurdity and blasphemy of the doc- 
trine itself, as of the shocking idolatry and persecution 
which have been grounded upon it. I have said enough 
to direct your judgment, and therefore will not mark out to 
you any more of its very bad appendages. It will be more 
edifying to observe, that however strongly you may repro- 
bate the doctrine, and the worship grounded upon it; what— 
ever abhorrence you may feel for the infernal persecution, 
by which both are supported, there is nothing in any of 
them, which was not to be expected from the prophetic 
warnings which St. Paul gave to the first Christians, con- 
cerning the apostasy of the latter times. Re 
If the beginning of the fourth chapter of his first Epistle 

to Timothy were rightly translated, we should read thus, 
No the Spirit speaketh expressly, that in the latter times 
some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to seducing 
spirits and doctrines concerning demons,” (the word 
demons means the souls of deceased men and women, 
or, as the Papist calls them, male and female saints) 
through the fraud of reporters of lies, having their con- 
science seared with a hot iron; forbidding to marry, and 
* commanding to abstain from meats, which God has 
« created to be received with thanksgiving of them, who 
believe and know the truth.” N 

Again: In the second chapter of his second Epistle to 

the Thessalonians, the Apostle, speaking of the same 
apostates, fore warned his Gentile converts © of a mystery of 
V iniquity, and a wicked one to be revealed, whose coming 

is after the working of Satan, with all power and signs 
* and lying wonders, and with all deceivableness of un- 
„ righteousness in them that perish ; because they received 
* not the love of the truth, that they might be saved. And 
* for this cause God shall send them strong delusion, that 
they should believe a lie; that all might be judged who 
believed not the truth, but had pleasure in unrighte- 
ousness.“ : 


It is not possible, even in these latter times, when the apos- 
tasy is come to full maturity, tv draw a more exact picture 
of the Popish religion, than these two passages exhibit. It 
is not necessary to point out all the features; you could not 
fail to remark them as you heard the words. But surely, 
as the mystery and the wonder would be exceeding great if 


chere were a real transubstantiation ; so nothing less than a 


strong delusion, the most unconquerable aversion to the 
truth, @ conscience Seared with a hot iron, and utterly past 
{celing, can make any man believe, that the bread which 
he eats, is the perfect body of the Lord Jesus, who ascended 
into heaven; or, that a presumptuous priest, as it were by 
a word of conjuration, can transform plain bread into the 
God who was before all things, who made all things, and in- 
nabiteth eternity. e 
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DISCOURSE II. 


HE THAT EATETH AND DRINK ErH UNWORTHILY, EATETII 
AND DRINKETH DAMNATION TO HIMSELF, NOT DIS- 
CERNING THE LORD's BOD EFW... heh eee eee 1 Cor. xi. 29. 


It has long been remarked, by many very pious and Jearned 
Christians, that our vulgar translation of the original Scrip- 
tures, in many places, very unhappily, if not falsely, exhibits 
the sense of the sacred writers. From these the enemies of 
the faith take occasion te blaspheme, and weak brethren are 
Sometimes perverted, more frequently take up wrong 
notions of Christianity, which belong not at all to it, and 
greatly obstruct the power and influence of the gospel. 

For these reasons our ecclesiastical superiors, who have 
better means of information, than in their age the trans- 
lators could obtain, have, at various times, been earnestly 
requested to undertake and publish a translation better 
adapted for promoting Christian knowledge and edification; 
hitherto this most reasonable request has been treated 
with neglect, nor is there any appearance that it will shortly 
de attended to (0): all, therefore, that can be done in the 
present circumstances, is for private ministers to discharge 
their own consciences, by faithfully warning their respective 
congregations of material errors, such I mean, as may affect 
their Christian practice, or lead them into considerable 
misapprehensions of any part of the gospel scheme. 

Of this sort are the words I have now read to you: the 
idea which they impress on the mind of a mere English 
reader, is as distant as can possibly be conceived, from that 
which St. Paul designed to convey to the Corinthian con- 
verts; they are accordingly misunderstood by almost all un- 
learned Christians, and lead them into very pernicious 
mistakes. To this it is in a good measure owing, that the 
_ communion of the body and blood of Christ is, by one part, 
attended with so much terrifying superstition, and by 
another entirely deserted. 
Instead of approaching the Lord's table with sentiments 
of love, joy, gratitude, and complacent affections, how 


3 


frequently do we see the communicant to shudder at his 
own hardiness, as if he were staking his everlasting salvation 
by venturing, in that way, to profess himself the disciple of 


his Saviour. And how $hall we prevail upon the absolute 


deserter to apply this means of Christian improvement, 
while he is persuaded that he may possibly eat and drink 


to his own everlasting damnation ; and justifies his persua- 


sion by words, which he supposes to be St. Paul's? 
There is great reason to remove, if it can be removed, 
this unhappy prejudice, so derogatory to the love of the 


ever-blessed God, our Father, and the benevolent Jesus, 
our Redeemer : with this view I chose these words of our 


English New Testament, for our present consideration; and 

I hope to accomplish it, by setting before you, in this Dis- 
course, St. Paul's account of the institution, with the ar- 
guments and exhortations which he addressed to the Corin- 
thians, when he found it necessary to recall the very 
words of the Lord Jesus to their remembrance. 

In the former Discourse we have considered all that is re- 
corded in the gospels, respecting this very important ordi- 
nance ; and there 1s no other passage in the whole Scriptures, 
this of St. Paul excepted, where it is expressly treated of, 
On this it will be necessary to make some plain observations, 
and, as we proceed, to correct some terms of the present 
translation, which are not truly expressive of the original. 
If any one should suppose that I may possibly be mistaken 
myself, I wish to interest his charity so far as to believe, 
that I have as great regard for my own salvation as a 
serious Christian ought to have; and so far as that is con- 
nected with the true meaning of this particular portion of 
Scripture, it must depend on the very interpretation, which 
will presently be set forth to you: for after much attention 


to, and frequent examination of, the original words, I cannot 


ind them fairly capable of any other. 


If, therefore, you venture to rely on my ability and in- 


_ teprity, (though I could bring the suffrages of many most 
respectable men for the main of my interpretation) the 
appeal may again be made to your own common sense; 
and there is no doubt but you will be effectually convinced, 
that St. Paul has said nothing which ought to deter Christians 


of our times from a constant attendance on the Lord's 
table. 


In the eleventh chapter of his first epistle to the Corin- 


thians, he delivers his own conceptions of the Lord's 


Supper, and re proves the misconduct of his converts in their 
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you in this? I praise you not 
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celebration of it. I will put down the whole passage, 
though it is pretty long, that you may want no means of 
forming a right judgment.“ Now in this that I declare 
* unto you, I praise you not, that you come together, not 
for the better, but for the worse. For first of all, when 
« you come together in the church, I hear that there 
be divisions among you; and I partly believe it.— 
„For there must be also heresies (it ought to have been, 
parties or factions) among you, that they who are approved, 
% may be made manifest among you. When you come 
te together therefore into one place, you cannot fitly eat the 
* Lord's Supper (). For in eating every one taketh before 
* another his own supper (*); and one is hungry, and 
* another is drunken. What have ye not hovses to eat 
* and drink in? or despise ye the church of God, that is, 
* the assembly of your fellow-christians, and shame those 
de that have not? what shall I say unto you? shall J praise 
3” | | 

In the verses above recited, St. Paul has stated what he 
found blamable in the demeanour of his Corinthian con- 


verts, with respect to the manner and state of mind in which 


they ate the Lord's Supper; and his whole charge amounts 
to these three points. VVV 
Ist. That they ate their common food in the Christian 
assembly, which ought to have been eaten in their own 
houses. 7 3 
 2dly. That they mixed the Lord's Supper with their own, 
making it a part of their ordinary meal, and not distinguish- 
ing it from their common food, as, according to Christ's 
institution, they ought to have done. | 
3dly. That though they ate in the common assembly, yet 
they ate separately, every one his own supper: so that the 
plenty and excess of some shamed the hunger and penury 
of others; while divisions also, that is parties and factions, 
were, by that means, kept up amongst them (*). Io 
Thus nothing was transacted among them with the gravity 


and decency that became a religious ceremony. There was 


in fact nothing but disorder and confusion. They broke 
into many separate societies, and had no appearance of one 
body of Christians, united by mutual affection among them- 


selves, and commemorating their common head, their great 


Redeemer, whose body was broken and blood shed for the 
remission of sins, not of a few, but of many, of the whole 
brotherhood of believers, bigh and low, rich and poor, one 
with another ; and whose death therefore ought to have 


been commemorated with the same spirit of universal bene- 
volence, with which Christ died; with the joint thankful- 
| ness of the whole congregation, loving one another as 
4 members of Christ's body, and praising God with one heart 
| and one mouth, who, as equally the Father of all, had equally 
redeemed them all by the death_of his beloved Son. In 
celebrating an institution, that was intended to imprint on 
their hearts a conception of the boundless love of God and 
Christ, there could be no room for the narrow-mindedness 
and unsociable spirit of party; for the insolence of contemp- 
tuous wealth insulting and mortifying the thirst and hunger 
of the poorer brethren. 8 
Thus stands St. Paul's charge against the Corinthian com- 
municants; this is the sum of that umporthy eating and 
t{rinking, which he reproves with so masterly address, when 
he says, Shall I praise you in this? I praise you not. And 
to enable them to see how greatly blamable they were, he 
produces, in the next verses, the very words of the institu— 
tion as he had received them from the Lord, and had before 
delivered them to the same Corinthians, who made so ill an 
use of his information.” 5 — 
For,“ says he, “I have received of the Lord, that which 1 
* also I delivered unto you; that the Lord Jesus, the same . 1 
* night in which he was betrayed, took bread ; and when Wy 
he had given thanks, he brake it, and said, Take, eat; 
* this is my body which is broken for you; this do in re- 4 
* membrance of me. After the same manner also he took i 
„the cup, when he had supped, saying, This cup is the 4 
New Testament in my blood, This do ye, as oft as ye C| 
** drink it, in remembrance of me. For as oft as ye eat this Si. 
* bread, and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord's death | 
* till he come.” | — 
ihe ordinance being thus evidently of a religious nature, | 
entirely different from an ordinary banquet, and instituted 
ior the express purpose of s/owing the Lord's death till he 
£1, it is equally evident that the Corinthians had greatly 
de viated from the instructions, which St. Paul had before 
given them in the words you have just heard cited. Their 
coming together as they did, and behaving as they did in the 
public assembly, was not the proper demeanour of those, who 
ate the Lord's Supper. There could be nothing of religion in 
eating it in so disorderly a way, though they ate it in the place 
o public worship, while they made it a part of their ordinary 
meal, and ate it with drunkenness and excess. Least of all 
did they show the Lord's death, while every man ate it sepa- 
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rately as a part of his own supper; by that means foment- 
ing divisions and factions; the rich by the magnificence of 
their banquet shaming the poor, who returned unedified 


from the assembly, and hurt and fretted at, the hardness 


of heart of those, who had not thought of making them 
partakers of their abundance. This was not to imitate 
the example of their common Lord, who in his life-time 
had blessed the poor, and shed his blood with a particular 

view to their salvation. „ 
St. Paul proceeds, as his words are rendered in our English 
W herefore, whosoever shall eat this bread and 


„drink this cup unworthily, shall be guilty of the body and 


blood of the Lord.” What this eating and drinking un- 


worthily was, in the mind of St. Paul, you will sufficiently 


understand, from what has been observed above. It was 


eating and drinking as the Corinthians did; and let the sin 
of it be ever so great, (and undoubtedly it was not small,) it 
can be incurred by no communicant, as the ordinance 1s 
administered in our church. There is no gluttony, no 


drunkenness, no dividing into parties, no distinction of 


rich and poor ; all eat at the same table of the same bread, 
and drink of the same cup, for the express and only purpose 


of showing the Lord's death till he come. 


But the words of St. Paul himself, translated as they 


really mean, as only they can be connected with the con- 
text, will remove every fear of the most scrupulous. For 


thus St, Paul really peaks; Wherefore, whoever shall cat 
this bread and drink this cup unsuitably, that is, in a manner 
not agreeable to the form and end of the institution, ab be 
liable i be called in ques!ton touching the Lord's body and 
blood (7); that is, for a misuse not of common bread and 
wine, for which however he would be answerable to God 
the giver, but of the bread and wine, () which the Lord con- 
secrated to a religious use, when he made them the signs, 


memorials, and representatives of his body and blood, and 


called them by those names. We ought not to be surprised 
at this Es language, baving seen in the former dis- 
ow impossible it was to understand the words of 
the institution in any other sense; St. Paul only uses the 
language which his Master had put in his mouth. To 
what degree of punishment this calling in question for a } 
228 of the Lord's Supper amounted, we shall see bye 
and bye, | | 
St. Paul adds, But let a man examine himself, and so, 
that is, “ accordingly, let him eat of that bread and drink of 
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that cup.“ With respect to what is this self. examination to 
be made? Let the apostle be his own interpreter, and his 
meaning will hardly escape us. He had just before re proved 
the Corinthians for a great impropriety in their manner of 
eating the Lord's Supper. He had intimated his surprise 
how they could fall into it, seeing he had delivered to them 
the very form of institution, which he had learned from the 
Lord himself. The language was plain and hardly capable 
of mĩisconstruction. This very 
in the very words, and now appeals to their own deliberate 
judgment, whether such and such circumstances of their 


conduct, examined and compared with this rule, were not 


atutter variance with it, If they would examine themselves 
by this original and authentic form, they would see how 


little attention they had paid to it; and for the future, it was 


reasonable to hope, would eat and drink according to the 


will and purpose of Christ, when he appointed this method 


of commemorating his death. Let him eat, says he, accord- 
ingly, according to the form, of which he cannot now plead 


The apostle might have expressed the same 8 in 
words to the following effect. Let a man, with the form 


of the institution before him, and considering the end for 
* which it was ordained, descend into himself and consult 


* his conscience. His conscience will inform him what 
sort of comportment is suitable to a due celebration of a 
merely religious ceremony, instituted for the sole purpose 
* of commemorating his Redeemer's death. His conscience 
** will inform him, that the institution is abused, and the 
purpose utterly frustrated, if he use it as an occasion of 
displaying a fastidious pride, of enhancing his conse- 


* quence with his party, and without a special reference 


to the death of Christ, who died for all, for the poor as 
« well a 8 

This is the sort of self. examination which St. Paul recom. 
mended to the Corinthian communicants. How very dif- 
terent it is from that which is now generally thought neces- 
sary towards worthily communicating, you all perceive. 


_ Self-examination is, undoubtedly, an excellent means of 


spiritual improvement, of assuring to ourselves a good re- 

ward in the day of the Lord. But to that end it ought not 

to be performed on this or that particular occasion; it 

ought to be constant; it ought to be daily; it ought to 

danctify every approach to God in prayer, and every trans- 

action in which we make God a party. The Christian 
2 


form, therefore, he repeated 
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 treasures which neither moth nor rust can CONSUME, is always 


Lord's table; the whole of his religious service will be a 


purpose, or be in a proper condition to perform any 3 


danger is a terrible one, if we: consider the inveigling nature 


it is wont to form with the Kamen heart. 


In the original they contain a very harsh figure, which would 


drunkenness and faction, and seemed to forget the death of 
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knows that he bas always an account outstanding with 
God, and he will not delay a moment to make it up; because 
he like wise knows that he may be called to immediate pay- 
ment, and the consequence of not having wherewithal to 1 
pay. He lives in constant expectation of his Master's coming, 
and having prepared for himself bags which war not old, and 


ready to restore him his own with usury. 
Such an one will always be an acceptable guest at the 


sweet savour before God. But he, who conceives one time 
to be properer and holier than another for the great business 
of making his peace with God, will seldom do it to good 


able service of religion. There is danger, lest he suffer his 9 
sins to accumulate, in hopes of shak ing them off all together 3 

with less trouble, when this proper and holy time arrives 
and lest he should be called away in the meantirue with the |* 
accumulation on his head. There is danger, lest he thus 
gradually contract an alliance and familiarity with sin. This | #3 


of sin, and the friendship, which, upon a short indulgence, 


We come next to the reason, with which St. Paul enforces 
this sort of self. examination on the Corinthian communi- 
cants. * For,” says he, as his sense is expressed in the English 
translation, “ he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth 
* and drinketh damnation to himself, not discerning the Lord's 
* body.” These are words of aterrible sound indeed; but con- 
sidering them only so far as they are countenanced by St. Paul, 
there is ; nothing ! in the meaning correspondent to the sound. 


have a disagreeable effect in our language; but what I am 
going to set down, will very exactly convey their import. Ie 
that eateth and drinketh unsuztably, as the Corinthians did, 

when they converted the Lord's Supper into an occasion of 


Christ kguratively represented, by such eating and drinking 
bringeth himself into question before his Judge (), not dis- 
bing uisling lhe Lord's body ; that is, cont founding the bread 
and wine, the figurative body of Christ, with his ordinary 
meal. Every man's consetence, who examines the words: 


of the original institution, will convince bien, that this 8 
the strangest perversion « of it. 
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. The Apostle next specifies the punishment, which the 
Corinthians incurred by eating the Lord's Supper in this 
unsuitable and disorderly manner; and this was the tempo- 


ral suffering of infirmity, sickness, and death; © For,“ says he, 


« for this cause many are weak and sickly among you, and 
© many sleep.“ that is, kave died. This was the punishment 
inflicted, and this only; but here is nothing like eternal dam- 
nation in the future world, as many are apt to conceive, when 


they read of cating and drinking dumnation to hinge, as our 


translation most unhappily renders the words of this twenty- 
ninth verse. ge 

It is far from improbable, it is indeed very teasonable 
to believe, that this infirmity, sickness, and death, with 
which he says these disorderly communicants were dis— 


ciplined, were the natural consequences of the intemperance 


and repletion of those banquets, with which they so irreve- 


rently mixed the Lord's Supper. And the lesson was equally 


Striking, and had a direct tendency to reform the abuse, 
whether they were inflicted by the immediate hand of God, 
or arose from the constitution of things, which his wisdom 
had before established: in either case he was the dispenser 


of them, and they equally subserved the purposes of his 
moral government. It must, however, I think, be taken 


for granted, that St. Paul alludes to certain events, which 


had happened at the very time and place of their public 
assemblies, where some, perhaps, were struck with sudden 
death, at least were seized with violent distempers, which 


sometimes ended in death. 


The next words, as they stand in our bibles, are, © For if 
we woutd judge ourselves, we should not be judged.” The 
translation, I am persuaded, ought to be, For , we would 
wthdraw or Separate ourselves, ( namely, from such worldly 
views, respects, and attachments, as St. Paul informs us 
misled the Corinthians, we $hould not be brought in question 


oy our Judge: but when we are $0 questioned, we are chastened 


and instructed of the Lord, that we may not be condemned 
with the world, Here we see that the purpose of this 


judicial discipline was most merciful, namely, chastisement 


and instruction, that the disorderly communicant might 
be reclaimed, and finally saved, not (as the English word 
damnation implies) finally condemned with unbelicvers. 
Next follows the apostle's explicit direction, which 
was to rectify the whole disorder: “ Wherefore,” says he, 


: 3 


my brethren, when you come together to eat, tarry one 
© for another; and if any man hunger, let him eat at 
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© home, that your coming together may hot bring vou 
* under the question of your Judge.” That you come not 
together to condemnation, are the words of our translation, 
but the word condemnation does not give the exact sense 
of the original. This is the remedy, and it fully proves the 
nature of the distemper to which it was applied ; namely, 
} that the unworthy eating and drinking of the Corinthians, or 
| as it would have been more properly called, their unsuit able 
| | eating and drinking, was what has been stated above, eat- 
5 ing their ordinary meal in the place of the public assembly, 
1 mixing the Lord's Supper with it, and eating and drinking 
| in parties to excess, while the poor brethren, not allowed 
| to partake, hungered, and were ashamed of their poverty. 
i This St. Paul's direction would rectify, and it would rectify 
nothing else. 5 y Dok 
| Such, I am convinced, is the real sense of this portion of 
Scripture, which, in consequence of several mistranslations 
most injurious to St. Paul, has been misunderstood more, 
perhaps, than any other whatsoever, to the great hindrance 
of Christian editication, or rather to the great encouragement 
of very pernicious superstitions. That you may clearly 
understand it, I will put down a connected translation of 
the latter part, where the chief mistakes have happened, as 
close to the original as the nature of the two languages will 
allow. If St. Paul therefore had wrote in Engltsh, I con- 
. ceive he might have expressed himself nearly in the follow- 
ing words : 5 | 
«© Therefore, whosoever shall eat this bread, and drink 
this cup unsuitably,” (you will remember that this respects 
the unbecoming manner in which the Corinthians celebrated 
the ordinance) © will be liable to be called in question touch- 
ing the Lord's body and blood ;” in other words, for a 
misuse of the bread and wine which represent Christ's body 
and blood in the Lord's Supper. © But let a man examine 
„ himselt ;” that is, with the form of institution before him, 
let him consult his conscience, what sort of comportment 
is most suitable to so sacred an ordinance ; “ and accordingly 
let him eat of that bread and drink of that cup. For he 
that eateth and drinketh unsuitably, by such eating and 
drinking, bringeth himself into question before his Judge, 
not distinguishing the Lord's body;“ that is, not making a 
difference between an ordinary meal and the Lord's Sup- 
per. © For this cause many are weak and sickly among 
* you, and many sleep;“ that is, have died. For if we 
* would withdraw and separate ourselves“ from all worldly 
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views and attachments, © we should not be brought in 


question by our Judge; but when we are so questioned, 


« we are chastened and instructed of the Lord, that we may 
„not be condemned with the world. Wherefore, my 
_ « brethren, when you come together to eat, wait for one 
« another, And if any man hunger, let him eat at home, 
« that your coming together may not bring you under the 
« question of your Judge.” 


lere I cannot help expressing a wish, that in this, as 


well as in other cases, scripture-names and no other had 
been used. The Holy Spirit, which was sent to lead the 
apostles into all truth, is certainly our safest and best guide 
with respect to the words, in which revealed truth may most 

roperly be taught. The Christian rite, which we have 
be considering, is called in the Holy Scriptures, the com- 


munion of the body and blood of Christ, and the Lord's 


Supper. It has no other name from the sacred writers; and 
both these convey a precise and complete idea of the thing. 


These, however, did not satisfy men, who thought they 
could speak more properly than the apostles; they in- 


vented therefore the word Sacrament, which, after all the 
explanations it has received, has left the most simple and 
most intelligible ceremony 1n the world, enveloped at least 


in the appearance of mystery. You will now see the reason, 
why, in treating so largely of this important institution, I 


have all along given it the scripture- names, and never used 
the word Sacrament. Nothing has brought more confusion 
and superstition into popular Christianity, than the invention 
and adoption of unscriptural names. 7 
I have taken some pains to elucidate this whole matter; 
and I flatter myself that I have made St. Paul's meaning in- 


telligible to you all; that I have convinced you, that every 


50ber and serious Christian may at all times safely approach 
the Lord's table; that there never was any danger of eating 


and drinking to eternal damnation; that there is none even 


of cating and drinking to temporal punishment among us, 
except we should be toolish enough to adopt the disorderly 
cating and drinking of the Corinthians. 


Let him therefore, who, upon misconceived fears and 


apprehensions, has hitherto abstained from the Lord's table, 
no longer absent himself. Let him associate with his 
brethren and sisters in commemorating the death of their 
merciful Redeemer, and be convinced by the fact, how 
powertul a means of improving his heart, of expanding it in 
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universal bene volence, and advancing in 5 spiritual graces 
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and attainments he has hitherto neglected. Let him not 
F say, he is unworthy, or unfit. If he is worthy and fit to be 
| saved, he cannot be unworthy, or unfit, to commemorate his 
Saviour; heaven is a holier place than even the table of the 
Lord. If he is fit to live in Christian intercourse with his 
brethren; he cannot be unfit to communicate with them in 
any act whatsoever of Christ's religion. If he is not afraid 


| | to die, and appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, what 
F terror can he see in contemplating that stupendous act of 
zZ mercy, by which his Redeemer gave himself to death for 


the salvation of the world, and opened a road to life and im- 
mortality ? Surely he will not dare to live in a condition, in 3 
which he would not dare to die; nof dare to die an outcas F 
from the tender mercies of God and Chrit. _ a F 
Every conscientious minister of the gospel will feel the 
Sincerest pleasure in seeing all his congregation constant 
attendants on this edifying ordinance, and attending it with 
those joyous emotions, which in a well-informed mind it 
will not fail to excite, casting out fear, and cherishing love 
and all its kindred affections. If we love not God for setting 
before us the inestimable prize of our high calling, and put- 
ting it within our reach by the death of Christ, whom shall 
we love, and for what? If we are unwilling to recall this 
idea, what do we expect more delightful in this world or 
| the next? Afford me the pleasure of frequently seeing you 
. thus happily renewing your professions of obedience to your 
great Master, at his table; and give the world a proof, that 
K it is impossible to take frequent occasions of returning fer- 
vent thanks to God for your redemption, without decoming 
really and truly Christians in the spirit and exercise of love 
i unfeigned towards all your brethren, such love, as prompted 
: God to send his beloved Son, and the Son to die for the re- 
mission of your sins, and to procure an habitation that dell 
not away, eternal in the heavens, for ail who receive the 
truth, and obey it faithfully with all their power. 
Here I could wish to conclude, but must say a few words 
more. There is an abuse, derived originally from that fruit- 
ful mine of corruption, transubstantiation, and countenanced 
by certain misapplied or misconceived expressions in our 
own offices, which it is of infinite consequence to correct; 
because, I am afraid, it has been fatal to the salvation of 
many. An opinion has gone abroad, that a death-bed com- 
munion will make up all deficiencies of Christian duty. On 
this principle no small number, however averse before to 
the Lord's table, become anxious and eager to participate 
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of it at that sad time, and generally the more anxious and 
-ager, the more profligate their conversation and intercourse 
with the world has been, and the less their thoughts have 
been employed on God and their religious obligations in 
the days of health and vigour. 
Can these men really persuade themselves, that the cere- 
mony will operate as a charm ; that it will wipe away an 
immense accumulation of guilt ; carry along with it sanctifi- 
cation and purity, give them a safe passport to eternal life, 
and a full right to the acquittal of their Judge ? Thus they 
do persuade themselves, or think that they persuade them- 
selves; and happy should I be, if I could eradicate this de- 
ception from the mind of every one that hears me: For a 
cruel deception it is, and so they will find it in their great 
need, when conscience will be no longer quiet, or when its 
fallacious calm shall be succeeded by the tempest of almighty 
vengeance. Go, unhappy men, ler me entreat you, go to 
your New Testament, and learn, that nothing shall com- 
pensate for the want of Christian qualifications ; © that he 
alone, that doth righteousness, is righteous ; that he alone, 
« that keepeth the commandments, shall enter into life. 
** Be not deceived,” says St. Paul, © neither fornicators, 
© nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers 
* of themselves with mankind, nor thieves, nor covetous, 
nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit 
„the kingdom of God.“ L 
Suffer me to reason this matter with you a little farther, 

and judge ye what I say. Through the whole New Testa— 
ment, actual righteousness and holiness of life, good works 
aud a pure conscience, are mad indispensable conditions 
of salvation. Sin may be atoned and abolished by actual 
and hearty repentance; that is, by an actual amendment 
of lite and change of disposition; but there is no promise 
nat sin shall be atoned or abohshed any other way; there 
is no proof that the apostles administered the Lord's Supper, 
that their Master commanded them to administer it, to the 
dying sick, or that it was to be the great corrective of an 
!-spent life. Go again to the sacred oracle and convince 
yourselves. If there be any such proof or promise, let them 
% produced for the comfort of all who need them; but risk 
not your salvation on a mere fancy and illusion. The blessed 
Jesus instituted the commemoration of his death with the 


most benevolent design, and shall we pervert it to an occa- 
don of our utter ruin | 
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If saving faith be a faith that worketh by love, if not he, that 
' $aith to his Saviour, Lord, Lord, but he that doth his Father's 
will, hall enter into the kingdom of heaven, no man was ever 
saved merely by partak ing of the Lord's Supper on his death- 
bed; no man, so partaking of it, was ever saved who would 
not have been saved without it. It was ordained for the sole 
purpose of preserving the memory of the Lord Jesus; that 
is, to keep alive in us a grateful sense of his sufferings in our 
behalf, and of our obligation to observe his laws, and pro- 
duce the fruits of his holy religion. There is no possibllity 
of separating his death from the end for which he died; 
namely, that he might be constituted our Lawgiver, and 


King, and Judge. These characters necessarily stand forth 


to those, who have duly informed themselves of his history. 


If therefore we have none of these fruits, or if our fruits are 


of a contrary kind, if we have despised and defied his 
authority and his laws, the, perhaps hypocritical, sorrow, or 


even the actual remorse of the dying sinner, will not justify 


his hope, if it is true, that he shall be judged according to his 
works. To the pure, indeed, all things are pure ; and the 


good Christian may close his life, with increased comfort, 


by commemorating his Redeemer's death; but it is the 
excess of presumption to expect, that a single ceremony, 


instituted as a means of producing, not of superseding, righte- 


ousness, and hastily, perhaps reluctantly, performed, when 
all hope of sinful indulgence is gone for ever, will purify 

and save the habitually polluted and veteran rebel. O 
miserable man, who leanest on so frail a prop, how wilt 
thou be confounded, when thy mistake shall be discovered, 
and thou shalt hear the sentence of thy offended Judge, J 
never knew thee, depart from me, thou worker of iniquity ! 


APPENDIX 


CONTAINING 


| NOTES and ILLUSTRATIONS. 


* Vn UNGUARDED parts Protestant writings and for- 
— | mularies, —It is a well-known artifice of Romish priests, 
which they are careful to teach those also, who are thought 
worthy to partake in the merit of making proselytes, to point 
out to the n upon whom they are practising, certain 
passages of our public Liturgy; and if, by this means, they 
cConvince him that he has all his life been believing transub- 
stantiation, the great difficulty is removed, and the rest 
follows of course: for he, whose faith can digest transubstan- 
tiation, will, without difficulty, swallow any absurdity what- 
s0ever. = 1 
Such passages as these, I am persuaded, a late advocate 4 
| 


for Popery had in his eye, when he confidently professed his 

conviction, © that the Protestant church of England and _ 
* Catholics were divided by very thin partitions.“ {State 1 
and Behaviour of English Catholics, p. 148.) If the writer — 
really believed what he says, he must have written with | | 

very little information on the subject; for thus speaks the | i 
church of England in her 28th article: Transubstantiation #1 
(or the change of the substance of bread and wine in the { 
Lord's Supper) cannot be proved by holy writ ; but it is 1 
«* repugnant to the plain words of scripture, overthrowing In 
* the nature of a sacrament, and hath given occasion to 1 
many superstitions.“— The sacrament of the Lord's Sup- 
* per was not by Christ's ordinance reserved, carried about, 
* lifted up, or worshipped.” Again, in her caution sub- 
joined to the communion service, the church of England 
declares, * That thereby” (viz. by kneeling at the com- 
munion table) “ no adoration is intended, or ought to be 
* done, either unto the sacramental bread or wine, or unto 
* any corporal presence of Christ's natural flesh and blood. 
For the sacramental bread and wine remain still in their 
H yery natural substances, and therefore may not be adored, 
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e (for that were idolatry to be abhorred of all faithful 
« Christians) and the natural body and blood of our Saviour 
Christ are in heaven, not here; it being against the truth 
* of Christ's natural body to be at one time in more places 
ce than one.” * 138 
Shall we suppose that these solemn determinations were 
unknown to the writer in question? If so, much may be 


said in his excuse, but his proposition, nevertheless, is abso- 


lutely false: for let the church of England mean what she 
will by certain expressions in her offices, it is not possible 
she should mean transubstantiation; for she expressly calls 
it the“ occasion of many superstitions,” and declares the 


adoration of * the sacramental bread and wine to be idolatty 


« to be abhorred of all faithful Christians.“ e 

In this respect, therefore, not to mention the abomina- 
tions of saint-worship, and image- worship, purgatory, and 
various other corruptions, which the church of Rome has 
established, and the church of England absolutely condemns 
as utterly incompatible with true Christianity, the church of 


England is as opposite to Popery, notwithstanding the spe- 


cious garb in which this ingenious artist has dressed her out, 


as the east is from the west; and the partitions between 


them are as firm and substantial as mountains of adamant. 
I shall be sorry, if I have taken up an uncharitable opinion; 
but I find myself inclined to believe that he was aware of 
this himself: otherwise, it should seem, instead of writin 
his book, and misrepresenting both sides, he would have 


brushed away the cobweb-veil, and cordially shak ing hands 
with his Protestant fellow-subjects, would have entitled him- 


self to a participation of those rights, from which he thinks 
it so hard to be excluded. Very thin partitions would 
make but a feeble resistance, when something so very de- 
sirable was seen through them“. 1 


* To God alone we pay our homage of adoration,“ says this writer 


at his page 155. Surely, Sir, your memory needs refreshing; for open 


your Missal, or any book of Popish devotions, and you will find prayers 
addressed to Saints, and things asked of them, lic God only gives, 
pardon of sin, redemption, and salvation; to a Queen of Heaven, to 3 
Saint Panthaleon, a Saint George, a Saint Christopher, a groupe of 
eleven thousand all together. 1 was going to cry out, amazing effrontery! 


when [ discovered the loop-hole he has provided for his escape. This, it 


seems, is not adoration, it is only weneration, Away with the infamous 
quibble! Infidels will laugh at, and Protestants detest, the religion, which 
needs such a defence. Prayer is the very highest act of religious worship; 
and be it called adoration or weneration, it is due to God alone, if St. Paul 


It is indeed much to be lamented, that the compilers of 
our Liturgy seem not to have had sufficiently exact ideas of 
ihe nature and design of the Lord's Supper, and that they 
applied to it certain texts of Scripture, which have no con- 
nection with it. Thus common Christians, who never look 
beyond the offices themselves, are misled, and too frequently 
become an easy prey to the insidious emissaries of Rome, 

who are furnished with traps of all kinds to catch the un- 
wary. | 7 e . 
For my own part, I have no scruple to confess, that our 
whole communion-service has great need of revision and 
amendment. The same sentiments are avowed by a very 
considerable and valuable part of both clergy and laity ; and 
certainly 1t 1s most fit and reasonable to accommodate our 


public offices to the plain sense of Scripture, and not, as a 


late writer, in his letter to Dr. Bell, seems to wish, to con- 
tinue to inculcate wrong notions, because they are more 
agreeable to the offices already established. At this time in 
particular, when Popery is setting up a bold claim to re- 
lationship with the reformation of England, it will well be- 
come us to remove the danger of infection from our people, 
as far as truth and reason will allow. This would be done 
more effectually by perfecting our own reformation, than 


have any authority, who says, In all things let your requests be made fungen unto 
Go, or our Saviour, who commands, when ge pray, say, Our Father who art 
in heaven. Ra | 
At page 143, he says, “ beg he (the reader) will think, that J know 
better than he does, what is my own religion.” This may be very true; 
hut if he is not a Papist, he is to blame to call himself so. What the 
Popish religion is, (and against that on!y I dispute,) every man, who is able 
to read, may know as well as he. Protestants do right, when they take 
their ideas of Popery from her own authentic documents. By these docu- 
ments she is convicted of gross idolatry, and the vilest corruptions. B 
the same documents it appears that she has a tyrant at her head, who at 
all tines, and in all places, wheresoever and whenever his sccular policy 
required not more cautious measures, assumed and exercised the power 
of dispensing with oaths, and deposing kings. If, in later times, the 
civil powers of Europe have been, some more, some less, unwilling to be 
ridden by him, this is a necessary, previous step to his predicted downfall, 
and may encourage us to hope, that in due time they will throw him en— 
rely from their shoulders. . bs | | 
Nothing seems to me more likely to accelerate that desirable event, 
than that ane of sentiment, which distinguishes pages 186, 187, of 


this publication, and which 1 notice to the writer's honour. If the priests 


| 


oi Eome should generally become strenuous and able advocates for the | 


rights of conscience, claimimg full, perfect, equal liberty for every seet 
v1 every religion under heaven, their church would soon be buried under 
ner own rubbish, With such a priesthood, inculcating the generous, en- 
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by the severest penal laws that could possibly be enacted ; 
for this would be, as Prior says, clapping the padlock on 
« the mind.” AE 
But we have other inducements for reviewing our ecele- 
siastical constitution. It is a well-known fact, that in Po- 
pish countries, those who have any freedom of thought at 
all, churchmen and laity, and are not the passive slaves of 
ecclesiastical imposition, are frank infidels : And supposing 
their national establishment to hold out a true representation 
of Christianity, their reason is unanswerable, That God 
* could not be the author of an absurd religion.” But infi- 
delity is not the growth of Popish soils alone ; it springs 
rankly in our own kingdom, and considering the rank in 
life of those, among whom it chiefly thrives, threatens to 
involve us in consequences the most alarming, If we ask 
our fellow-subjects, who have fallen into these sentiments, 
why they have revolted from the religion of their fathers, 
they are not backward to avow, that certain dogmas, which 
the church of England teaches as doctrines of Yeo Christ, 
are not altogether reconcilable to certain truths, which they 
say they previously know and feel. If Protestants are sin- 
cere in professing to believe, that the bible only contains 
their rule of taith, why should not these stumbling blocks be 


| | larged, tolerating spirit of Christianity, it is impossible she should stand. 

I On persecution she was originally founded; by persecution she has hitherto 
| subsisted; persecution is the bulwark which at this day fences her around. 

Her sanguinary canons and decrees, still unreversed, which she cannot 

reverse without giving up her proud pretence to infallibility ; her infernal 

tribunals, carrying terror to the boldest heart, and erected for the sole 
purpose of torturing, mangling, and burning the friends of truth and ratio- 

nal inquiry, are the muniments to which she trusts, and she has at all 

times been anxiously diligent to keep them in repair. She is well aware 

of their importance, and that men will nat profess to believe darkness to 


be light, and light darkness, without some ircesistible motive over-ruling 


their convictions, | 


She certainly, therefore, will not thank this gentleman for the contents 
of the pages last noted; and he would be more consistent, if he were no 
longer a half-Papist, but wholly and truly a Protestant. There are a 
great many, I believe, of the same description among those who call them- 
selves Catholics, and it is a great pity they have not resolution to break 
their shackles entirely. Not daring to look Popery full in the face, they 
hide her most hideous features, and the prejudices of party and educa- 
tion reconcile them to the rest. These prejudices never give way (0 
| severe treatment; they are made inflexible by it. This is a good reason 
why every equitable indulgence should be granted them. they will 
be led to see farther, and act better, to obey the call of their Saviour, 
Come out of her, my fieofile, that ye be not partakers of her cin, and that ye receivs 
not of her plagues, ©» — e eLae 25 
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taken out of the way, and inquirers sent to the bible only 
for information; where, supposing them to be honest men, 
the strictest scrutiny would end in the greater triumph of 
the gospel? We owe something even to their prejudices ; 
and by this means, we should refer them to the surest, the 
only sure guide. If they examine the original records with 
impartiality and candour, and were accustomed to take their 
idea of Christianity from the portrait drawn of it by Christ 
and his apostles, they would hardly fail to find the evidence 
irresistible, and all its genuine doctrines, in the view of 
sound reason, unexceptionable. 8 


What our Saviour says. John vi. about eating the flesh 
and drinking the blood of the Son of man, was spoken long 
before the institution of the Lord's Supper ; and his hearers 
could not possibly understand him, as speaking with a view 
to that. The words are indeed capable of but one, and 
that a highly figurative, sense. If we receive him as our 
Lawgiver and Master, and make his laws the rule of our 
probationary conduct, this faith, thus coupled with obedi- 
ence, will be in us a principle of immortal life. We shall 
live by it in the world to come, as we live here, and per- 
form the functions of the present life, by our ordinary food. 

In this sense, Jesus Christ and his doctrines are not un- 
aptly styled the food of the future life; and in this sense 
he says of himself, John iv. 34. My meat is to do the will 
of him that ent me; and thus he certainly explains his own 
meaning, when he says, It is the spirit that quickeneth, the 
flesſi profiteth nothing. The words that I speak unto you, they 
are spirit and they are life. As if he had said, The $piri- 
_ « tual food which I brought down from heaven, and which 

I called my flesh and my blood, because, in the course 
* of my dispensing it, I shall suffer the wounding of my 
flesh and the shedding of my blood, is that which giveth 
real life; while the fleshly, gross, and terrestrial aliment is 
of little consequence, having no power to prolong life 
beyond a very limited duration. The doctrines, which I 
(teach, have indeed a spiritual and vivifying power; and, 

if you obstruct not their operation, will enable you to live 
tor ever in the kingdom of my Father.“ 

The words considered, with their context, are evidently 
descriptive of the effect of the whole gospel-dispensation, 
upon those who embrace and ani It in their lives; 
and it is a dangerous mistake to ascribe to the observance 
of a single ordinance what can only be the result of complete 
obedience. If receiving the communion be at all eating the 
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« suck my blood, that darest incorporate my flesh and blood 


i. 


flesh and drinking the blood of the Son of man, it must be in 
a very limited and inferior sense; that is, so far only, as one 


act of Christian duty may reckon in a sum total of ten thou- 
sand. In the true and proper sense, in which our Saviour 
spoke the words and meaned to be understood, He only 
eats his flesh, and drinks his blood, who obeys all the laws 
of God as administered by Jesus Christ. EN 
However, therefore, our reformers may be excused for 


their misapprehension of this Scripture, by the prejudices, 


deficient light, and other circumstances of the times, we 


surely, who have many OO advantages, ought to have 


very substantial reasons, if we wish to be exculpated, for 
continuing to misapply it. That might be very edifying in 


the age of the reformation, which in our times has a con- 


trary effect. oy 

The foregoing observations are equally applicable to what 
immediately follows in the communion service. If * We 
« dwell in Christ, and Christ in us,“ if we are made “ one 


with Christ, and Christ with us,” by the single act of eating 
the Lord's Supper, this single act is alone necessary for 


salvation. Here again the tempting priest sets his foot, and 
he easily convinces Protestants of a certain description, that 
they, who have this intimate connection with Christ, can 


_ want — of Christian perfection. It is true, indeed, 


that this perfection must be a mere opus operatum, which 
King Edward's articles expressly, and the present articles 
virtually, as is generally supposed, condemn as impious and 
absurd; but if we may conclude from appearances, the per- 
suasion of an opus operatum is far from uncommon among 
Protestants themselves, who seem to be led into it by these 


and other passages of our own Liturgy, without considering 


what either the Scripture, or the Liturgy itself, in its general 


tenor, teaches to the contrary, Such a persuasion 1s a sore 
evil, and it much behoves us to remove the occasion of it. 


I never read the following passage of an author, whose 
powerful artillery silenced all the batteries, and irrecover- 


ably discomfited the whole host of Popish sophistry, without 


the most mortifying reflections. ** If it be so great a crime,” 
says the admirable Chillingworth, © for a man only to talk 
« of God, to make mention of his name, when the heart is 
e unclean and unreformed, with how much greater reason 


„ may Christ say, What art thou, that takest me into thy 


«© mouth? What art thou, that darest devour my flesh, and 
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« into thyself, to make my spotless body an instrument of 
« thy lusts, a temple for the devil to inhabit and reign in?“ 
Sermon 3d, at the end. 1 | | N 

Who would have expected this from such a man? and 
how melancholy a proof is it, that the very heroes of truth 
and reason cannot always steer clear of the absurdest incon- 
sistencies, when they write with system in their heads; for 


turn now to his © Religion of Protestants,” iv. 46, and com- 
pare the almost endless train of contradictions, which he has 


immovably fixed on the doctrine of transubstantiation, and 
then, good reader, if thou canst, forbear to weep over th: 
infirmity of this excellent man. 


It is impossible to say what particular ideas, or shadows 
of ideas, vibrated through his mind, while he wrote the 


words just cited; but the words themselves mean nothin 

but transubstantiation, which they inculcate with wonderful 
emphasis and force. Thus he gave up the triumph, which 
he had so gloriously won over the champions of Rome; 
and viewing him in the moment, while he so solemnly 


pressed the vilest of her corruptions, a corruption, which of 


all others he most cordially abhorred, on his Protestant audi- 
ence, have we not reason, with pity and astonishment, to 
apply the poet's exclamation ? SL Re ys 
Hei mihi, Qualis erat] quantum mutatus ab illo 
Hectore, qui redit eruvids indutus Achillis, 
Vel Dandum Phrygios jaculatus puppibus ignes / 
2) Porrum et cepe nefas violare, et frangere morsu. 
O sanctas gentes, quibus hec nascuntur in hortis 
Numinal A es: Juo. Sat. xv. 


3) Superstitious frenzy.— That superstition is capable of 


working the most direful effects, the outrages which con- 
vulsed our metropolis in June, 1780, are a shocking proof. 
The actors, however, by whatever name they might diguify 
themselves, were neither Protestanis nor Christians; and 
we have this difference for our comfort ; British political 
justice hanged the rioters, a Popish inquisition would have 
ratified their acts and burned the heretic. 

(4) Nor is there any appearunce that it will shortly.be at- 
tered to.—There are Bishops, however, who see and ac- 
Knowledge the great expediency of such a measure ; and if 
they were not over-ruled, it may certainly be concluded, 
would exert all their influence and abilities to carry it into 
execution. The present most learned Bishop of London 
peaks on the subject with an openness and candour truly 
becoming the episcopal character. 888 it shall be 
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thought proper,“ says he, to set forth the Holy Scriptures 


« for the public use of our church to better advantage, than 
« as they appear in our present English translation, the ex- 
e pediency of which grows every day more and more evident, 
« a revision or correction of that tranzlation may, perhaps, 


< be more advisable, than to attempt an entirely new one. 


For as to the style and language, it admits but of little 
« improvement; but, in respect of the sense and accuracy 
<« of interpretation, the improvements, of which it is capable, 
« are great and numbetless.“ Preliminary Discourse to 
Bishop Lowth's Tsaiah. | + 205 

It can hardly be, but that great and numberless Improve» 


ments in the sense and accuracy of interpretation, would 


have some operation to detect errors in an ecclesiastical 
establishment, founded on an interpretation still more thickly 
sown with wrong senses and inaccuracies. I mean the in- 
terpretation of the reformers, as it was set forth in the times 
of Edward and Elizabeth. But it was not to be expected, 
that King James's interpreters, who prepared the translation 
now in use, being near successors to the reformers, and not 
having much better information, and holding the same theolo- 
gica] opinions, would make many alterations in the sense, as 
was indeed the fact, whatever they might do in respect of the 
style and language. Still, therefore, there remain number- 


less wrong senses and inaccuracies, and a translation, which 
would remove these, might not look so favourably towards 


certain parts of our present constitution. = 

Here, I am persuaded, we shall find the precise reason whya 
new translation of the Scriptures has not hitherto been under- 
taken, Our ecclesiastical affairs, it seems, are to remain as 
they were settled at the reformation, whatever may be the 
importance of any thing, which was then either misappre- 


| hended or overlooked, or whatever farther provision may be 


necessary to be made for the edification of the Christian 
flock. The fate of a late clerical petition, and of another 
similar application made to a different quarter, by the worthy 
Mr. Wollaston and his respectable associates, is well-known. 
And more lately a prelate, of eminent abilities, has adopted 


an argument against all future revision, which if it be valid, 


we may as well cast our bibles into the fire. It is a pity, 
therefore, that his Lordship had no better choice; but ne- 
cessity makes a weapon of a rush or a straw ; and the argu- 


ment, such as it is, will be found in Dr, Burgh's Scriptural 


Contutation, p 220, to this purport ; © The whole contents 
* of the Holy Scriptures were as perspicuous to the first re- 
* formzcrs as they can be to us, or our latest posterity,” 


* « 
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The same argument would have justified the strongest 
renitency against reviewing the public system of Popish 
times; and may I venture to own my fears to his Lordship, 
that, whenever the validity of it shall be admitted in these 

| kingdoms, it will carry us back to St. Ursula, and St: 
Anthony, and their friend and patron, the old gentleman 
at Rome, and annihilate every thing valuable to men and 
Christians? The Scriptures were the same in earlier times, 
as in the days of the reformers, and consequently their 
perspicuity the same. The Popish disputants appealed to 
the Scriptures, but their appeal was nugatory, while they 
insisted on interpreting according to the sense of the 
church, that is, ecclesiastical tradition; and tradition is 
just what churchmen choose to make it for the accommo- 
dation of their own system. 

This is the very method recommended by Dr. Burgh and 
his Lordship. “ The first reformers,” say they, saw the 
© whole truth, and set it faithfully forth, and you must take 
©* it on their word.“ That is, you must put out your own 
eyes, and seek one to lead you by the hand, if you can find 
one who is fitter to be trusted than yourself. For my own 
part, seeing God has given me eyes, I think I should ill ex- 
press my gratitude for his gracious gift, if I did not look 
about for safe footing for myself. The dogmas of any human 
establishment upon earth, farther than they may be proved 

by the written word, are no better than vain traditions ; 
anch if the proofs are really there, men of every generation 
may find them, those of à more enlightened age not less 
probably than those of a darker; and who would choose 1 
to be taught of men, when he may be taught of God ? 1 
However perspicuous a writing may be in itself, a true 1 
interpretation will never be produced, if the interpreter has | 
not competent skill in the language to be interpreted, and 
2 familiar acquaintance with the customs and manners to 
which allusions are made; or if his mind is warped by pre- 
conceived opinions, or an attachment to secular emoluments, -34 
which may 4 affected by the real sense. In all these re- # 
5pects the reformers had greatly the advantage of their Popish 1 
adversaries. But will the learned Bishop say, that they | | 
vere entirely unprejudiced, or had all the helps which are 118 
within the reach of studious men in our days? I am con- 17 
bdent he will not say so. Why then would he tie us down 1 
to interpretations and decisions, which could hardly fail of 
being erroneous in various particulars? The great maxim of 


brotestantism, © That Holy Scripture is the only test of re- 
. 4 G 2 
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8 ec is a perpetual appeal from all human authority, 
an everlasting call upon all generations to make the most of 
the light that falls respectively to their share, whether it has 
been struck out by n, or received from their pre- 
0 decessors. , 
1 There never was a time, when Christians had 80 many 
g advantages in this respect, as they now enjoy ; and, thanks 
be to God, these advantages are still increasing. May they 
continue to increase, till Christianity be e and 
practised precisely as God revealed it. It is the most abject 
bigotry to cry out,“ Stop, inquire no farther !” Where 
* would be the harm, if we should know more of what belongs 
to the common salvation than our fathers ? or our. children 
than we? Free, candid, and sober inquiry never did harm 
to the cause of truth; and truths buried, as the truths of the 
gospel were, while“ the Christian world slumbered on its 
« chains for full ten ages,” in the profoundest depths and 
carkness of barbarism, could not all be. dug up at once. 
It is not conceivable in the nature of things, that one 
3 generation and a single effort Should clear away the whole 
f enormous mass of rubbish, which had been accumulating 
for so long a time, and overwhelmed and suffocated true 
. religion. For what they did, though it was, in fact, only 
= = beginning, the first reformers are entitled to everlasting 
veneration. Their heroical example, in particular, ought 
to animate their posterity with the same glorious spirit.— 
So far as they saw the truth, they loved it, and ventured all 
Z for it; thereby teaching us what men, who love God, 
I | ought to do for his sake, and their own salvation. 
{8 It is not reasonable to expect more. from thein, than their 
f opportunities afforded the means of performing. But Shall 
we be justified before God, if, when Providence has enabled 
us to do it, we build not on their excellent foundation, and 
rectify such blemishes of their superstructure as to them 
were unavoidable? © The labours of - Gataker, Grotius, 
« Heinsius, Capellus, Vitringa, Raphelius, Elsner, Wetstein, 
„and hardly fewer than a hundred more,” says a learned 
writer, © have contributed to illustrate the Christian Scrip- 
5 « tures to a degree, of which our first reformers could have 
| & no conception.” —Archdeacon Blackburne's Four Discourses, 
p. 109. But no matter; Gataker, Grotius, Capellus, and 
the rest of those learned labourers, were impertinently em- 
ployed, it seems, in illustrating the sense of Scripture, We 
are fairly told that their labours came too late to benefit the 
[ national religion ; because, when matters were once settled, 
6 however uns ita and inconsistentiy, the rectitude of the 
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whole was to be taken for granted, and all farther illustra- 
tion superseded. IIl-treated worthies, to whom an ungrate- 
ful world refuses to owe an infinite obligation ! but you 

shall not lose your reward: your Master accepts your labours 


in his cause, and will e 700 with his on, age ap- 


robation. 
( 5 You cannot 2 eat. —The Greek worll are, vx £07! need 
dane pn, Which our translators have rendered, This ts not 
to cat the Lord's Supper ; but the original words are not 


capable of this meaning, nor is it consistent with St. Paul's 


N to say, that they did not eat the Lord's Supper ; he 
all along supposes that they did eat it, but in an improper 
manner, and an improper state of mind. The following 
passage quoted by Wetstein from Plutarch gives the true 


meaning of the yerb es, Which: is indeed not unusual in 


other authors. Our 19 % etrei dorſæ, 2 TVT Y eοͥ £51 
_ TeV Loa, ruſo Y . o,, v- Veuceliai, s fade pe, .. A 


* man still alive cannot with propriety say, such a thing 
« shall not befall me; but a man still alive may with 
* propriety say, such a thing I will not do, I will not 


lie,“ &c. Plutarch. De Tranquill. Vite. Edit. A. ylan. 
Tom. secun. p. 476. The'events of life are not in a man's 


own power; his personal actions are. The whole passage 
is extremely beautiful in Plutarch, and will well reward 


the learned reader who shall turn to it. 

The verb s, conveys the same idea in the words of our 
Saviour, Acts i. Tc 0UX vr TY Nora. Xforuc n K], Tt Is not 
proper for you to know times or Seasons, which the Father 
regulates or disposes by his own authority, 'v« alu ebero er Th 
bs <9, Efero the aorist for the prevent; Solet regere, 
moderari, disponere. 80 Eun,” 


E: de un Ede, ppoyeir "+ Top eyw Dow XK Ng. 
Si non vis recte sapere, ego mea recte moderabor. 
Iphig. in Aul. 401. 
Enid ex 1 Ho, 3 0 Taxa, Tp, 
| Propera mihi ex Phrygibus, Dater,” rebus ibi bene 
administratis. e, 16 O72 


45) His own supper, Su deren. —It was the custom at 


Athens for several persons to assemble, in order to sup to- 


getzer, Every man carried with him his own provision, 
some very plentiful, some little Every man likewise ate 
his own supper apart, and they who had much, never thought 
of 1 imparting to those who had but little, Socrates, who 
W2Sscandalized at this narrow-mindedness, took a humorous 
method to make them ashamed of it, 5 It 
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appears, by this passage of St. Paul, that the same custom 
obtained among the Corinthians also, and that they made it 
the occasion of great irregularity in eating the Lord's Sup- 


per. Aen. Mem. lib. iii. page 628, and r. 
Notes | 


(6) See Mr. Locke's Paraphrase and "3 
(7) Will be liable to be called in question touching the 
Lord's body and blood. —In Greek, toyoc 150 Tv 'rwpnlec x 70 
eiualec Te uf, and may be literally rendered, will be liable o 
a judicial process (at the 'tribunal of Almighty God) con- 
cerning the Lord's body and blood, What our translators 
meaned by“ shall he guilty of the body and blood of the 
Lord,“ I confess I do not understand. Constantine in his 
excellent Lexicon says woxre is Synonymous with d, 
and vnwhre signifies © one who is able to be called to ac- 
count for his conduct,” qui gesti sui reddendæ rutioni est 
obnoxius, and is used an hundred times in that sense in the 
two orations of Esehines and Demosthenes against ànd for 
Ctesipho. 5 5 e 
It may be worth the while to examine this matter more 
particularly. Exe, therefore, according to Constantine, and 
as it is actually used by classic authors, is a forensic term 
signifying as above stated. But its natural construction is 
with a dative case, as tar Ti; rem, weyee 'To ag yer, os 
dub goperoc, Arist. De Mirabil. Auscult. and Toxiog woes eg 


| youor 6 TV] deacac, Plat. Leg. XI. So Matthew v. 22. 


=] tro xc e Ty e. tre xoc 107 77 cure df. It is however frequenti a 


found in construction with a genitive; but in that construc- 

tion there is always an ellipse, sometimes of , or r, 
sometimes of dan, ypapy, Or eum. Thus Matt. xxvi. 66. 
to x oc bras £51, and Mark xiv. 64. xaſen par ' @uloy em tre or 


 barz/s, In both places it will be necessary to supply the 


word Gym Or Tiwapix, and the construction will be, vo 
ron, Ty d, Or Ty rin, barere, liable to (the punishment 
of }) death. 5 5 
This sort of ellipse is very common in forensic phraseology, 

as those who are much conversant in Greek authors, well 
know. I will put down a passage from | ZEschines, where 
there is a similar ellipse of d, or ypapy. Te de upon 
EYpaPh HfεαεννEGu;r̊. Hoc decretum appellatum est (actione) 
legum violatarum. Edit. Taylor, p. 388. The passage 
therefore of St. Paul is to be completed by supplying the 


| 


in the translation I have given. | 
In the same manner I would explain the text, James ii. 10. 
Whosoecer Shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one point, 


word deen, or yzpy, and the sense will be found exact enough | 
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15 guilty of all, yeyaw ue H It is impossible that he, | 
who observes the whole law, and offends only in one point, 
can be an actual violator of every law. But it may very 
truly be said of him, YEyore (Len, Or y ra to xo, obnorius | 
factus est actiom vmnium, commisit ut reus peragatur ommium. 
« He has exposed himself to the danger of being called in 
question for all.“ It is the authority of the law giver alone, 
that gives force and efficiency to the law; and whoever 
wilfully, deliberately, or habitually, sets this authority at 
defiance, hath, with respect to himself, abrogated the whole 
law. Whatever.degree of temptation prevailed over him 
in one case, it will find him equally flexible in every other; 
and thus it will be wonderful, it will be a mere chance, if 
the articles of his account be not continually multiplied — 
Reverence for the lawgiver is the only sure anchor to hold 

a man steady in his. obedience to the law; when this is once 

given up, che lies at the mercy, not of every storm, but of 

every breeze, of temptation, _—_— which he will find no 
counterpoise in himself. For,” as the apostle argues, 

« He who said, Do not commit adultery, said also, Do 
„not kill. Now if thou commit not adultery, yet if thou 
* kill, thou art become a transgressor of the law ;” thou 
hast absolutely defied the authority of the lawgiver, and 
thereby made the whole law a dead and despicable letter; 
thou wilt feel no restraint from it, and break it in every 
instance, as temptation may invite, without scruple or 
compunction. Wl een . 

If any one should rather suppose 7j4awpm to be understood, 
it will; amount just to the same thing. Teyerer £10795 Th TIHOPIX | 
r, would be, is become liable tothe penalty of all, to the | 
penalty due to the violation of all, But the guilt consists 
not in, nor is the penalty inflicted for, the doing this or that 
action, but doing it in dehance of the lawgiver's prohibition, 

Whose authority is equally affronted by the wilful and deter- 
mined breach of: one law (for I suppose it will be granted, 1 

that the aposfle means presumptuous and deliberate 0p if 
as by the breach. of more or all, and death was equally the 
penalty. „For he who taid, Do not commit adultery, said 
* also, Do not ki“ :8:c. 5 

(8) A misuse of de bread and wine, &c.— That this is all 

that is meaned by the Lord's body and blood, can hardly be 1 

doubted, if we look back to verse 24; This is my body; Mt 

and verse 25, This cup is the New Testament in my blood, bi 

which indisputably is equivalent to St. Mark's expression, | 

{iis is my blood of the New Testament. 12 any doubt still 
5 4 
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remain, it will be entirely removed, if we look forward 
to verse 29, not discriminating, not distinguishing the Lord's 
body. From what could the Lord's body be discriminated 
or distinguished, except from their ordinary meal, which 
the apostle blames them for eating along with the Lord's 
Supper ? and what could they distinguish from their ordinary 
meal, but something, which they could eat, that is, the 
| bread, the Lord's representative body? I do not know that 
| Duane ever signifies any thing else, than to distinguish, 
| discriminate, separate, except that it sometimes signifies to 
argue, or dispule, and sometimes perhaps to doubt; all 
which significations arise from the original idea. For he 
who argues, disputes, or even doubts, separates ideas from 
one another, that he may perceive the truth. 77 13 
(9) By sucli eating and drinking bringeth himself into ques- 
tion before his Judge— Fhe word vo, in verse 27, is descrip- 
tive of a person, who gives occasion for being brought 
under a judicial process, and the word xpje in verse 29, 
which our translators have rendered damnation, is another 
forensic term, which signifies such process already instituted 
and carrying on. If this be its true meaning, as I hope to 
make very clear, it includes no idea of the final and irre- 
versible sentence of damnation. For as Cicero somewhere 
observes, Qui accusutur, cogniid causd potest absolvi; * The 
consequence of a trial may be the acquittal of the culprit.” 
The transitive verb xpmw predicates of a person, qui cog- 
noscit causam, and the passive xgmeua: of him, 'cujus causa 
|| cognoscilur; and xpua being the verbal substantive of xpweua: 
: 2 | can signify nothing, which. is not predicated by the verb; 
Z that is, it must denote the case of a person, Cujus gausu 
[ cognoscitur, whose cause is under cognizance before a judge, 
| or a judicial process instituted and carrying on. 
The following passage of Demosthenes will settle the 
3 meaning of gras, and consequently of xpwa beyond all 
doubt. Toy cr exa5or d Aa pe ep e. T«p dun ref badly. 
Philip. prim. Edit. Mounteney, p. 37. © Each of the generals 
<« js tried (xpmi/e:) before you two or three times over fot his 
. « life.” I should be glad to be informed how it was pos- 
sible at Athens for him, who had been önce capitally con- 
victed, to be tried a second and a third time. 5 
With respect to the word «pus itself, I shall produce still 
stronger evidence, that is does not signify damnation. St. 
Peter says, 1 Epist. iv. 17, 13. “ For the time is come that 
judgment (x;«z) must begin at the house of God; and if 
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© it fitst begin with. us, what shall be the end of them, that 

« obey not the gospel of God? and if the righteous scarcely 
« he saved, where shall the ungodly and the sinner appear?“ 

Tt is certain that xpya in this passage cannot mean 'damna- 

tion. For it was to be exercised on the house of God, upon 
hose, of whom St. Peter reckons himself one, upon those 

who obey the gospel of God, upon the righteous, But it is 

most certain that none of these will suffer the final sentence 

of damnation, 90 


The word agνj therefore, means nothing more than a 


judicial process. begun and carrying on ; and considering / 
the many vexatious, painful, and mortifying circumstances, | 
on the part of the culprit, attending such a process, in times 

and places, especially, where torture was not unfrequently | 
applied, and which at the best, perhaps, he could not 


escape, his alarms and anxieties for the event, together with 


the cautious circumspection of his demeanour indispensably | 
necessary at the time, it is no unapt metaphor to ' denote 
that sort of discipline and punishment, which God, the 
moral governor and judge of the world, sees fit to use for 
the correction of his offending servants, and the farther im- 
provement in virtue of the very best. A criminal trial was 


in all times a very serious affair. Hence we read in Horace 


of mestis reis, and with respect to the same case, Juvenal 
says / Sat. xv.) 5 
Plorare ergo jubet (Natura) causam dicentis amici 
Squaloremgue rei. 5 3 ; 
In this sense St. Paul himself in effect assures us he used 
the word xp in this passage, when he tells us the punish- 
ments inflicted were infirmity, sickness, and death; and 
that they were inflicted with a special view to chastisement 
. and instruction (for both, I think, are intended by the 


word Taigwousda) to the end they might not be finally condemned 
with the world. In the future world incorrigible sinners 


will be brought to a very different kind of trial, which will 


be closed with the irreversible sentence of damnation. This 
dad conclusion the apostle has expressed by a very different 
word, zal«xptwue, which, however, is rendered in our version 
by the much softer term condemned. 

(10) FH we would -withdraw or separate ourselves, &c.— 
Fi yap taulss dien pio. Possibly the apostle wrote Salas 
dan pn ed, If we would discriminate for ourselves, viz. between 
the demeanour requisite for the reyerend celebration of so 
sacred an ordinance, and that, which however blamable, 
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the words of the institution themselves, we show 
called to account for our misconduct by Gad our judge. Pos- 


would not be altogether iso incongruans, at an ordinary en- 
tertainment. This would be an encellent sense, if the read- 
ing could be authorised. ff the ꝓresent reading is right, 1 
cannot thank it capable of any other sense, than I have ex- 


pressed in the translation. But there are manuscripts, and 


versions, and fathers, that gead the uncompounded verb 
wpmrouer. This would be a most valuable ceading, if the 
authority on which it stands, and which indeed is mut. of the 


worst kind, (see Wetstein in Loc.) were thought sufficient. 


The sense would then be, E we would judge ourselves, call 
ourselves do account, according to the rule above-specified, 
not be 


sibly St. Paul might allude to our Saviour's precept, Matth. 
vii. 1. nene, Int un verhilt. 5 e 

By way of conclusion it is obviaqus to ask, if so many 
and so material mistranslations could happen in the compass 


of a few verses, to what number, and what importance are 


they likely to amaunt in the whole Scriptures ? It would 
have been lamentable indeed, if the whole had suffered in 


the same ꝓroportion. But happily the case is not so bad; 


yet we are informed by the most unexceptionable authority, 
that in respect vf: the sanse and adcuracy of interpretation, 
© the improvements, of 'which the present translation is 
e capable, are great and numberless; and from hence is 


unanswerably inferred the great expediency of a new one. 


I would go farther, and say, the absolute .necesszty, if we 
mean that common Christians should see what their Saviour 


really taught, and be furnished with the best means of apply- 


ing it to their spiritual profit. 
In order to set forth a new translation of the Seriptures to 


all possible advantage, it will be previously necessary to 


settle the reading of the original text with the most scru- 
pulous attention. For since the first editions were published, 


which were taken from manuscripts that chance threw in 


the way, and which have been followed ever since, time 
and the researches of learned men have brought to light 
many valuable manuseripts unknown to the first editors, and 
along with them many valuable various readings; some of 
essential consequence. 0 | 

I will mention a few. Acts xx. 28, we read, To feed 


| the flock of God, which he hath purchased with his own blood. 
The best manuseripts, and several early versions read the 
flock of the Lord. It is a very great comfort to find this pas- 


sage so well corrected by so very good authority. Ihe 
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dommon reading nes an idea painful to every feeling of | 


the human mind, and one might have bern justified in 
some Corroetidn, which dopanded only on rational con- 


ture. 1 
Ve read, 1 Tina. iii. 16, God war manifested an ithe ech; 
and 1. John v. 7. There dre turee that bear Tecort! inihewcen, 


tie Father, the Mond, (and the Hoty Quit, un theee fh 


are one. But Sir isaac Newton has not demonstrated any 
proposition in all his niathematical works more chen 
than that in the former text, the wurd Gut, God, had been 


substituted fir the genuine pronoun, u, tobici ; and that the 
wus interpolation, 


whole latter text is an ĩmpudent and ĩmp 


which embarrasses, or xuther destroys the 'apostle's while 


argument and sense. 


| This passage was indeed suspected by our translators, and | 


accordingly by way of caution, was printed in a different 


character, in the first editions of the English bible; but 


since the forgery was convicted, no mark of reprobation, or 


suspicion, has been set upon it. It stands unbranded in the 
sacred volume, affronting the authority of God, and de- 
ceiving the Christian brotherhood, who read and hear it, 
and form their faith upon it. e 


It is easy to call this . nibbling at sentences or words:“ 


it is easy to stigmatize manuscripts as © obscure ;” but it is 
not so easy to refute the evidence, by which these corrections 
would be d. With regard to the interpolation of 
St. John, it is an utter stranger to all the ancient versions, 
to every known Greek manuscript in the world, older than 
the art of printing, good or bad, excellent or indifferent, 


renowned vr * obscure; and it is truly amazing that no 


remonstrances have yet availed for a restoration of the 
genuine text. | | 

I will only remark, that the use of disparaging and in- 
vidious words, from whatsoever pen they come, is no argu- 


ment; and that the persons, who either availed themselves 


of these discoveries, or to whose generous love of truth and 


indefatigable industry in the pursuit of it, we owe the ad- 


vantage of them, were neither © nibblers”” nor © mutilators,” 
in any bad sense whatsoever, nor “ idolizers of their own 
reason, ““ but some of the most illustrious men the world 


They who affirm that there are doctrines of the gospel, “ at which 
reason Stands aghast,” do more injury to the cause of Christianity, than 


Reaym 


all these „ idolizers, mutilators, and nibblers“ together. The unbeliever Ke A. 


will thank them for the concession, because it will fully justify his un- 
belief. For reason will be put in this terrible alarm by no proposition, 
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ever saw; whose mental, moral, and Christian qualities 
were the brightest ornaments of human nature, to whose 


labours it is greatly owing, that the gospel is so well able 
to stand against all the attacks of its secret and open enemies. 


When I name Newton, Locke, Clarke, Le Clerc, Mill, 
Wetstein, Lardner, Jortin, I need not fear that any man 
now alive will think himself injured by the comparison. It 
is however the glory of the present age and nation, to have 


produced a Kennicot, whose whole life has been devoted 


to the discovery and collation of Hebrew manuscripts, for 
the express purpose of setting forth a more authentic origi- 
nal, from which a more faithful translation may be dens. 

whenever it shall so please our ecclesiastical superiors ; and 


it is no less the glory of the greatest personages in Europe, 
that their generous contributions have enabled him fully to 


complete so arduous and expensive an undertaking. 
rates persolvere dignas 
Non opis est nostræ - nec quicquid ubique est 
Gentis Dardaniæ. . 


| which it feels not to be inconsistent with absolute knowledge intuitive or 


investigated; and he is certain @ priori, that none such will be found in a 
divine revelation. God, the supposed revealer, had previously planted 
the rational faculties in the human mind, and the information derived 
through that channel, if it be positive and peremptory, is as truly the in- 
formation of God, as any that revelation itself can possibly convey. But 
it is impossible, that the God of truth should, by one sort of evidence, 
oblige us to assent to the affirmative, and by another, to the negative of 
one and the same proposition. e | r 

For my own part I am persuaded that reason and truth are very loving 
friends, who never stand aghast, or even look askew, at each other, but 
cordially shake hands and embrace, whenever they are fortunate enough 
to meet. Orthodoxy, which, whatever charms it has for some men, is 
but another name for human authority, has long been the implacable 
enemy of both. For fourteen or fifteen hundred years she has waged un- 
ceasing war against them, and prevailed so far, that, during almost the 
whole of that period, they were in great danger of utter expulsion from 
the world. Her day of victory and triumph, I trust, is now nearly run 
off, All things have an end, except the over - ruling providence of God, 
who will yet establish the throne of his Son, and cause truth and righte- 


Christian Benevolence. 
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CHRISTIAN BENEVOLENCE. 


r THIS SHALL ALL MEN KNOW, THAT YE ARE MY Dis. 
* CIPLES, IF YE HAVE LOVE ONE TO ANOTHER.—Joun xiii. 33. 


60 0 loved the world, says the same evangelist in 
another place, * that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
« whosoever beheveth in him, should not perish, but have 
« eyerlasting life.” And so great was the love of the Son 
of God, that, in compliance with the Father's gracious pur- 
pose, he became obedient unto death, that through "al 
the world might be saved.“ 
All the attributes of God must be, like his nature, infi- 
nite, and every exercise of them absolutely complete: thus 
we see in the present case, there was no deficiency, no ex- 


ception, or partiality towards particular persons or particular 


nations; the Father planned, and the Son executed, a scheme 
of universal redemption ; there was no difference of Jew or 
Greek, bond or free. The paternal affection of the Creator 
_ embraced all alike, and the brotherly affection of the Re- 
deemer afforded the same means of galvation to the highest 
and the lowest, to the self-assuming Jew, and the lost and 
despised Gentile. The divine nature pervades the universe; 
the highest is no nearer to, and the lowest no farther from, 


its influence ; where its succour is most needed, there is it 


also most ready. | RS, 

From the creation of the world to this day, the love of 
God hath never failed : Men were always the objects of his 
tenderest concern; and the ordinary dispensations of his 


providence, or, where the peculiarity of circumstances re- 
quired, his more immediate interpositions have appeared in 


their general preservation, or wonderful deliverances. 

It would be needless to allege particular instances: he 
that is at all conversant with the histories of past ages, must 
be able to verify the remark ; and perhaps there hardly lives 
2 Single man, who, if he seriously and ingenuously employ 
his thoughts in the recollection of his own dangers and 
escapes, would not find himself obliged to declare, that the 


* 
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| hand of God was over him. If therefore he were disposed 


Ot their brethren. 
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to ask himself, why am I thus the object of God's care, could 
he assign any other reason, than because I am the object of 
his love ? , o 8 | Sal ILL * | | 

In this respect he has never left himself without witness, 
If men were so sottish as to receive his particular favours 
without observation; to attribute them to chance, or luck, or 
any other fanciful cause whatsoever ; yet the constant tenor 


of his ordinary mercies afforded an evidence, hard to be 


resisted. The rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, filling 


« the heart with food and gladness,” testified aloud his 
general benevolence. Even when men forgot their Creator, 
he remembered them ; and when the fulness of the time 
was come, declared his tender compassion to the whole race, 


by opening the gates of salvation, and inviting every son 


and daughter of Adam to enter in. | 

Shall we therefore, my brethren, look into the glorious 
prospect, and obediently receive the call? Let us prepare 
affections adapted to the happiness of the place; nor hope 


to become citizens in the kingdom of love with hearts en- 
thralled to habits of hatred and malevolence. Without this 
passport there is no admittance ; : for * God is love,” and all 


nature reads you a lesson, that contraries can have no con- 
nection. © What fellowship has light with darkness?“ 
what room can there be in the courts of the blessed God 
for the servant of a cursed demon ? I. eee ee 
It is therefore no arbitrary condition, that the disciples of 
the affectionate Jesus sbould distinguish themselves by the 
badge of mutual benevolence. It is a condition, impossible 
to be dispensed with; it is the necessary consequence of an 
unalterable cause, and follows from it as naturally as the 
stream from the fountain. For as certainly as love is the 
very essence of the great director of the system, as certainly 
as he delights to display himself in the purest manifestations 
of tenderness and mercy; so certainly will he associate to 
himself no other, than beings of the same benevolent dispo- 
sitions; so certainhy will he gather out of his kingdom, as 
things that offend, all haters, and despisers, and oppressors 


0 ” 


Waver not, therefore, but fix it steadfastly in your minds, 


that if you will be Christians, you must be lovers of your 


brethren. He, who gave the command, is invariably the 
same, and, if you mean to please him, your view must be 
fixed on the same invariable point; and you must travel to 
it, without deviating to the right hand or to the left. 
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He has made, and can make no exceptions: he is the 
zame father to every human being, and nothing can be the 


object of his affections, which does not become consequently 


the object of yours. That he loves your fellow- creature, 
is more than a sufficient reason, that you should love him 
too: And your obligation will be vastly endeared, if you 
consider your fellow- creature, as he really is, as your brother; 
as derived from the same common parents, and the work- 


manship of the same gracious God, who pronounced of all his 


works, that they were good; if you consider him as placed in 


the same state of discipline with yourselves, as working out 


his salvation, through the same dangers, difficulties, and temp- 


tations; as having on many occasions a right to your best 
assistance, and ministering many glorious opportunities of 


exercising and improving your own Christian dispositions. 
If you argue from the universality of the command to the 

difficulty of performing in many instances, the answer is 

ready; that the demerits of individuals are no matters of your 


judgment, but are reserved to a judge, who knoweth the true 
state of every heart, and to a time, when no farther probation 
shall be allowed, and forbearance cease. In the meanwhile 


God exerciseth long- suffering, and has committed no judg- 
ment unto you, He causeth his sun to shine, and his rain 
«to fall on the just and unjust; and it is but reasonable that 
vou imitate his example. And who knoweth but your 
labour of love may save your brother? It is the virtue of 
publicans and sinners to love and to do good to those, who 
love and do good to them; but it is a rewardless virtue; it 
has no claims to the stipulations of the gospel, confers no title 
to immortal life; and shall be pleaded in vain at that tribunal, 
where the judge will exact, that every man shall be“ perfect 
das he is e 5 . 

Redemption was the work of free grace on God's part; 
tie had no motive, but his own paternal affection and com- 


passion towards a lost and miserable race. If he had waited 


till mankind were worthy of so glorious a privilege, the world 
might have passed away in wickedness and misery. The 
glad tidings however were announced to all; the most sinful 
and the least sinful were indulged with the same means of 


extricating themselves from their sad slavery, and recovering 


the liberty of the sons of Gd. 
Your heavenly father considered not how little mankind 
deserved, but how much they wanted. No situation of-a 
luman creature was beyond the influence of his boundless 
love. If God therefore is your pattern, 196 will see how 
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extensive your love should be. It will increase in praportion 
to the necessities of the object; and will exclude no man, 
who has a body to be relieved, or a soul to be saved. Nou 
will find yourself prompted to administer to every man, 
according as he has need; counsel to the mistaken, reproof 
to the impenitent, consolation to the distressed. While you 
are possessed of the means of all, or any of these, you will 
consider yourselves as aceountable stewards of the manifold 
grace of Ged; and your brethren as his household, Whose 
blood he will require at your hands, if they perish by your 
unfaithful dispensation. TM I 

Tf it be objected, that the exercise of love is nevertheless a 
hard task towards the ungrateful or irreclaimable, towards 
your enemies or persecutors, sit down, and seriously count 
the cost. On one side you may possibly lose your own im- 
mortal reward, if you give too free an indulgence to the 
passions of resentment or aversion. On the other you can 
lose nothing but a little well intended labour, which however 
in the end shall have an abundant reward. In the mean- 
time you will greatly mend your own heart by mortifying its 
most corrupt affections; you will advance much in yo, 
spiritual discipline, and finally gain a conquest over your- 
selves, that will most effectually recommend you to God; 
because it will make you most like him. Such an exercise 
as this will spiritualize your nature, and endow it with a 
blissful sensibility, that shall last through all eternity, and 
through all eternity find objects to 8 it more and more. 
Dur obligation to cultivate this most excellent of Christian 
affections may seem to be demonstrably established; and we 
shall be led to inquire more particularly into its nature and 
its effects; what it is, and how it operates. The result will 
be, that every man will have a test within himself, and may 
always pronounce with assurance, whether this mark of the 
true Christian be upon him. So may he apply himself to the 
planting or nurturing of the principle in his heart, as, upon 
due examination of the case, his necessities may appear to 
require. | 


I 8ay, apply himself: for Christianity is a religion of activity ; 


and labour, not of negligence and sloth ; and he, who waits 
for a miraculous effus1on of the divine energy, or fancies that 
God will do every thing for him, give him both the virtue 
and the reward, has not read, or has not attended to, those 
Scriptures, that call upon him for his own vigilance, for the 
vigorous exertion of his own powers, that insist on his 
working out his own salvation. What he planteth, God will 
certainly water; but our own concurrent endeavours are 


. 
I” 


the common welfare, and he wil 
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necessary, or else there is no meaning in these exhortations; 
4 be sober, be vigilant; pray without ceasing, contend for 
« the prize of your high calling,” T“ 

If such expectations were well founded, Christian habits 
would be mere mechanical effects, and the execution of the 
gospel sanctions, by rewarding or punishing, would highly 
derogate from God's justice and goodness He only de- 
serves punishment, who wilfully offends ; and he only is en- 
titled to reward, whose will is led on to action by a con- 
viction of duty. | ; 
But we, my brethren, have not so learned Christ. We 
shall feel our obligation to inform ourselves of the true nature 


of Christian love, and, let me hope, shall omit no endea- 


yours to exercise it in full perfection, to give free scope to all 
its effects. ER In] 3 
Every man, therefore, who is able to look into himself, and 


attend to the motions of his own heart, will easily distinguish, 


whether this celestial plant has any root there. If he feel 
in it a tender affection towards his fellow- creatures, and an 
carnest desire of their happiness, he may be sure he has the 
principle, and the exercise of it will then be no difficult affair. 
He will feel himself spontaneously carried forward to promote 

[be attentive to all his duties, 
in proportion as they appear material to that great end. 

The spiritual improvement of his brethren, and their in- 
terest in an immortal life, will attract his primary regard; 
and as his motive is infinite, his exertions will be limited by 
nothing, but the utmost extent of human abilities. Where 
these fail him, he has still another resource, of which he will 
remember to avail himself. Heaven is open to his prayers, 
and he will be instant and importunate with the giver of all 
good gifts to send forth his spiritual illumination; to shed 
abroad the knowledge of himself and of his counsels in all 
hearts; and to bring to perfection the good work of salvation, 
which was begun in the world by the ministry and sufferings 
of the blessed Jesus. He will reprove, rebuke, and exhort ; 


and how far soever his influence extends, he will suffer none 


of his brethren to sport away the glories of immortality in 
eintul dissipations or foolisb pleasures; he will be always 
active and strenuous in so good a cause, Wherever there is 
the zmallest probability of success. 

But the spirit of Christian love will not stop here; the 
necéssities of his brethren are not all of a spiritual kind. 


Iheir temporal distresses will share his attention, and he will 
minister to them all, as God givethihim ability, Benevo- 
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lence opens his heart, and habit conducts his hand, wherever 


want solicits his compassion, * Freely he has received, and 
* he freely gives,” considering the good things of this world, 


as the common accommodations of the pilgrimage of life, 


and his fellow-creature, as a fellow-traveller, with whom he 
shall sometime live in a league of everlasting friendship. If 
he suffer him to perish by the way, or if himself miscarry by 
a selfish partiality, this, he knows, will occasion a diminution 


of that reciprocation of felicity, which shall flow from breast 


to breast in the kingdom of their Saviour. 


But, however warm and active this principle may be for 
the real interests of mankind, it is a principle of prudence _ 


and discretion, and distinguishes real from fancied wants. It 


gives nothing for promoting sensual indulgence ; it is a 
friend to the persons, not the vices of mankind. As it loves 
their persons, it desires to restrain those passions, which 
plunge them in debaucheries and impurities. These will 
involve them in final destruction, and the principle would 
counteract itself; it would counteract the great purpose of 
the father of love, if it should patronize delusory and tran- 
Story pleasures, which must issue in misery inexpressible and 
Irreversible. A; eto EF road Ween a4 
An affection so directed, like the wisdom which de- 
scendeth not from above, is earthly, sensual, devilish, having 
no respect to the future life, fostering the corrupted appetites, 
and furthering the cruel purpose of the great advergary of 
souls. But the true loving-kindness of the Christian, like the 
source, from which it is derived, is pure; it can have no 
exercise in pollution; painfully sagacious in the discovery of 
distresses, where it meets them combined with wickedness, 
it relieves the distress, but so if possible, that it may ex- 
tinguish the wickedness. | ff. 
But the noblest of human powers is greatly circumscribed : 
This amiable principle therefore, however vigorous, will not 
be able to act beyond a certain sphere. It will naturally 
lay hold of the nearest first, and embrace with the strongest 
efficacy children, and parents, and brethren. Its activity 
however will not cease here; it has a powerful tendency to 
dilate, and it will spread into larger circles of friends, neigh- 
bours, and countrymen. If it lose itself here, it is not, because 
it feels no inclination, but because its powers have been 
spent, aand its efforts must be measured by human infirmity. 
When we contemplate the blessed influence of such a 


e world; but at the same time we have 
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great matter of consolation, when we consider, that, if it 
were as general, as, according to the gospel-scheme, it was 
intended to: be, it would be equal to all the occasions of 
mankind. The circles of affection, dilating from individuals, 
would intersect each other in an infinite variety of direc- 
tions, and there could not be a man or a calamity, which 
some of them would not reach with effect. | 
This is the nature and these the ravishing effects of Christ- 
ian love; of that benevolence of spirit, which is described 
to us in the gospel under the various titles of love, charity, 
and brotherly affection; and which Christ has made the 
badge of his disciples, whom he calls upon to © love one 
„another, as he loved them, and as the Father loved him.” 
Now he so loved his disciples, that he laid down his life for 
them; and the Father so loved him, that he“ exalted him 


e ahove all principalities and powers, and gave him a name 


* which is above every name.” PER 
If such an ardour of affection could be kindled generally 


among mankind, it is easy to conceive, what a blessed al- 


teration would take place in human affairs. For what 


could resist such a compacted force acting steadily for the 


common happiness? Every man would become a preacher 


ot the gospel, a most effectual preacher by his conversation 


and example ; relief would be at hand for every calamity, 
and consolation for every sorrow. 3 
Wretchedness and tumult would no longer mourn or: 
clamour in our streets; and impurity and sensuality would 
purge away their stains in mortification and repentance. 
Reproof would speak with energy and to the heart ; and 
wizere no man sought his own, but each the profit of ano- 
mer, where brotherly affection excited a general caution, 
with regard to giving or countenancing offence, vice would 
hide its head for ame. . 


The statesman's wisdom, the scholar's learning, tbe 


artist's skill, the labourer's industry, would all work toge- 


ther for good. Happy times! if such are in the plan of _ 


_ Providence, as some have, perhaps not unreasonably, sup- 
posed,, and which the gospel is evidently calculated to in- 
Hoduce. | wu OY ks pe 

If such a reign of Christ shall come, a kingdom of truth 
and righteousness and peace, it will owe much of its happi- 
ness to the full and free exercise of brotherly affection. 


And in fact such a kingdom would soon be established, 
notwithstanding the present miserable distraction and. 


Vretchedness of the world, if Christians would become in- 
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deed, what they profess in words, imitators of. their Lord 
and Master, and cherish the social affections with the same 
purity and vigour. , Who would not wish to be a member 
of such a kingdom? who would not do his endeavour to 
remove obstructions, that the tide of happiness might circy- 
late freely through mankind? . Ns 

You, my brethren, are charmed with the prospect. With 
respect to yourselves it will be no difficult matter to make 
it a reality. Become the true disciples of Christ and love 
one another: But“ love one another not in name, neither in 
tongue; © let your love be without dissimulation.“ 
Sincerity only can show its full effect, in winning over 
others; sincerity only will make it available to yourselves. 
God gives no blessing to, has no reward for, hypocrisy. 
Men may be deceived, but God sees and estimates things 
just as they are: he will not think you his servants, because 
you say so; but he brings you to proof; he weighs your 
services in the balance; and if they be found wanting, your 
hypocrisy is a great aggravation of your guilt,  _ 

In the present case, however, it is hard to wear the cloak 
of hypocrisy so constantly, that the real character shall never 
appear even unto men. Many occasions shall strip you 
bare, and though your professions of love be ever so strong, 
yet, if they see it frequently giving place to pride, to avarice, 
to resentment, to all, or to any of the selfish passions, they 
will despise your pretensions; your example will afford no 
edification in this world, and in the next, you must be con- 
tent to rank among the obstructers of the glorious gospel, 
and to bear the penalty of the hypocrite. 5 

« Love,” says a great apostle, * worketh no ill to his neigh- 
* bour : therefore love is the fulfilling of the law.” Bring 
the sincerity of your love to this test, and if it will stand it, 
behold how glorious a conquest you have gained, For to 
have fulfilled the law, is nothing less than a victory over all 
the enemies and all the dangers of your souls. The law ful- 
filled is justice disarmed ; for there can be no condemnation, 
where no guilt is imputed. If the law therefore 1s not 
against you, it is for you; for it is the sentence of the law, 
If you do these things, you shall live by them.“ 

Yet triumph not, my brethren, in this animating security), 
before you have assured your consciences by a faithful appli- 
cation of the test. Have you indeed wrought no ill to your 
neighbour? 'Then you have loved him and are safe. Be care- 
ful however of assuming too much: the law of God has dit 
ferent views and a wider latitude, than the laws of men. By 
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the latter you will be acquitted, if you have discharged 
the duties. of what is called common honesty; but your 
Christian brother has a great variety of claims upon you, 
which extend a great deal farther, 

You may injure him, if you withbold comfort from tis 
afflictions, relief from his wants, instruction from his ignor- 
ance. He is injured, if he profit not by your superior un- 


derstanding, if he be not edified by your clearer insight 


into the Christian covenant. He may be effectually injured 


by the profligacy of your conversation, or the countenance, 


which your example gives to his irregularities; if you dare 
to practise in his sight or with his privity, such things, as 
tend to wear off his dread of the prohibitions, or his reve- 
rence for the authority of the supreme law-giver. 

If you are a drunkard therefore, or a blasphemer ; if yon 
defile yourself with intemperance and impurity of any kind; 
if you do these things more privately in the chambers of 
wantonness, or more publicly in the assemblies of tumultu— 
ous wickedness ; in either case, so far as they become 
matters of his observation, so far you lay snares in his way; 


you do him the most essential wrong, and have not observed 


the law of Christian love, © to work no ill to your neigh- 

Ne,, 3 * 5 
But let us, my brethren, be ever on our guard; let us 

stir up this amiable principle in all our hearts; if it be pos- 


sible, let us form a really Christian society: let Christian 


affection direct all our actions, endeavours, and designs, to 
mutual well-being and edification. Such a society would, 
in the present circumstances of mankind, be small indeed; 
but it would shine with peculiar lustre in the midst of a 
benighted world; and who knows, how wide an extension 
it might please God to give it in due time; how far its in- 
fluence might spread, when the happy fruits it would pro- 
duce, should be remarked by those without? 

In such a state the first Christians lived under the in- 


spection of Christ's apostles, and by such means the gospel 


made its way through all the opposition of heathen prejudice 
and heathen power, If we are really Christians, we cannot 
be ignorant, how earnestly and repeatedly the new com- 


mandment of brotherly love 1s inculcated from end to end 


of the New Testament. Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
das thyself,” says the blessed Jesus; © love one another, 
Jas I have loved you.” The apostles unanimously speak 
the same language; let your love be without dissimulation; 
by love serye one another; abound in lors 18 to another. 
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« My little children, let us not love in word, neither in 
tongue, but in deed and in truth. Above all things have 
e fervent charity among yourselves ; love as brethren, be 
* pitiful, be courteous, He that loveth his brother, is born 
« of God; he that loveth not, knoweth not God. If a man 
* say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar: 
* whosoever hateth his brother, is a murderer, and ye know, 
e that no murderer hath eternal lite abiding in him.“ 


From which dreadful condemnation may God preserve us 
all, through the sanctification of his holy Spirit, and the 
mediation of his Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 
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A LETTER 

| ADDRESSED 
To the Rev. the RECTOR of RICHMOND, 
Previous ts a VesTrRy MEETING for settling the PLAN of 


A SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


SIR, | RR Richmond, 25th March, 1791. 


I yave carefully perused the plan for the institution of 
Sunday-Schools, and find nothing in it, to which I can ob- 
ject. Among the greater offences, perhaps, notorious ill- 
behaviour at church ought to be inserted, though the power 


of expulsion should in all cases be exerted with much dis- 
cretion and moderation. The children in general will have 


at first no idea of decency, and time ought to be allowed for 


acquiring both the idea and the habit, before they be 


punished for what it will be next to impassible for them to 


avoid, When they have been some time under instruction, 
without due effect, then certainly examples ought to be made. 


It appears to me indispensably necessary, that the teachers 
should be allowed to administer corporal chastisement for 


considerable offences moderately with a rod, and that expul- 


sion should not be recurred to, except in the case of incor- 
rigible obstinacy. I wish all success to the benevolent 
design, and desire you to inform the gentlemen, who may 
attend the vestry meeting, that I mean to contribute to it 


50 far, as an individual in my situation may be able. I will 


have no objection to be on the committee, and though my 
infirmities will not allow me to attend the schools, yet I will 
be ready to examine such children, with respect to their 
improvements, as may at times be sent to me. 

I know no place, where such an institution is more neces- 
5ary, than our own town. Profligacy is making such havoc 


ol the morals of our lowest people, that, if religious prin- 


ciples instilled into the minds of their children will not stop 
it, the rising generation must be most desperately wicked, 
and put the peace, the property, and lives of their superiors 
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in continual danger. In so shocking a state, human laws 
may punish, but the punished will only be made more incor- 


rigibly profligate. I cannot help suspecting, that at a future 
awful tribunal such sentence of human laws will be reversed, 


and the guilt in a great measure transferred to those, who, 
having the means of affording their poor brethren a religious 
and virtuous education, forget the trust committed to them 
by their Creator, and will be then accountable for the misuse 
of their talent. These miserables,” it will perhaps then be 
Said, * were never taught that there was a God, nor the 
e obligation of his righteous laws. You had the means of 
ce instructing them, and were his stewards for the application 
ce of those means. This great duty you neglected, and I, 


your master, must inform you of the amount of your neg- 
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« ye did it not to me.“ 


« lect. In as much as ye did it not unto these my brethren, 
F have the best hopes of my townsmen and brethren, and 
trust we shall all avoid this terrible rebuke of our great 
Judge, the brother of us all, of the lowest equally with the 
highest. I have indeed much confidence, that our utmost 
exertions will be put forth to da our whole duty, that we 
may look forward, with joyful anticipation, to the great day 
of account, and the sentence of final approbation, which the 
truly righteous shall receive, whose names are written in 
the book of life : © In as much as ye have done it unto one 


* of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me. 


Come ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
e pared for you from the foundation of the world.“ 

Io give success to the good plan now under consideration, 
it will be necessary to remove the nuisances of drunkenness, 
gambling, and profaneness, that are now the reproach of our 


streets the whole of every Sunday. This is the peculiar 


business of the magistrates, and, I trust, they will not 1 aa 


it at a time, when bad examples must have the worst effects 
JJ... 2 

I remain, Sir, with the best wishes for the success of 
your plan, and great respect to all my neighbours at the 
vestry meeting, 


Your obedient humble Servant, 


A. TEMPLE. 
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REMARKS 


| ON 3 
A LATE PUBLICATION, 


| ENTITLED 


A Scriptural Confutation 


0 « By a LAFMAN,” 


IN AN ADDRESS 10 THE AUTHOR, 
BY A MEMBER OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 


| THERE IS BUT ONE GOD THE FATHER. 
Sr. Paur. 1 Con, viii. 6. 


Wee LARGE ADDENDA, 
Ap A LETTER 
To the Reo. My: JOSEPH FISHER, of Dru. 


„Or TRE ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE ONE GODHEAD or THE 
60 FATHER, Son, and HoLy Gnosr, PRODUCED BY THE 
REVEREND MR. LINDSEY, IN His LATE —— 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


Tre following Remarks were already in the press, when 


the Remarker first saw the second edition of the Scxip- 
RAL CONFUTATION advertised; it was therefore out 


of his power to take any notice of that, as otherwise he 
certainly would, if any material alterations have been 
made. All he can now do, is to inform the public that 
these Remarks relate solely to the first edition. 


If Mr. Burgh has corrected any of his numberless so- 
phisms, and astonishing perversions of Scripture, it will 


give the greater pleasure to his opponent, the more numer- 


ous such corrections are; and indeed Mr. Burgh himself 


will, in the same proportion, become a more respectable 
adversary. 


As his book made its first appearance, it was a most 


crude performance; though men, whose prejudices co- 
incide with his own, have cried it up exceedingly. One 
would suppose, however, that none but such, could pos- 
sibly find any thing to commend in a writer, whose whole 
reasoning is most illogical, and who, to serve his hypo- 
thesis, has availed himself, through his whole book, of am- 
biguous and erroneous translations of the Scriptures, even 


where the smallest attention to the original must have 


given a very different view. 

Many instances of both kinds will be found pointed 
out in the following remarks, and .many more were left 
' unnoticed, for a reason given in its proper place. Of these 
latter the reader is intreated to pardon the mention of one, 
50 extraordinary, that one would hope cooler considera- 
tion has excluded it from the new edition. 1t will be 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


found at page 134 of his book, where he * St. Paul's 
charge to Timothy. 
I give thee charge in the sight of God, who quicken- 
« eth all things, and before Jesus Christ, who before 
« Pontius Pilate witnessed a good confession, that thou 
keep this commandment without spot, unrebukable, 
until the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ : which in 
ee his times he shall show, who is the blessed and only 
« Potentate, the King of kings, and Lord of lords; who 
e only hath immortality, dwelling in the light, which no 
man can approach unto, whom no man hath seen nor 
«can see. 1 Tim. vi. 13, 14, 15.“ 

It was barely possible for a mere English reader to refer 
the personal pronoun he to the preceding words Christ 
Jesus; and then the relative who, which follows, would 
point him out as the blessed and only Potentate, 'toho only 
hath immortality and dwelleth in the light which no man 
can approach unto; and then “ the glory of God unap- 
e proachable by man is ascribed to Jesus Christ, and his 
« (supreme) Godhead is incontrovertibly established.“ 
This was an advantage, which a disputant in distress was 
not to despise, and accordingly our Confuter snapped at it 
with the blind eagerness of an hungry fish, and has hooked 
himself so effectually, that all the tricks of sophistry, and 

all the powers of logic, will never disengage him. 

Let us suppose him to be right in his interpre tation. 

Then he, who is the only potentate, and who only hath 
immortality, is Jesus Christ personally distinguished from 
the Father, and from the Holy Ghost : For if Jesus Christ 
is not a personal name, it 1s impossible to conceive it to 
have any use at all. What then? Why, then neither th 
Father, nor the Holy Ghost, can personally be a potentatt, | 
nor personally possess immortality, in so eminent a degree 
at least, as Jesus Christ, who is personally the only poten- 
tate, and alone personally possesses immortality. This 
consequence cannot be avoided, except the Confuter wil 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


directly own himself a Sabellian, an heretic of so absurd 
tenets, that the learned Dr. Tucker seems to think it im- 
possible for any such to exist in this enlightened age; and þ 
this again is not reconcilable with what he says about 
Octavius, Lepidus, and Anthony. 
He who quotes Greek ought to have known, that there 
is no ambiguity in the original, but that two different per- 
sons are marked in the strongest manner; so strongly, that 
the attributes of the one cannot be the attributes of the 
other. In that, there is no he, no who, which led our willing 
captive into so fatal a difficulty. Keep, says St. Paul, this 
command men. unrebultable until the appearing of our 
Lord Jesus Christ: which in his own times the blessed and 
oxLY Potentate shall show, (bring to pass) the King of 
kings, and Lord ef lords ; He, who ox LN hath immortality, 
Here, and not before, he and who have any thing to do. 
The only Potentate, He, who only hath immortality, is to 
bring to pass the manifestation of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
This is an unaccountable manner of expression, if Jesus 
Christ is to bring about his own manifestation; and if he 
is not, the word only, twice repeated, excludes him, and 
all other beings in the universe, from those great privileges 
thus appropriated to the one super- eminent personage, 
To what can it be imputed, that this writer so strangely 
abuses his own and his reader's understanding ? O bigotry, 
great are thy powers! Thou hast prompted him to say, 
that © the God of truth is a dupe to his own artifices,” if 
revelation teach not, what the Confuter thinks it ought; 
and we may $ay, It is hoped without Oo. that bimself 
is the dude of his own enthusiasm. 
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PREFACE. 


THE Author of the Scriptural Confutation calls himself 


' a © Young Man “.“ This is, perhaps, the best excuse that 


can be made for that strange rhapsody which he has thrown. 
together under the denomination of a book; and I can 


readily believe this testimony of himself: for his work 


hears all the marks of an understanding yet very imper- 


fectly matured. -It, may therefore be the fault of his age, 
more than of the man, that he engaged so forwardly in an 


undertaking, for which he is altogether unfit. Young men 


have not always that modesty, which of all qualities most 


becomes them, and the want of which sometimes throws 


them into the most aukward and distressing situations; and 
so it has happened in this particular case. 
Our young man has undertaken to give a. scriptural de- 
monstration of a Trinity of equal persons in the Godhead ; 
that three persons equally and individually God, are all 
three but one and the same God: yet does he at the same 
time grant, that no such proposition is contained in the 
whole Bible t, that at most it is but hinted at, even where 
the greatest light is afforded, and referred to as a matter 
already known. But who knows not that hints are liable 
to be mistaken, and that we who live in an age so distant 
trom that of the apostles, can by no means know what they 


taught, but from what they have left us written? The 


taking it for granted, therefore, that the first preachers of 
the gospel taught the © Divinity of our blessed Lord,” that 
is, his supreme Godhead, to their respective converts, is 
taxing for granted the very thing that ought to be proved. 
Let us however see what he says. This proposition is 
n9t it: the books of the Old Testament, because the pro- 
pnecies relating to Jesus Christ are there but obscurely ex- 
prex-2d: it is not in the four Gospels, because they contain 
ont) the history of what Jesus did, while he was resident 
upon earth, and this was a doctrine improper for that time, 
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1n all probability a corrupted reading. There remains, there. 
fore, only the apostolical Epistles, and the Revelation of St, 


because they were written to churches and persons already = 


necessary to teach them over again what they well knew; 


that book among the rest. 


to? Will it not be necessary to prove the reality of the allu- 
strict mathematical conclusion upon ? People may fancy 
mind, and I know. no one more likely to be deluded by 


fancy, than a person of so very impetuous zeal as appears in 
the performance in question. 


altogether a true church; in which case it would seem that 


own particular, stood them in no great stead. 
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and not to be revealed till after his ascent into heaven: it 
is not to be found in the Acts of the Apostles; for he gives 
up that book except one text, which I have proved to be 
utterly impertinent to his purpose as it stands, and still more, 


John. The Epistles contain no such proposition, he says, 
instructed in the great mystery of a Trinity, and it was un- 


it was sufficient to refer to it in general terms. From the 
Revelation he has not offered to produce a single text, that 
directly teaches any such mystery, and therefore gives up 


This, I think, he will not deny to be, in few words, a 
fair representation of what he has said; and if it be, how 
will he be able to furnish out so strict a demonstration of 
that, which at best is, by his own concession, but alluded 


Sion, before it can be assumed as a foundation to ground a 


references and allusions, which never entered a writer's 


Where supposition is so freely indulged, one may, on the 
other side, venture to suppose, that, if the doctrine he 
espouses were so necessary, as he would have it understood 
to be, to the existence of a true church, the Jews, in whose 
Scriptures it is not explicitly contained, where, as himself 
allows, it was impossible for them to find it, could not have 
been true worshippers of God, and consequently theirs not 


God had indulged them with a revelation, that, for their 


1 « 


This, however, is incredible; and it is still more incre- 
dible that our Saviour himselt should communicate, as we 
know he did, with a church that worshipped God errone- 
ously, and never make one attempt to rectify the error: 
but it seems, it would have been utterly improper for him 
to impart to them àny information of that sort; because, if 
they had known Him to be the supreme God, they would 
not have put him to death, and so his satisfaction to the 
Father's justice, and the redemption of the world, would 
have been preyented. Is it then credible, or indeed 15 lt 


—_ 


posslble, that they who would not believe him, when he 
assured them, by the most miraculous powers, that he was 
the messenger of God, would have believed him, if he had 
told them, what was infinitely more incredible, that he was 
the supreme God himself? Such a declaration would have 
insured his crucifixion much more effectually: for if they 
considered it as so capital blasphemy to call himself the Son 
of God, certainly 1t must have appeared to be blasphemy of 
the most aggravated kind, if he had said that he was God 
-himself; that God, whom they knew from their own Scrip- 
ures to be absolutely invisible. Thus Jesus Christ, ac- 
cording to this young man's theology, came into this world 
to teach true religion, and went out of it, leaving mankind 
at an utter loss with respect to the first and most funda- 
mental principle of it, having, while he was in the world, 
countenanced error by his own example. | 
Was this matter, therefore, set right by the apostles and 
inspired writers after him? Not so far as we know, except we 
take this gentleman's word, that they taught Athanasianism | 
verbally, where they planted the gospel, and thought it 
sufficient to hint at, or allude to it in their writings, which 
were composed for the instruction of all ages to come.— 


sS This he says, and reduces us thereby to an evil situation in- 
deed; for we have nothing to depend on but uncertain tra- 


dition, for the great, the distinguishing doctrine of Christianity, 
that awful particular of the faith, which © whosoever would | 
be saved, must keep whole and undefiled.“ If the apostles 
were so negligent in this capital and characteristic principle 
of gospel-religion, what assurance can we have that they 
were not equally negligent in other points of less moment ; | 
and then how can we be certain that we have the religion 
taught by Christ and his apostles in any degree of purity ? 
May we not still be in nearly as bad a state, as before Christ's 


coming to eradicate error, and teach the true, the whole will of | 


God? I can see no succedaneum for the diligence and ac- 
curacy of the sacred writers, but oral tradition; and at that 


opening Popery will enter with might and main, and lead us 


all in captivity to the Bishop of Rome, and chain us for ever 
to his foot-stool, We shall in vain allege our sixth article for 
the sufficiency of Scripture to salvation, because here is a 
direct confession, that, from the want of care, and indifference 
ot the writers, the Scriptures are exceedingly deficient | 
What a pity, that this thoughtless youth did not consult 
some friend of maturer judgment; or if he did, that his 


*aS0nable advice was over-ruled by his own selt-sufficiency? 
Go I 3 
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If he had no friend of this kind to consult, there are con. 
Siderations, which even a giddy mind could hardly fail to 
suggest, that ought to have deterred him from the attempt 
of confuting the Apology. The honour of the establishment 
was in question; the foundations of the church, as a scriptu- 
ral church, which reprobates every doctrine not taken im- 
mediately from the Bible, were struck at; and, in the opi- 
nion of some people, a breach was made. Was it for a strip- 
ling to stand forth a volunteer in the day of danger, and 
brandish his unassayed armour? The veterans of orthodox 
were called for, and no doubt were bringing up their artillery; 
but disgusted by the alacrity of an interloper, or glad of a 
pretence to be excused from a service, which they knew 
would require their utmost exertion, they stopped short, and 
teft the Apologist to the triumph of one, who shouted victory 
before he had made the smallest impression on the object of 
his attack, e 0 e 
Hence the conscientious seceder has the honour to be yet 
in safe possession of his principles, and the church, from 
which he seceded, lies under, perhaps, the unmerited dis- 
grace of being incapable of defence. Hence it happens, 
that his self-delegated assailant, to whom unsubstantial 
vapours floating in his brain are reasons, “strong as 
* proofs of holy writ,” boasts, that this nonsensical pro- 
333 « that Jesus Christ is one with the Father, God,” 
has been demonstrated by him, from holy Scripture, * as 
5 | * clearly as any proposition in the mathematical elements of 
i 4 6 Euclid*.” With this boast in his mouth, he acknowledges, 
1 that in one part of the Scripture it was impossible for those, 
who were most concerned, to find it; that in another it was 
improper to be revealed; that where the evidence is greatest, 
the fact is only presumed by himself, not affirmed by the 
writers, Of such materials, he tells us, his mathematical de- 
monstration is composed. Men of ordinary understanding, 
and cooler heads, will be at a loss to know, how a sort of 
certainty should be in the conclusion, which is absent from 
all the premises. But there are men of whom it is truly said, 
quicgquid volunt, credunt ; and these men never meet with a 
difficulty in their speculations, but they put it to flight with 
the greatest facility. FR 04 22 
We are told, indeed, that this demonstration is not dedu- 
cCible from any particular part of Scripture, but results from 
the whole of it collectively. If in the later books of Scrip- 
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Jesus Christ is one with the Father, God,“ that three equal 
persons are one God, this might have been a kind of pole- 
star to direct our inquiries, and it might reasonably have 
been presumed that all the rest pointed to it; but this not 
being the case, no man has a right to assume for the sense of 
the Holy Spirit, that which the Holy Spirit himself does not 
acknowledge. But notwithstanding his own declaration, 


that this mathematical demonstration results only from © the 


e whole Bible,” and from © nothing less than the whole 
Bible,“ our extraordinary logician, in direct contradiction 


to what he here says, has attempted to deduce the same 


conclusion from several scores of separate texts, in every 
part of Scripture, and insisted, in language the most peremp- 
tory, that he has so deduced it. How he has succeeded in 
this attempt, will be seen in the following sheets. 


But before we turn to them, I must beg leave to introduce 


another curious conceit, which did not fall within my plan 
to be so fully noticed elsewhere. Though there was no 


absolute necessity for using the terms“ Trinity, and Trinity 


*in Unity,” to express the mystery of the Godhead, there 
was, it seems, a sort of necessity of convenience, * to serve 
the purpose of more expeditiously conveying one's mind 
* on the subject*.” But why should men be in more haste 


to convey their ideas, than the sacred writers, who com- 
posed the books of Scripture, or the Holy Spirit, who sug- 
gested the matter? If their mind could be expeditiousiy 


enough conveyed, without these barbarous and scholastic 
terms, 1s this either more or less than telling them, that too 


much of the important time of such consequential gentlemen 
as our Layman, would be taken up by following them in 


their round-about track ?_ 


A modest man would have been extremely cautious of 


saying this, if it were but out of reverence of the Holy Spirit, 


who did not think his time misemployed in delivering his 


message as he received it from God; but there is another 


consideration still more urgent for this caution, and that is. 


that possibly the terms may not be exactly synonimous with 
the words of the Holy Spirit, that is, convey precisely the 
meaning he intended. There is, indeed, great reason to 
suspect they do not; nay, it may seem to be a certainty that 


they do not clearly convey it, if one may venture to conclude | 
only from that strife, contention, bloodshed, and utter ex- 
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| tirpation of brotherly love, which the introduction of these 
terms, from their very first invention, occasioned in the 
Christian world, and which subsist, on the very same account, 
in different countries, in different degrees, to this day. 
No believer ever doubted, that, what the Scriptures ex- 
presly affirm of the person and nature of God, was true; 
et thousands and ten thousands of pious and serious be- 
lievers have entered their protest against this artificial theo- 
logy, and sealed their testimony by their blood, which at 
least afforded an irrefragable proof of their sincerity. Thus 
were Christians divided into furious factions, and destroyed 
one another with the ferocity of barbarians. „ 

This could hardly have happened, (for I insist not here on 
the absolute falsity of the Layman's proposition,) if the mind 
and will of God had been so evident on his side of the ques- 

tion, as it ought to have been to justify the introduction of 
a new expression of man's device. And, if the chance was 
ever so little, as indeed it was very great, that the new- 
invented terms might imply some deviation from the: mean- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, in the same proportion was the dan- 
ger er that he, who should enforce the acceptance of them by 
n penalties, would become a preacher of another gospel, 
and subject himself to the curse denounced by the great 
apostle of the Gentiles. He therefore, who will venture on 
such an expedient for propagating his own interpretations, 
- ought to feel the strongest conviction of mind, that he can- 
not be mistaken. „ 

God, who gave the faculties of one man, gave those of 
another also; and has no where said, that your understand- 
ing should be in bondage to mine, nor mine to your's. On 
the contrary every man is commanded to examine for himself, 
to obey God rather than man, and is to stand or fall to his 
own master. And surely that is the will of God to me, which 
I find to be so, by the best exercise I can make of the under- 
standing, which God has given me. It is necessary to sal- 
vation that I be fully persuaded in my own mind, and it will 
not excuse me, who am accountable for the employment of 
my own talents, that I suffer another, who has no such autho- 
rity from God, to obtrude on me his own, perhaps errone- 
ous, persuasion. — | 

What assurance, indeed, can any man have, that another 
has not examined the Holy Seriptures with as much impar- 
tiality and attention as himself? and shall he then turn down- 

right inquisitor, and condemn his brother for not receiving 
his interpretation; which if he do receive, he must be con- 
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demned of God, who hath commanded him to search the 
Scriptures for himself, and to be finally determined by what 
he shall find there written? Equal diligence and equal capacity 
being 8upposed, is not one man as liable to mistake as another? 
And in this case, will not the probability be in favour of 
him, who has the fewest and weakest temptations to bias 
his judgment, and influence his conclusions; | 

It will be hard perhaps to conceive any temptations of this 
kind in those, who determine on the unpopular side, and 
consequently relinquish all hopes of temporal encourage- 
ments, or advantages. If there are men, who not only sus- 
pect, but even think they see with certainty the falsity of 
certain metaphysical propositions, it would appear, even 


without examining the weight of Scripture-evidence in the 


opposite scale, to have been wrong to establish them, and 
thereby fix terms of communion, which the Seriptures have 
not fixed. They who maintain such propositions, have a 
right to abound in their own sense, and of this they will not 
be deprived, if our ecclesiastical constitution should be once 
more brought back to the true principles of Protestantism, 
and settled on the foundation of the apostles and prophets. 
But we are told, that it was as free, and as harmless to 
invent and to use the terms Trinity, and Trinity in Unity*, 
as for the converts at Antioch to give themselves the new 
name of Christians. This appellation was intended to explain, 
and did explain, no doctrine of faith or practice: Can the 
zame be said of the terms“ Trinity, and Trinity in Unity?“ 
if not, is not our Lay man's illustration wholly impertinent ? 
The apostles certainly either would not have given their 
zanction to a new term of such importance, introduced by 
private Christians, or if they had, such sanction would have 
proved its propriety. This is not the case with the terms in 
question; and seeing the sanction is wholly human, and the 
church did well without them for near two hundred years, 
it may do as well without them at this day, except the Christ- 
janity of modern times is not the Christianity of antiquity. 
But it seems, if we exclude these mysterious terms, we 
Shall want words to express the great mystery of the faith; 
and there are men to whom religion without mystery would 
be a strange phænomenon. To me, however, it would be 
a stranger, if there should be any mystery in a religion, which 
the God of all wisdom sent his Son to reveal, who likewise 
sent the Holy Spirit to his immediate successors, to lead thein 
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into all truth, from whom we have genuine records of all the 


doctrines of the one, and all the suggestions of the other. [ 
could wish this warm young man to read a few pages of a 


late excellent publication, where he would find the meaning 


of the word mystery in the New Testament clearly explained. 
I would name the book, but he has so strong an antipathy 


to the title, that it might possibly set him in a blaze, and I 


wish him to go coolly to the consideration of the following 
remarks, I will, however, venture to quote the author's 
conclusion, as it follows from the fairest premises. From 
<« all which it appears, that the word mystery in the New 
« Testament, means nothing more than a secret; or a thing 
* not understood. And in the same manner, as the word 
ce Secret is still made use of, after it is divulged ; (as when 
e we say the secret is well known ;) so the word mystery is 


used to signify the doctrines of the gospel, even after they 


ce had been publickly taught and explained, and consequently, 
« if we must not search into mysteries, we must not endea- 


« your to understand the gospel.” To these words I shall 
only add those of the late amiable Foster, as fully expressing 


my own sentiments; © Where mystery begins, religion 
« ends.” - 


REMARKS, &c. 


SIR, 
Tur extraordinary W which your book speedily 


obtained with readers of a particular complexion, raised in 
me a great curiosity to see what new light could be thrown 
on a subject which had so long employed the pens of the 
ablest orthodox divines, and which after all appeared to me 
to be left in a state of the greatest perplexity. The Layman, 
it was said, had removed all doubts, and given, from the 
Scriptures, a perfect demonstration of the truth of Athanasi- 
anism. I took up your work therefore with much prejudice 
in its favour; and though I did not hope to find, what was 
so much boasted of, demonstration, yet I expected much in- 
genuity of argument and criticism. I expected to see texts 
judiciously selected and compared, the context candidly ex- 
amined, and some plausibility at least in the conclusion.— 
But, alas, how was I disappointed, when I found the con- 
trary of all this; the Scriptures miserably garbled, texts 
strung together that have no relation to each other, principles 
taken for granted that ought to have been · proved, and proofs 
founded solely on false translations, and false grammar! 
Jam willing to believe you to be serious, and you have 
certainly shown your zeal: but probably the good woman“, 
who nursed you, and gave you the first information on this 
subject, had as much zeal as yourself, and some people may 
suspect as much knowledge; at least she gave you as good 
a proof as any you have produced, after all your labour and 
parade, “ that Jesus Christ is with the Father, one God f.“ 
In order to clear the way for the sort of proof you intended 
to bring, you have taken the trouble to write a chapter © on 
the province of reason, with respect to its enquiry into 
8 Scripture truths.” Here, Sir, it must be acknowledged 
inat you have shown a prudent foresight of that which was 
to follow: for, before that which proves nothing, can be 
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admitted as a proof of something, reason must be set aside, 


and the human mind left destitute of all principles, of every 


faculty which ought to regulate its judgment and conclusions. 
Persuade men once that they have no means of distinguish- 


0 ing truth from falsehood, that they are utterly helpless in so 


important a case, and they will thankfully take your nurse's 


word“ if she inform them that fire is cold, snow hot, and 


grass yellow. If however I had been of your counsel, I 


would have advised you for the sake of truth, to have spared 
that pains, and to have given your readers Mr. Locke's 


chapter on much the same subject: It would have made an 


odd contrast indeed with your following chapters; but you 
have not scrupled to distinguish your performance with as 
great inconsistences; and, with regard to your readers, it 


might have made some of them understand, that they have a 


right to be treated as reasonable creatures, and that absurdity, 
even in matters of religion, is not capable of proof. 8 

I is chapter is laboured in so high a strain of declamation, 
and you shed so thick and painful a vapour behind you, as 


you proceed, that the reader, who follows you, is obliged 
often to stop and rub his eyes, and look about for a glimpse 


of _ And with what discovery is all this toil rewarded ? 


He finds at last, that the purpose of all this rant and smoke 
was to teach him, that, in matters relating to the nature of 


PP 20 2,7. God, he can have no information from his reason 7. that it 


will here stand him in no kind of stead; that all propositions 

of this kind are, with respect to man's understanding, in 

themselves equally probable and true. 
This J take to be your meaning, when conceived in plain 


language; and if I do mistake you, the blame, I think, is not 


wholly mine. If you are at all to be understood, you have 


delivered a doctrine which one would not have expected to 
hear from a professor of Protestantism, in a Protestant country, 


and in this age of light and inquiry: It is indeed calculated 
solely for the meridian of Rome; without it Popery cannot 


stand a single year; and if we admit it, we throw the gates 


of our church wide open to receive transubstantiation, and 
all the concomitant abominations of idolatrous worship. 

In fact, reason was the first vehicle of information from 
God to men; it is as truly his gift, as any verbal or written 
revelation he ever afterwards vouchsafed to mankind. If he 
be a God of truth therefore, he cannot contradict himself, 
nor, by a subsequent discovery of his will, confound those 
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truths which were received from him by a former communi- 
cation. It may be true, and it certainly is true, © that reason 


« cannot comprehend the infinite and incomprehensible nature 


« of God:“ But does it follow, that, because it cannot do 
all, it can do nothing? So far as it has clear, distinct, and 
adequate conceptions, so far its decisions are infallible ; and 
it makes no difference, whether its object be things earthly, 


6. 203 


or things heavenly; the nature of God, or the nature of 


man. 3 


The certainty arises not from the nature of the object under 


contemplation, but from the clear perception it has of the 


agreement, or disagreement of its own ideas. Wherever it 
finds that, it finds certainty, and so far it may be safely trusted: 


nay, the man feels himself under a necessity of receiving or 
rejecting, whatever it thus legitimately decides, as assuredly 
true, or assuredly false. The father and giver of it, the gra- 
cious and wise God, has formed us entirely passive in the 
case; and truth, of whatsoever kind, clearly discerned, is 
the centre, to which our assent is as forcibly impelled, as 
heavy matter towards the centre of the eartn. 


Let us instance in a few propositions respecting the nature 


of God. First then, when reason has once attained the 
knowledge of this truth, that there is but one supreme God, 
(in whatever way it gained this knowledge, whether by pur- 
Suing its own researches, or by divine revelation) it infal- 
libly decides, and it cannot do otherwise, not even suspend 
its decision, that there are neither more, nor fewer, neither 
no God at all, nor yet three supreme Gods. Secondly ; 
» When it has once discovered, in whatever way, that the su- 
preme God is infinitely wise, just, and true, it determines 
absolutely, that whoever is not infinitely wise, just, and true, 
is not supreme God. Thirdly ; When it is once known, that 
the supreme God is underived and self-existent, holding all 
his attributes by the necessity of his nature, and not at the 
pleasure of any other; reason concludes with intuitive cer- 


tainty, that whoever is not underived and self-existent, who- 
ever receives his attributes from, and holds them at the plea- 


sure of another, is not supreme God. Fourthly; When it 
is known, that the supreme God * is without body, parts, 


or passions,“ it is at the same time known, and with as 


ful evidence, that whoever is not © without body, parts, or 
** passions,” is not supreme Gad. 


it an angel from heaven should teach the contrary of any 
of these conclusions, and though he should work innumerable 
miracles, yet reason would reject his evidence, as of one de- 
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| , ceived, or deceiving ; because it would feel an irresistible 
cConviction, that what he taught was false. And if you, Sir, 
E | have taught doctrines equally incredible, reason will rise up 
1 against you, and like neglected conscience, assert its own 
| rights and condemn you, however you may flatter yourself 
2 you had lulled it to sleep, or deposed it from its sovereignty. 
| Let us therefore examine your great proposition, which 
i you pretend to deduce so confidently from so many texts, 
| ee that Jesus Christ is with the Father, one God ;” or, as you 
express yourself in other places, © that Jesus Christ is one 
| 13 with the Father, God; or, © the Holy Ghost one with 
; ' © the Father and the Son, God*®*.”” With the first of these 
] ; Propositions you set out, and the second and the third you 
| have adopted in various parts of your book. Now, Sir, if 
1 you are to be understood as speaking the common language 


of your country, you ought to mean, that Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost are but different names of one and the same 
person, and consequently they must be one and the same 
God. This is the true, the only import of the English word 

one. If this were your meaning, you would be as arrant an 
Vnitarian as the honest Apologist himself; with this difference 

however, that he with the sacred penmen, preserves the dis- 

tinction of persons, and you, with the heretic Sabellius, 
| m , OE th , 1 
But, though you have chose to use the language of an 


4 beretie, it appears from your whole book, that you mean 
| no heresy; and particularly from the vehement declamation 
E- with which you defend the established forms. I take it for 
| granted therefore, that whatever induced you to depart from 
| the language, your intention is to defend the doctrine of the 
* Athanasian creed. By the words therefore of this creed 1 
| must interpret yours, and suppose the burthen of all your 
| arguments to be, that „ the Father is God, the Son God, 
| | * and the Holy Ghost God; and yet there are not three 
Gods, but one God.” The same creed informs us farther, 
| that © the whole three persons are co-eternal together and 
| * co-equal,” and that © each person is by himself God and 
| % „ Lord;” that is, if I have any conception of the meaning of 
| the terms, that the Father is supreme God, the Son supreme 
: . God, and the Holy Ghost supreme God ; that there 1s a 
| numerical and personal difference, and yet that they are all 
| put one and the same supreme God, N 
| Page 209, and almost every page, 
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Now, Sir, human reason, the first source of knowledge 
planted by God in the mind of man, and which he could 
never afterwards contradict, informs me, that one supreme | 
God, and another supreme God, and another supreme God, % 
are three supreme Gods, and that three supreme Gods can- 
not be one Supreme God ; and therefore that it cannot be | 
true, that all three are supreme Gods, and yet that there is | — | 
but one supreme God. And the misfortune is, that reason | t 
teaches me this so authoritatively, that I cannot but acquiesce | 
in her information; nay, that L feel in my own mind that | 
che teaches me truly. : 1 2 8 — 
In such a dilemma, what solution shall I seek? You bid | 
me renounce reason, and depend on revelation. But 1 
know not what is revelation, otherwise than by the informa- { 
tion of my reason; and she informs me that this proposition is | 
false, by a much clearer evidence, than she affords me of 
the existence of any revelation whatever. Shall I therefore /. 
renounce the clearer, and be guided by the darker evi-| 204 - 
dence? No; I will not do that; that would, be to despise . 
the most assured gift of God: I will not renounce my 
reason, but have consulted revelation; and, thank God, 
find no such proposition, expressed or implied, from the 
first to the last chapter of it. ; 
The testimony of the Holy Ghost, in the inspired Scrip-- 
_ tures, is plain, positive, and uniform, that there is but one 
living and true God, and that the Father is he. This truth 
is repeatedly delivered in terms, that absolutely exclude the 
Son by name, first by St. John recording the words of 
Christ himself, © that they might know thee the only true 
* God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent“:“ and 
again by St. Paul, “ there is but one God, the Father, and 
* one Lord, Jesus Christ 7. Again; our Saviour affirms 
of himself,“ My Father is greater than 1.“ „Of that da 
* and that hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels which 
* are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father $.” © Then 
* cometh the end when he shall have delivered up the king- 
„dom (which he had received) to God, even the Father 
* tor he (God) hath put all things under his feet. But 
* when he saith all things are put under him, it is manifest 4 
_ * that he is excepted that did put all things under him; WH. 
"and when all things shall be subdued unto him, then 
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© shall the Son also himself be subject unto him, that put all 
<« things under him; that God may be all in all “. 


. 


1 Does not the last quoted passage assert, that the Son re. 


[1 ceived, the kingdom. from the F ather, who is exclusively 
styled God; and that he must, at the consummation of all 


things, resign his powers to God, who gave them? Is it 


possible that the Son should receive the kingdom from him- 


self, and resign it to himself? And, if he received it from 
another, and resigned it to another; is not that other, from 


whom he received it, and whose subject he is at last to be- 


| - come, his superior; as St. Paul asserts he was during his 
whole administration, when he observes that he is excepted 


that did put all things unden himm I 44 4 
In conformity to this idea, of his owing the kingdom to 
the Father's appointment, our Saviour himself, in the most 
solemn act of sovereignty he shall ever exercise, the judg- 
ment of the last day, and the final sentence to be pro- 

nounced, acknowledges himself the dispenser of the Father's 


mercies. Come,“ says he to the righteous, “ ye blessed 


of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
*« the beginning of the world . If the gracious design of 
giving everlasting life to good men originated equally from 


the whole Trinity, if our Saviour was equally. the delegate 


of the whole, it is inconceivable that he should close his 
commission by requiring from them a recognition of the 
Father's goodness only. Where equal obligation is con- 
ferred, equal gratitude ine b tien offs oh blut 
The texts just quoted, are indeed so positive in their 
testimony for the sole Supremacy of the Father, that lan- 
guage affords not terms more decisive. In answer to jthege, 
what do you produce? You have ransacked the sacred 
pages almost from end to end; and yet you have n ee 8 
duced one text, or scrap of a text, which affirms that the 
"Father is not the one true God; that the Son is the One 
true God; that he was any thing, e 5 my 
make him, or possessed any powers which the Father did 
not give him. All that you have done is by way of inter- 
pretation and inference, and how lame you are in these 
Will appear by and by.. „ali 6d a 
That God promised to bring about a particular event, 
and that that event was finally accomplished by the Son, is 
no proof of the Son's supreme and independent divinity. 
It proves indeęd, and this is all it can prove, that the Son 


* 1 Cor. xv. 24, &c. + Matt. xxy. 34. 
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was the Father's instrument, who accomplished the event 
by his mediation. f 
That Jesus Christ worked miracles, raised the dea), for- 
gave sins, shall judge the world, and give everlasting life, if 
he possessed these powers in his own proper and underived 
right, might seem to be something to your purpose. But is 
it not astonishing, that, when you read such declarations as 
these, you should pay no attention to those draw- backs, 
with which they are qualified, and rendered utterly inade- 


quate to your conclusion? Such as, © My Father is greater 
« than I *;” * the Son can do nothing of himself ;“ „the 


Father hath committed all judgment to the Son; hath given 
„ to the Son to have life in himself; I can of my own self 
edo nothing; the works which the Father hath given me 
to finish 4, © I can do nothing of myself, but as the Fa- 
* ther hath taught me, I speak these things ;“ „the Father 
* which sent me, gave me commandment, what I should 
say, and what I should speak ;“ © as the Father gave me 
* commandment, even so I do ** ;”* © it pleased the Father 
that in him should all fulness dwell f;“ „God giveth 
not the Spirit by measure unto him 1.“ . 
Now, if the Father was greater than the Son; if the Son 
could do nothing of himself; if he held the judgment by 
the Father's commission, and life as the Father's gift; if the 


Father appointed the works he was to finish, and taught 


and commanded him what he should speak, and what he 
should do; if the fulness that was in him, depended on the 


Father's pleasure, and he was not qualified for his high 


office, without an immeasurable portion of the Holy Spirit; 
what is the fair inference from all this? Not surely, that he 
was the supreme God, of whom not one of these, or similar 
propositions, would be true; but that he was the Father's 
messenger and minister; that, whatever mighty works dis- 


tinguished his ministration, they were all the effects of the 
Father's power acting in him, and by him: or, if you please, 


that he was sanctified and sent by tlie Father. 
Again : The magnificent titles with which he is invested, 
the high honours ordained for him in heaven and in earth, 


shall be allowed to prove, that he is a most ben e 


* 


giorious being : © that the Father loved the Son, and hat 
given all things into his hand I:“ but we must stop short 


* John xiv. 28. + John v. 19. + Ibid. 22, 26, 30, 36. 
John viii. 28. 8 John xii; 49, ** John xiv. 31. 
++ Col. i. 19. 1: Joby iii. 34. || |} Joka iii. 35. 
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of absolute Godhead, when we tead such passages as the fol. 
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lowing: © God hath highly exalted him, and given him a 


© name, which is above every name, that at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and thing 


„in earth, and things under the earth; and that every 


© tongue should confess, that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 


« glory of God the Father *.” » 
In God, the supreme and self-existent God, we know 
from revelation as well as reason, that there is no varrableness, 


neither Shadow of turning F. It is impossible therefore, that 


the supreme, self-existent God should either be abased (as 
St. Pau}, in the preceding verses, informs us Jesus Christ 
was) or exalted. And what is the more remarkable, he 


assumed not this super-eminent degree of exaltation to him- 


self, but God exalted him, in reward of his personal merits, 
under the restriction, © that every tongue shall confess that 


Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 


Is not one of these glorious Beings manifestly inferior to 
the other? Can it be God, who gave, or Christ, who re- 


ceived, —the Son who is appointed to so high honours, or 
the Father, who in the formal act of investiture, has made 
a reserve of his own pre-eminence, and conditioned that these 
Honours shall ultimately be referred te his own glory? 


These few plain texts, and plain remarks, Jam persuaded, 


are sufficient to give a complete defeat to that host of shreds 


and patches which you hare arrayed, with so formidable an 
appearance, under your banners; and if the matter were to 
be decided by plain common sense, I should think it unne- 
cessary to give you further trouble. But a stauneh Atha- 


nasian is not so easily to be conquered ; he has as many 


Shifts as a weather-beaten fox; he varies shapes with the 


dexterity of a Proteus; and, though he has the words 
heresy and heretics perpetually in his mouth, there is not an 


heretic of them all, of ever so odious name, or odious tenets, 
Whose semblance he deigns not to assume, when he 15 


pinched by a capable adversary, or the interest of the eause 
reo ires it. When the first is no longer for his purpose, he 
S. hs into a second, or a third ;*and when stripped of that, 


resumes his original shape, and boldly claims the ground 
from which he had been fairly driven. 

To justify this representation, I need but appeal to your 
own conduct. At your setting out, your language and 


your features were downright Sabellian; and some attention 


Phil. ii. 9, 11. + James i. 17. 
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was necessary to see through the disguise. At page 201, 
you figure in the garb and ensigns of a Tritheist, or main- 
tainer of three equal Gods. For there we read this very | 
extraordinary\ remark ; as to this assertion, © that we who. 
ce join in the four invocations, at the beginning of the Litany, 
„can be ill defended against the charge of holding four 
« Gods, to wit, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
« and the Trinity:“ it is about as wisely put, as if we 
should say, that the government at Rome was admini- 
stered not by three, but by four men, to wit, Octavius, 
« Lepidus, Anthony, and the Triumvirate.“ Now, either 
there is some analogy between the terms Triumvirate and | 
Trinity, or there is not. If not, you have mocked your 
readers with mere idle sounds. This, surely, you could not 
mean to do. There must therefore be some analogy; and 
that analogy can lie in nothing but this, that as the term 
Triumvirate stands for the idea of three men, numerically 
and substantially distinct, exercising a joint and equal au— 
thority; so the term Trinity conveys the idea of three Gods, 
numerically and substantially distinct, in the exercise of 
equal powers dominion, And if the Father be God, 
numerically and substantially distinct from the Son, the Son 
from the Holy Ghost, and the Holy Ghost from both, there 
will then be three equal Gods, as certainly as Octavius, 
Anthony, and Lepidus were three men: and if this is not, 
what is Tritheism? But this illustration is most unfortunate ' 
ia another respect; it bears not the smallest resemblance to 
the point you would illustrate. To make it pertinent, it 
ought to have been said, that Octavius was a man, Lepidus | 
a man, Anthony a man, and yet all three conjoined—a man; 
and if you had put it thus, you would have left Mr. Lindsey 
and Dr. Clarke in full possession of their consequence: for 
he who can count to four, would find the Triumvirate to 
have been a fourth man. | 
Thus you are by turns a Sabellian, and a Tritheist; some- 
mes a strict Unitarian, and sometimes declaiming loudly for 
the doctrine of three equal Gods. But at the present pinch 
dabelljanism and Tritheism will do nothing for you. They 
afford no answer to so many plain texts of Scripture, that so 
positively assert the Father's superiority, and the inferiority of 
the Son. What therefore is to be done? Why, there is 
other class of heretics, whose peculiar error it is to divide 
Christ; to consider him not as one individual person, bũt 48 
wo, According to these, there was a Christ, who came 
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down from heaven, and was God ; and a Christ, who wag 
born of the virgin, and was man, Yi. 00 
No, here is the very thing you want; “The man Christ 
“Jesus, you say *, was inferior to God ; that is having two 
© natures, one was greater, and consequently one less than 
the other,” When therefore the Scriptures speak of his 
inferiority to the Father, we must understand them as speak- 
ing of his © less nature,“ that is, as of mere man. But the 
question is not whether he had two natures, but whether he 
had two persons. If he had two persons, (which you must 
mean, if you meanto help yourself out of the difficulty) then you 
are no longer an Athanasian, or Sabellian, but a Cerinthian ; 
If he had but one person, then whatever is said of Christ, 
must be understood of but one person, and that one person 
must be inferior to the Father, except one and the same person 
could be inferior, and not inferfor to one and the same father, 
Your two natures therefore are, in vour apprehension, two 
persons; and this is all the answer you vouchsafe to give to 
all that weight of evidence, by which his absolute inferiority 
may seem to be proved. This is not only all you do say, but 
all you can say; and a wretched all it is, , For, even granting 
that you have some fetch in your own mind, by which you 
persuade yourself, that, when you speak of the two natures 
of Christ, you mean not two persons; yet you must mean at 
least, that the personal pronouns, I, thou, ke, are frequently 
spoken not of whole Christ, but of a very inconsiderable part 
of him. This is a conceit which absolutely destroys all cer- 
tainty in language; and what is worse, it is a mere gratis 
_ dictum, a direct begging of the question. For you have not 
produced, you cannot produce one word of Scripture, not 
the most distant innuendo, that the person of Christ is not 
one undivided, and indivisible person; that whatever 18 
affirmed of him, is not affirmed of whole Christ, of that Son 
of God who came down from heaven, was made flesh, died 
and rose again, and was by the Father, made both Lord and 
. 1 5900 1 10 
The Scriptures will not help you out, but you will help 
yourself. e interests of the cause were all at stake: for 
without this shift, Athanasianism is gone for ever. It is but 
boidly affirming, and the necessity must justify the ventufe. 
Such are the miserable consequences, when human authority 
invades God's province, and erects a tribunal to control the 
wisdom of the Holy Spirit. Error is established, and perhaps 


* Layman, page 27. 
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in no long time detected. It is not however renounced, that 
would disgrace the authority that set it up, The same au- 
thority goes to work again therefore, and hopes to salve the 
former error by a second decision: it decides erroneously a 
second time, and thus error was propagated upon error in 


the Christian world to so enormous a degtee, that, for several 


successive ages, Paganism itself wore as fair a face as 


Christianity. n, C 
Seeing therefore you can produce no Scripture to prove, th at 
Christ is ever spoken of as two persons, or that his whole 


person is not meant in every passage, where he is named; I 


will produce two texts, which, in my opinion, demonstrably 


prove his inferiority to the Father, even in his greater nature, 


25 you choose to speak, or as he 1s God. 


The first is John v. 19. * The Son can do nothing of bim 
« 5elf, but what he seeth the Father do.“ Not to mention 
the absurdity of the supposition, that Christ came down. from 


heaven to teach men $0 well known a truth, as that mere man 


cannot work miracles, Son and Father here must be reciprocal | 


terms ; and therefore Son cannot mean $on of man, or man, 
but the Son of God, or Christ in his greater nature ; or as the 
Pseudo-Athanasius expresses it, God of the substance of the 


: 


„Father, begotten before the worlds; not man of the sub- 


«5tance of his mother born in the world.” If therefore 
Christ in his greater nature, or in the language of you and 


Athanasius, as he was God, could do nothing of kimself, but 


as he was enabled by the Father, Christ in his greater nature 
was inferior to the Father. 91 725 

The other text is, Mark xiii. 32: © of that day, and that 
* hour knoweth no man, no not the angels which are in 


« heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.” Surely a diving 


revelation was not necessary to prove, that mere man did not 


—-—— — — 
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know the day of judgment. This was as certainly known 
before, as it could be since our Saviour's appearance. Father 


and Son therefore must again be reciprocal terms, and the 


dame conclusion follows. If you sap, after all, that possibly 
don may mean son of man, or Jesus Christ in his “ less 


nature ;” I insist that it is a doctrine of Athanasianism, that 
he was the Son of the Father before he was born into the 
world, and that, if he had never been born, he would not- 
witistanding have been a son: else what will become of the 
eternal generation? — - 


Consider the fact therefore in this light, could he, in bis 


greater“ nature, of himself perform miraculous works; or 


K 3 


«id he know that day and hour ? If he could do the one, and 
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knew the other; he could do the one, and knew the other 
only as a son; for he was always a son. Could he therefore 

: truly say, in che former case, that the Sox could do nothing; 
and in the latter, that the Son knew not the day and hour, 
but the Faller only; when at the same time, it might with | 
the utmost certainty have been affirmed, that the Son could 
do every thing, and knew every thing as well as the Father 

bimself? Such equivocation could come with little propriety | 

| from the mouth of the Son of God ; and it is with as little 

; decency forced upon him by the whole tribe of Athanasians, 

| This indeed is most inconsistent with their-own principles 
but consistency and orthodoxy are not always at accord. 

Lou have had an uneasy time, I know well enough, 

among your Cerinthian allies ; but you dare not leave them 

yet: If you have any hope, it depends entirely on them. [I 
shall od you by and by at your proper post, and, when it is 
your cue, maintaining the unity of Christ's person, as firmly 
as the unity of his Godhead with the Father. In the mean 
time you must allow me to keep possession of your own 

camp, and turn its 5 deserted artillery upon you. | | 


— —— Ag PEERS art * 


— Neque lex est justior ulla, 
Quam 1 necis artifices arte perire sud. 


Take your Common Prayer-book therefore, and behold 
what the counterfeit Athanasius teaches to all his disciples : 
Though he (Christ) be God and man, yet he 1s not two, but 
* one Christ: one altogether,” that is, in the strictest sense 
of unity. Again; © as the reasonable soul and flesh is one 
* man, so God and man is one Christ;“ that 1s, as really one 
5 person. as the reasonable soul and flesh i is one person. I 
1 ask therefore, could one and the same person both know 
us J. 344. and not know the same thing at the same time? did our 
Saviour really know the day and hour in his“ greater” nature, 
which now united to his © less“ made together with it one 
person, as truly as the united body and soul of man are one 
| person; when he so solemnly assures his disciples he knew it 
; not? A witness in a court of justice delivering such an ev. 
. dence would be indicted of perjury, and an honest jury would WM 

5. 208. convict bim, notwithstanding the miserable quibble, it he Wl 
| 8hould dare to allege it, that his flesh was really ignorant, WM 
though his reasonable soul knew well enough. 

| Shall we not shudder to put a sort of language in the 
* mouth of the messenger of the God of truth, nay, as you call 
1 him, the God of truth himself, which would bring a frail 
mortal to condign punishment ? This single nnen ls 
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wont to affect me so forcibly, that I can hardly forbear to 
weep, when I hear serious and well-disposed Christians talk 
of their holy Redeemer, of the blessed Son of him who hateth 
4 lic, in a strain so exceedingly gross and blasphemous. 


Pardon the severity of the expression; the vast importance 


of the subject extorted it from me; and I cannot retract it, 
while I am convinced that the preaching of Christianity 


must for ever be ineffectual for the general conversion of 


mankind, so long as it is exhibited in a form so revolting to 
common sense; and its powers enfeebled, or rather smother- 
ed and extinguished, beneath a mass of human inventions, 


defended by palpable contradictions and absurdity, Not 


one Jew, not one Mahometan, in such circumstances, can 
become a Christian; hardly a Pagan will exchange idolatry 
for a system, that looks at him with so distorted and de- 
formed a visage. „ | 1 

On such pitiful sophistry the whole of your system is 
founded; on a kind of sophistry, that admits of so easy, 80 


full, and, if I may be allowed to say it, in my judgment, so 


unanswerable a confutation. For if there is no authority of 
Scripture for dividing the person of Christ; if there is but a 
single text, that exhibits him, in his * greater nature, as you 
affect to speak, as inferior to the Father, your whole reason- 
ing is overthrown, and must pass away * like the baseless 
fabric of a vision.“ Such texts, I think, I have produced, 
plain, positive, and incapable of other interpretation. If 
there are others therefore, that at first sight seem to look a 


different way, Scripture cannot contradict itself, and the less 


clear must give way to the more clear: In fact, there is not 
one text, in which Jesus Christ is mentioned, even in his 
highest state of glory, but is capable of an easy reconciliation 
with this his own positive assertion, My Father is greater 


than I; while itself is utterly irreconcilable with the idea 


of his equality or sameness with God the Father. 
You must be sensible, one would suppose, that at least 
you have been playing on the brink of an absurdity ; that 
it your system is true, it is the most astonishing, nay, in it- 
self, the most incredible, that ever was presented to the 
human mind. This might have taught you some modesty 
and diſfidence; but assured of your own abilities, and 
wollen with imaginary infallibility, you have exhibited a 


specimen of hardiness, I mean to speak charitably when I 


cal it hardiness,) such as perhaps was never before equalled. 
Here are your words: 19 0 
I 4 
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« Pither Jesus Christ is one with the Father, God, or he 


Le js not; either the Holy Ghost is one with the Father and 


te the Son, God, or he is not. On supposing that the negative 
side of this dilemma can be assumed, (and for argument's 
sake it must be supposed, however irksome) a conse- 
% quence ensues, horrible to thought. The God of peace 
* becomes a fire brand of contention, tenfold confusion pro- 


* ceeds from God, who is not the author of confusion ; the 
* Spirit of truth is a Har; the simple and guileless zeal of 


* the apostles, is crafty and designing duplicity ; the wis- 
% dom of God, folly, beneath the foolishness of men; and 


« the revelation of the God of truth, from end to end, scarce 


„ the word of designing falshood, it must have proceeded 


ke from a dupe to his own artifices “.“ 


Pray, good Sir, moderate your wrath, and hear a word 


for the defendants. Either it was the will of God, that all 


honest, and serious, and capable inquirers should find 
these propositions indisputably revealed, or it was not. If 
such were his will, all such inquirers would certainly find 
them: but all honest, and serious, and capable inquirers 
have not found these propositions indisputably revealed; 


and therefore the other side of the dilemma is certainly true, 


and it was not his will that all such inquirers should so find 
them. But what then? God has given such a revelation 
as he knew would best answer his gracious. purpose of 
bringing good men to everlasting life, and no particular 
harm has been done to you. It you like not revelation as 
it is, you are not obliged to receive it; why therefore 
should you so outrageously 5 
* Cry havock, and let loose the dogs of war?“ 


Why should you pour out a torrent of foul language against 


the venerable apostles, for recording faithfully the sugges- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, and against the Holy Spirit, and 
against God, for doing what was properest, and wisest, 
and best? je: 9285 
But you proceed, “ I shudder as I write ;” and well you 
may.—But I have done with remarks, except that such hot, 
burning zeal is no proper disposition of mind for studying 


the religion of the meek and humble Jesus, nor indeed for 


the discovery of truth in general, which requires a steady, 
peaceable, and calm attention. I will add, that perhaps 2 
cautious man would not think more favourably of a doctrine, 
that was not found by Newton, Locke, Clarke, and a long 


= Loyman, page 229. 
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st besides of the ablest inquirers; men, to whom Christi- 
anity owes the most essential services, who were burning 
and shining lights, and with respect to whom the Layman 
stands at an immense distance. | | | 


Before I proceed to consider your texts, I must be al- 
lowed to quote another passage, which; th ough ins ce 
rent way, is full as extraordinary as the preceding; and at 
the same time I shall take the liberty to contrast with it a 


few verses of Holy Scripture. 


Thus speaks Paganism and 


Popery by the pen of the 


Layman, page 150. 


« The goodness of God, 


and that gracious indul- 
« gence with which he has 


« consulted the infirmities of 
« our state, is In this respect 
also very strongly dis- 


* played, that he took man- 


« hood on him, in order to 


give a Sensible object of wor- 
gi to mankind, incapable 


* of forming any adequate 


idea of the abstract God, 
hose qualities are of a 


nature incomprehensible 
* by our minds. The world 


* merged in idolatry at the 
* time of his incarnation, 
* was mercifully indulged 
with an object of Sense to 
* whom even by the exer- 
* tion of the same faculties 
* by which they had adopt- 
ed and adored idols, they 
could prefer worshp, With- 
* out the imputation of ido- 
Fatty 


Thus speaks true religion 


by the mouth of Moses, the 
prophet of God. 
chap. iv. 


Deut. 


The Lord Spake unto 
6e you out of the midst of the 
« fire; ye heard the voice of 


« the words, but saw no si- 


« militude ; only ye heard a 
«© voice. Verse 12. | | 
Take ye therefore good 


c heed unto yourselves, (for 


cc ye saw no manner of simi- 
« litude on the day that the 
„Lord spake unto you, in 
« Horeb, out of the midst of 
ce the fire) lest you corrupt 
« yourselves, and make you 
« a graven image, the simili- 
« tude of any figure, the like- 
«© ness of male or female, the 
« likeness of any beast that is 


on the earth, the likeness 
of any winged fowl that 


« flieth in the air, the like- 
* ness of any thing that 


 * creepeth on the ground, 


* the likeness of any thing 
ce that is in the waters under 
« the earth.“ Verses 16, 
17, 18. | 


Now, Sir, I begin with your texts; but Shall examine 
comparatively very few; both because it would be endless 
to trace you through all your windings, through all your 


wiestings and torturings of Scripture, and because, what J 
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have before advanced, contains, in my judgment, a full and 
satisfactory answer to all you have alleged. Such therefore 
oniy 1 shall attend to, as either look with some face of im- 
portance on your side, or are distinguished by your very ex- 
traordinary application. 

Page 54. Thy kingdom come,” Matth. vi. 10.“ Thine 
is the kingdom, and the power and the glory, for ever 
and ever. Amen.” Matth. vi. 13. | 

These words are part of the Lord's prayer; of that prayer, 
which our Savtour taught his disciples on a very particular 
occasion, when they intreated his information, how they 

ought to pray; and you move heaven and earth to prove 
this prayer to be addressed to the Son. The first words of 
it are these, © Our Father which art in heaven.” The per. 
son therefore, to whom it is addressed, was then in heaven. 
But are you sure the disciples knew the Son to be in heaven 
at the time, or that he really was in heaven? He took much 
pains to teach them the contrary. He told them, © that 
„he came down from heaven * ;” * that he was come from 
% GodF;” © that he came forth from the Father, and came 
* into the world ;“ that as he came from God, © he was 
to go to God||;” © that he was to go to the Father ;” 
that he was to leave the world, and go to the Father ** ;” 
eto ascend to his Father, and their Father, to his God, and 
< their God FF ;” that he was to“ ascend up where he was 
© before 214. Did he ever tell them that, notwithstanding all 
this, he was still in heaven? Or if he was all this time still 
in heaven, what occasion could he have to ascend up where 
he was before, that is, to return to the very place which he 
had never left? You will not say, that his human nature 
| had ever been in heaven, or that it could return where it 
had never been. If therefore the Son was not at this time 
in heaven, the Son could not be the person to whom this 
prayer is addressed. : 

It is impossible to say, what'a disputant of your peculiar 
cast may choose to reply at such a pinch. One may con- 
jecture however, that you would quote John iii, 13. * No 
e man hath ascended up to heaven, but He who came 
« down from heaven, even the Son of man, who is in 
heaven.“ If you should, I would restore consistency to 
the text, by rectifying the translation, and reading, Ile 
Son of man tho was in heaven, The Greek is 6 or w 79 
. vparo, and it is reasonable surely to give it that meaning, 


* John vi. 38. + John mii. 3. : John xvi. 28. 
{| John xiii. 3. § John xiv. 28. ** John xvi, 28. 
++ John xx. 17, tt John vi. 62, 
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which alone can make sense of the passage, and set Scrip- 
ture at accord with Scripture. For the participle oy is in- 
different to the past and present time. That the participle 
is capable of this rendering, you may have demonstration by 


John ix. 25. © He answered and said, whether he be | 
« ginner or no, I cannot tell. One thing I know, that 


« whereas I was blind, now 1 see, 074 TUPAGG WV t. ENMt ro. 
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The same participle or is rendered, in the two different texts, 
by the two different English words is and was ; for what 
reason the translators knew best: for in both, the verb was 
is equally necessary to the sense; and it is equally impos- 
sible that a person should at the same time be in the place 


from which he had descended, and that he who sees should 
be bling we Fe eo 
But at all events, this prayer must be addressed to the 
Son. Now, Sir, we will examine your reasons. They must 
have extraordinary weight, if they support so extraordinary 
a conclusion. Why, at the end of it you read the word 
kingdom, and the word glory; and you likewise read in the 
holy Scriptures of the kingdom and glory of the Son. But 
did you never read of the kingdom and glory of the Father 


of a kingdom and glory given by the Father to the Son; of 


the Father who loved the Son, and gave all things into 
* his hand?“ Do you not even quote a Scripture, that men- 
tions the kingdom of Christ and of God ? If therefore the 
Father had a kingdom and glory of his own, and the Son 


had neither, but as he received them from the Father; how 
will it follow, that the kingdom and glory, at the conclusion 


of the prayer, means the subordinate and commissionary 
kingdom of the Son, and not the original, undelegated, un- 


derived supremacy of the Father? Is the Son once men- 


tioned in the whole? No; but Son and Father in your di- 
vinity are synonymous terms. Away with such illusion! 


ben God Almighty condescended to reveal his will to man- 


Kind, he certainly applied the terms of human language in 
tne very sense that gave them currency among men; other- 
wise he could not have made himself at all understood, 


without another revelation to explain his terms; he would 


have talked a jargon, that would have conveyed no more 
meaning than the language of Otaheite to an European, 
Father therefore in his language cannot mean Son, nor Son 
Father. Ex uno disce omnes. - 


For this meaning of the participle see John i, 18,—xix, 38. 
Cor. vill, 9, + - | El 
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J Page 58. Who can forgive sins, but God alone?“ 
1 None, by a primary right; but the Son of man also received 
1 power from God to forgive them. | 
Page 66. * Jesus said unto them, before Abraham was, 
« am.“ John viii. 58. 8 
It is not easy to find out what you mean to make of this 
expression, I am ; whether you have determined to consider 
it as an ordinary verb, or the proper name of God. If you 
take it fora proper name, you represent our Saviour as giving 
just as intelligible an answer to the question, whether he had 
seen Abraham, as if he had said, John, or Thomas. If you 
I allow it to be a verb, I allow it to be of the present tense; 
| but the context requires, that it here have a past signification; 
| and then all will be rational and intelligible, literally thus, 
I was, before Abraham was born, mp» Ap8pany yirodar, And 
there is no mystery in this. It is a well-known maxim in 
grammar, that the present tense is a tense of all times; and 
any little boy will inform you, that he cannot proceed through 
1 many pages together of a Classic author, without finding the 
necessity of applying it. Accept of a few instances in either 
language. th | . 
( Cratera antiquum, quem dat Sidonia Dido,” An ancient 
1 goblet, which Queen Dido gives Though Dido was dead 
. | and reduced to ashes long before this time“. 1 5 
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Ihe Greek verb ovunmrru is of the present tense, and yet 
expresses a fatal accident, that had happened to Laius so 
| long before, that his widow had married, and had had several 
children by her second husband, before the time of speaking 


| this. | Tet) 

| | 55 | . Bo” 9 
| = | £2 An 97. deorri rd, ud t To Por > Him, who was not 

| T afraid to commit the fact, words voi not terrĩ xf. 


0 YUP £771 NEPITTOY AUTWY . TV F apernutorog Lu, ure uh 12 | 

uᷣ- BrarioTor EC d. What was the worst cireumstance 
in our affairs in time past, bears the most hopeful aspect 

+ with regard to futurity. It was thus understood by, the 

| Scholiast; 0 v e ru raptor Bras fem, that which pre- 
judiced your affairs in time past: and thus also Demosthenes 
ae himself, ro xupiorer w r meperinuboor, ' nero ee 2 
AAN T BGN vTapxtu||. PITTS = teh AL «(4 


V Virg, En. ix. 266, 1 Soph. Gd. Tyr. 112. 
| $ Soph. ibid. 304. Philip. prim. Mounteney's edition. 
1 | [| Vide notas in Philip. prim. page 215. * 
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In the following quotation from the same orator, the 
present must be put for the future tense; because he is 


speaking of the consequences of a regulation he had just pro- 


posed Etec ri &yerv nov xn oαονν νẽ⁵; & ENT, Tu d. erJeay aray xy 
Ti Toleiy GITNpor aTNNACY ever. Tui Tr rem ro owr x Tay * , 
Shall there be no occasion to take the field? While you con- 
tinue at home, you till be a more respectable person, being 
freed from the temptation of poverty to commit a base action. 
Hall any conjuncture like the present fall out? &c. 

It is exceeding common with the comic writers to put the 


\ 


present tense to express both past and future time; and there- | 


tore it may be presumed that such a practice was not un- 
usual in familiar conversation. Thus Terence F Cum inde 
abco, jam tum inceperat turba inter eos. When I came away, 
a quarre] was begun between them. And again]; Thra. 
Quid agimus £-Gna. Quin redeamus. What shail we do? 
Let us even march back. Nath; 5 
Page 67. © I and may Father are one.” John x. 30. 


In the original it is is, not eg, one thing, not one God.— 


And our Saviour explains his own meaning very fully, where 


he makes this prayer, Holy Father, keep through thine 
_ *0wn name those whom thou hast given me, that they may 


be one, as we are; that they all may be one, as thou, 


“Father, art in me, and I in thee ; that they also may be 
* one in us, that the world may know that thou hast sent 


* me ;—that they may be one, even as we are one that 


they may behold my glory which thou hast given me.” 
Do you not know that this very answer has been given a 
thousand times; that it has never been refuted ; that, if it 
be capable of refutation, you ought to have done your cause 
that Service, before you had alleged this text, which our 
Saviour himself so strongly intimates to be impertinent ? 
Page 89, * The grace of God, who hath to the Gentiles 
also granted repentance unto life.”— Acts xi. 14, &c. 


But we believe, that through the grace of the Lord Jesus 


„Christ we shall be saved.“ - Acts xv. 11. Here the grace 
of the Lord Jesus, and of God, are one and the same. 


No wonder: for the Lord Jesus is the minister and dis- 


penser of the grace of God; and he would not dispense faith- 


fully, if he dispensed any other grace, which he had not re- 
celved. : 


* Vide notas in Philip. prim. page 107. + Eunu. Act 4th Scene 4th, 
+ Act 4th. Scene 7th, 8 John xvii, 11, 22. 24. 
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Page 94, © In the Acts, St. Luke says, that because 
e Paul preached Jesus to the Athenians, they said he%eemes 
eto be a setter-forth of strange Gods. Acts xvii. 18,Hers, 
* upon a call to explain himself, and answer the charge of 
setting forth s/range Gods, in having preached Jesus, he 
„ ayows, that he whom he had preached was that God 
© whom they knew not, (the unknown God) but worshipped 
„ ignorantly: but he had preached Jesus; therefore Jesus 
Christ was that God hitherto unknown to them, and one 
with the Father.“ 1 e 
Really, Sir, this is a most ingenious argument, and wants 
nothing but truth in the premises to support the conclusion. 
The whole of it, such as it is, depends on a supposition, 
that the terms strange Gods and unknown God, relate to the 
same person; (and what will not a brgotted Athanasian sup- 
pose, when he hopes to serve his hypothesis?) but this sup- 
position will be found totally void of foundation. The origi- 
nal words for strange Gods are Zwur Samar; Zwor means 
foreign, of another country, and Tayuowr, to the best of my 
present recollection, is, in every other passage of Scripture, 
translated devils. If it had been so translated here, then we 
should have read, that Paul was a setter forth of foreign devs - 
but you could have made nothing at all of this; it would 
have sounded a note quite in discord with your tune. The 
word, however, in the system of Pagan theology, means 
Deities of an inferior and ministerial cast; sometimes the 
spirits of dead men deified ; sometimes even more imaginary. 
beings, who had never had any real existence“. Of the one 
Sort, or the other of these, they had a surprising multiplicity, 
| for almost all the oecasions and incidents of life; and whom 
1 they worshipped, as the Papists at this day their tutelary 
| Saints, with excessive superstition. This is what St. Paul 
reproves in them afterwards, when he tells them, that they 
were in all things or deus Sci oxeo rec, too much addicted to 
What? not surely the worship of the one true God, but to 
that of imaginary inferior divinities. This meaning of the 
word, therefore, may afford some probability that St. Paul 
had preached Jesus Christ as the mediator, as the Father's 
minister, or messenger; but if he meant to exhibit him as 
the one true and supreme God, he had acquitted himself 


* See Joseph Mede's Treatise on the Apostacy of the latter times, 
T4 chap. iv. page 629, edit. 3. a 
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very ill, and speaking too by inspiration, if he raised the 
conceptions of his audience no higher than to their own 

etty and menial divinities. TR 1 

But farther; the sacred historian, giving the reason wh) 
St. Paul was questioned as a setter-forth of foreign (Gods) 
D:zmons, says, because he preached re In, » nr Avacrney, 
eeiis and the Resurrection The latter you have had the 
address to keep out of your reader's view; though, the ex- 
pression foreign dæmons being plural, a doubt may arise, 
whether it be not meant of both. It is possible that the 
Athenians, habituated to dæmonize almost every idea of the 
human mind, might mistake the latter word, as they certainly 
did the former, for the name of a demon ; and in that case 


Paul was questioned, as the great and wise Socrates had 


before been put to death, as a setter-forth of strange, or 
foreign dæmons, dæmons really plural, namely Jesus and 
Ar2rram, the Resurrection. I will not insist, that this is 
certainly St. Luke's meaning; but bis words being fairly 
capable of this interpretation, you ought to have proved, 
that it certainly was not, before you had argued so peremp- 
torily from one half of the reason recorded, to the utter ex- 
clusion of the other. Otherwise a sturdy disputant, disposed 
to defend every inch of ground, might fight you with your 
own weapons, and making a proper use of what you have 
been pleased to leave of the text, arrive, by the very same 
steps, at a very different conclusion. Thus; “ because Paul 
* reached Arzorarig, to the Athenians, they said he seemed 
eto be a setter-forth of strange Gods. Here, upon a call 
* to explain himself, and answer the charge of setting- forth 
strange Gods, in having preached Az erase, he avows, 
* that the divinity, whom he had preached, was that God, 
whom they knew not (the unknown God) but worshipped 
* ignorantly: but he had preached Arzoracc, therefore Ava, 
. c. the Resurrection, was that God hitherto unknown to 
* them, and one with the Father.“ ” 
Such an adversary might have quoted great authorities 
both ancient and modern for this interpretation of Av 
and to say the truth, it seems to be a very dubious point, 


whether St. Luke did not really mean so. Certainly to 


mangle Scripture at this strange rate, is not fair treatment 


of your readers, of whom perbaps not one in forty would 
consult his Bible. 


* Conjectures on the New Testament, printed for W. Bowyer and 
J. Nichols. Page 163. | 
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But to proceed; when Paul afterwards, standing in the 


midst of Mars' Hill, explains his own doctrine, and'mentions 
his accidental discovery of an altar inscribed to the uninown 


God, does he tell his audience, does he give them the smallest 


intimation that Jesus was that unknown God, whom they 
ignorantly worshipped ? quite the contrary. After a spirited 


and sublime description of several of his attributes and 


actions, he comes at length to inform them, that, though he 


had winked at their former ignorance; yet he now commandeth 


all men every where to repent ; because he (the unknown God) 
hath appointed a day in the which he will judge the world iy 


Trghteousness, by that Man (Jesus Christ) whom he (the un- 
known God) hath ordained ; whereof he hath given assurance 
unto all men ; in that he (the unknown God) hath raised hin 


(Jesus Christ) from the dead. Is it possible to mark their 
different attributes and characters more strongly ? 


Surely (I had like to have said such shameless sophistry) 


such a mortifying proof of the power of bigotry and prejudice, 
never before fell from the pen of man. Such alacrity in the 
cause certainly entitles you to some mark of pre-eminence, 


Another genius, famous in his way, hath pre-engaged the 


motto of Sum solus, yet ume decus meritis quæsitum, and let 


yours be quando invenies parem. 1, 
But you go on to prove that the God whom Paul preached 


at Athens, and Jesus Christ, have the same attributes. 


« Of God whom he « Of JesusChrist, expressly 


« preached at Athens, even * so named, he says. 
Jesus, he says. 


« God that made the world, * By him were all things 

e and allthingstherein,seeing “ created, that are in heaven, 
« he is the Lord of heaven “ and that are in earth, visible 
« and earth,” ver, 24.“ for in * and invisisible, whether 
ce him we live, and move, and * they be thrones, or dom. 
te have our being,” ver. 28. * nions, or principalities, or 
F « powers; all things were 


ERS». 1 &« created by him, and for 


him. And he is before all 
« things, and by him al 
« things consist.“ Col. 1. 19, 
IT. 


That Jesus was not the unknown God, whom Paul 
preached at Athens, has been just demonstrated. That be 


is not the supreme God, your readers would have Known 


by intuition, if you had been pleased to close the magnificent 


amplification, in Which St. Paul has here displayed his 
wonderful dignity, with the apostle's own words, For it 
pleased the Father that in him Should all fulness dwell. All 
this fulness therefore, all these powers, and attributes 
depended on the, Father's pleasure ; but the fulness, powers, 
and attributes of the Supreme God are necessarily in him, and 
can depend on nothing. Jesus therefore, whose fulness, 
powers, and attributes are dependent, is not the supreme 
God. | 

You may reply that the words, The F. Father, are not in the 
original, but have been inserted by the translators. This is 
very true, but will not help you out. The original words 
are, 07: v aurw tv dor not Ta TO N. XATOKNTO ; ; literally, It was 
lhe good pleasure. of —— that in him should all fulness dwell, 
The good pleasure of whom ? either of the Son, whose attri- 
butes are here enumerated ; or of the Father, with the men- 
tion of whom the amplification Was introduced. Suppose, 
therefore, of the. Son; then his powers and attributes depended 
on his own pleasure, and he could assume, or lay them down 
at his own, option. Then he could not be the necessarily 
and 5elf-existent God; for his attributes and perfections are 
as necessary, as his existence ; ; not to mention that it is not 
over good sense to say, that any person's fulness, or perfec- 
tion, depends on his own will. Go back again therefore to 
the introductory word, Father, and the former consequence 


will return, that Jesus i is not supreme God; because his ful- 


ness is dependent on the Father's: pleasure. Upon the 
whole, our translators have judictously. inserted the word 
Father ; ; and, I believe, you will have no objection, when 
you see, that the change of it into Son will ayail you nothing. 
Page 102. „Whose are the Father's, and of whom, as 
concerning the flesh, Christ came, who is over all, God 
* blessed for ever. Alen. Romans ix , 
It is not denied, that Jesus Christ is sometimes styled God 


in the holy Scriptures, i in a Secondary, or Subordinate sense; 
and not Jesus Christ only, but the angel who spake to 
Moses in the bush *; and Moses himself was instead of a. 
God to his brother Aaron T, and was made a God to 


| Pharach r; princes are called Gods: And he called then 


Cod to tohom the word of God came Fg. It will not there 
fort follow, that {by Ses in this passage, must be under- 


X Exod. iii. 5 4, Acts v vii. 50. + Exod. vi. 
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stood, the one true and self-existent God; especially as the 


very same apostle has assured us, in words the most express 
and definite that language can supply, that though e be 
Gods many, and Lords many, yet to us there is but one God, one 
true and self-existent God, the Father; and that in opposi- 


tion to Jesus Christ, who is the one Lord. 


This I say on the supposition that the word Otis, God, is 
spoken of the person of Christ. But you, Sir, who undertake 
to be an expounder of God's word, ought to have known, 


that expositors of great name, and among the rest Mr. Locke, 


have proceeded on the contrary supposition. They knew 
this was the single text, that, at first view, seemed to ascribe 


supreme Godhead to the Son, and they saw the necessity of 


interpreting in such a sense as might not run counter to the 
whole currency of Scripture. . 5 

In this they acted like wise and cautious men, with be- 
coming reverence towards the word of truth, which must 
always speak the same thing. But you, Sir, had none of 


their scruples; the sound of the words was on your side, and 
the majority of your readers would be determined by sound 


alone, and had never heard of Mr. Locke or his exposition, 
It would have been but fair, however, to have informed them 
that he interpreted the passage thus; Of whom as concerning 
the flesh Christ came, who is over all, viz. by the Father's ap- 
pointment, God be blessed for ever. Amen.. If this translation 
can be justified, it brings destruction on your inference ; and 
you ought to have given your reasons why it could not, and 


not to have quoted the common translation, as conveying the 


indisputable meaning of the text. | 

Though I differ from so great and good a man with infinite 
dithdence, I own I am not satisfied with this interpretation; 
and my reason is, because I think the Greek word «uy 
signifies not (benedictus) blessed, but (benedicendus) worthy 
to be blessed, and that, God be worthy to be blessed, 1s not 
either good sense, or good English. I am not, however, 


peremptory in this, and may be mistaken. In another 


opinion, I think, I am not mistaken, that a plain, rational, and 
unitarian sense may be put upon the passage, without sup- 
plying one word, or altering the common pointing. 

The original words are these, 0 wy £71 rar Oro; EUAGYNTO Of 
Te awya;, Let us take St. Paul therefore for his own in- 
terpreter. In the xvth chapter of his first epistle to the 


Corinthians, quoted before on another occasion, we read 


these words; then cometh the end, the owriner rv 4wrcs, ds 
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St. Matthew calls it“, © when he shall have delivered up the 
kingdom to God, even the Father; when he shall have put 
© down all rule, and authority and power: for he must reign 
till he hath put all enemies under his feet. And when all 
„things shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son also 
« himself be subject unto him, that put all things under him; 
« that God may be all in all.” This delegated kingdom 
therefore was to last till the ourrexac Tv awrc, and agreeably 
hereto it is said, that God appornted him heir of all things, and 
by him «mTomoe rug aWovd%, (made) disposed the ages Ti the differ- 
ent periods of the world, with respect to God's moral govern- 
ment, of which the Christian is to be the last. 5 
lere we have Jesus Christ exhibited as holding the king- 
dom in quality of the Father's v1 rent; and this vice- 
gerency is to continue till the end, the consummation of the 
age, the last or Christian period, and sonsequently of all the 
periods, all which he ordered or disposed, when it is to be 
resigned to God who gave it, We know likewise from a 
variety of passages in the sacred writings, that he who acted 
or spoke in the name, and with the authority of God, is styled 
Jod, in an inferior and qualified sense; much more, therefore, 
may Jesus Christ, who is transcendently the greatest of God's 
ministers. It may therefore be true of Jesus Christ, that he 
is over all God to be blessed eic rug a, So long as the ages Shall 
continue, and yet that he is not the one true and self-existent 
Ged. 105 She 
Whether this interpretation, or Mr. Locke's, give the truer 
meaning of the original, is not of much importance in the 
oucstion, If either of them, or any other that ascribes not 
supreme Godhead to the Son, result grammatically from the 
words, and exhibit a sense consistent with the whole strain of 
Scripture, they all equally destroy your argument, which de- 
pends on the supposed certainty, that the words are incapable 
of being otherwise understood. Ra, 5 
thus far T have supposed the present to be the true read- 
ing of the text, but you must now be told that a suspicion 
has arizen, that a small transposition has happened, that gives 
itz very different complex ion from that which it originally 
ie. This suspicion too is not taken up merely to solve a 
aguſty; but there are reasons that support it with a great 
degree of probability. 3 3 
First, this is the only passage of the whole Scriptures, 
niere this, or a similar title is given to the Son; and sin- 
SUarity is, of itself, a reasonable ground of suspicion. 


* Mat. xxiv. 3. leb. i. 2. 
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Secondly ; instead of, 0 wv £71 TAIT), &c. it 18 suspected 
that the true original reading was, oe «71 rarror. For it ig 
well known, that the ancient manuscripts are written with. 
out any of the marks of breathing now in use. Now it 
was visibly the easiest thing in the world, for a careless or 
knavish transcriber, to change it into the present reading, 


' 6 wy eri narrur, And there was an age, or rather successive 


ages, when the e would be seized with greediness, | 
by a particular party of men, who had long the power in 
their hands; and defended by all the arts of fraud, and all 


the terrors of force. Thus the error might become general, 


and in time the only reading of the manuscripts. Errors 


less easy to be accounted for have happened; and it is now 
no secret, that one whole verse * has been foisted into the 


Sacred writings, and still deforms and pollutes them in spite 
of demonstrative evidence, to serve the very purpose, for 
which this text is so confidently quoted. | 

Thirdly; the very peculiar phraseology is another strong 
presumption against the present reading. It is, I am per- 
suaded, universal with profane authors to omit the parti- 
ciple ; and with the sacred-writers and St, Paul himself 80 


very general ta mit it, in similar expressions, that, supposing 


him to have meant as you suppose, if the chance had been 


calculated before he wrote, whether he would have written, 


— 
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o wy £71 AUTO, OT only « er rr, it would have been a 
thousand to one for the latter against the former. From 
what I have just said of the sacred writers, I except St. 
John, who was more studious of simplicity, than of pro— 
priety or elegance of expression. Any person who will 
take the trouble to consult his Greek Testament, may easily 
be convinced of the truth of the foregoing observation. TO 


| give a few instances. Matt. vi. 1. T TNT vA TW & Teig 


BPXHYOL 3 — vi. 9. Hartp Mor 0 er Toi QUpPAYOU, And St. Paul in 


the very words preceding the text in question, 79 xare 0ap#%; 


and again, in the verse immediately following, » yap 77s 


11 48 Iopann ; Eph. Iv. 6. ec Owe g TaT\p Tarrwy, 6 671 ra 


Why not d or in this place? If had no business in this, 
what had it to do in the other? what should induce him in 
this particular passage to vary from his usual phraseology, 


and adopt a manner of expression of neither equal cle- 


gance, nor equal emphasis? For the participle oy being ut- 
terly unnecessary, is an useless load upon the sense, parti 
cularly in the last step of a gradation, where energy is most 


. * I John v. 7. 
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required; and could have been understood here, with more 
propriety, than in any of the places just quoted. Certainly 
$0 mere an expletive would not have been used by © a 


e preacher who gave words only to his ideas, and never 


sought an expletive to grace, much less disgrace his lan- 
« guage, and distract his argument “.“ : 

Fourthly ; It will not tend to lessen the suspicion, if we 
compare the different effects the different readings will have 
upon the context. St. Paul was a writer of a warm/ though 
regulated imagination / andi great address. He is here enu- 
merating the great privileges which the Jews had above 
the Gentile world. This he does by a noble figure, very 
usual with him, and by rhetoricians called amplification; 
and it was not his manner, on such occasions, to leave any 
thing short ; which, in the present case, according to the 
common reading, he evidently does. For he mentions not 
the circumstance, that of all others most honourably distin- 
guizhed the Jews; and stops in the person of Christ, which 
is not the highest step, to which the gradation may ascend, 
if we admit the conjectural transposition, this great circum- 
stance is added, and the amplification rises to the very 


nighest pitch, from the Son to the Father; from the second 


person in universal nature, to the one true, and self- existent 
God, above whom there neither is, nor can be any thing. 
could wish myself accursed from Christ, for my brethren, 
my kinsmen according to the flesh, who are Israelites; 
** whose are the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, 
* and the giving of the law, and the ceremonial of worship, 
and the promises; whose are the fathers, and from whom 
„Christ had his earthly generation; whose is the God, that 
** ruleth over all, worthy to be blessed for ever. Amen.“ 
A conclusion strong and sublime, and full of reverence to- 
wards Him, who is the © blessed and only Potentate, the 
one God and Father of all, who is over all f.“ 8 

1 will not say that this is certainly the true reading; I 
contess I think it probable. If St. Paul had been a profane 
author, I should have admitted the correction without 
«ruple; more reverence is due to the word of God. It 
may not, however, be improper for the learned world to 
zive it a mature consideration. If I have been tedious 


on this text, I hope to be forgiven. It is the only text of 


the whole Bible, that seems to say any thing for Ar mafi- 
sm; and therefore merited a full discussion. 


* Layman, page 131. + Eph.-iv. 6. L 
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Page 130. cc « Si our Lord Jesus Christ himself, and 
a Goa, even our Fathe comfort your hearts, and esta- 
« blish you in every good word and work.” 2 Thess. ii. 16. 
Either there are too nominatives joined by the copulative 
and, or there is but one in the sentence before us; and in 
that case the copulative unites two specific terms put in 
* apposition to the one general nominative; if the former 
were the case, the verb must necessarily have been put in 
the plural number, whereas from its standing in the sin- 
gular, we must conceive it governed by one nominative 
only; ; now, if there be found one term in the sentence 
including the rest within its general import, that is the 
nominative governing the verb; but 1 have all along 
aàsserted, that the Father is God, and that the Son 1 is God, 
* and therefore now Say, that the word God is here that 

general term comprehending within itself, our Lord Jesus 


. 


* 


* 


Christ himself, and even our Father, one God, which hath 


loved us, and hath given us everlasting consolation. 


I had discovered before, that you had extraordinary skill 


in grammar, but did not Ace our abilities to be of so 

rodiglous a size. You have f scued the English word 
dall, as if it were the singular verb agreeing with so many 
nominatives comprised one within another; but the truth is, 
that in the original it is no verb, but a participle agreeing, 


as it ought, with the name of the Single person, of whom it 


Speaks; + Oeec » mary uur 6 A HMC 

Again; your rule is not true, that several nominatives 
singular joined by the copulative and, necessarily require A 
verb plural. They may have a common verb of the singu— 
lar number, how many. of them soever they may be; and 
whatever difference of person, of substance, of situation, of 
qualities they may express, and whether one comprehend 
any other of them or not. You will not perhaps take my 


word ; but here is the evidence of three unexceptionable 


witnesses. 


Non, Torquate, genus, non te facundia, non te 
Restituet Pietz. 9 Hor. Ode 7. Lib. 4. 


1 PSA Pales agros, atque ipse is reticnr Apollo.“ 
Virg. Eel. Daun, 


« Et pater Eneas, et avunculus excitet Hector.“ 
Virg. ui, 5, 
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Lastly, that blind bard, who blind as he was, could see } 5 
35 far as some people who have an eye or two to spare, has 

put no less than four nominatives, of which no one compre- | , FR. 
hends another, before one common verb of the singular 


| 4. 
number. C 
(e Ogo o/ ed T p 5 Mupowog ET XXF0W0x, | 1 K 
ö cc Ieren T NAxeyin, *% Axtieto EVTOC eee. — 
| | | Hom. Tl. lib. 2. Il. 615, 616. 


If these four examples do not satisfy you, you might, in a 
little time, be helped to forty thousand from writers in all 
languages, of poetry and prose ; and thus your fine-spun 
theory about specific terms, and nominatives and verbs, 
turns out to be no better than arrant nonsense. For, though 
Jesus Christ and God our Father, had been not only dif- 
ferent persons, but different Gods, St. Paul might, with the 
greatest reverence for grammar rules, have used the verb 
7:<x2x:ra in the singular number. In fact, you betray a 
manifest hankering after Sabellianism; nay, rather effectu- 
ally confound the persons, when you say, that“ God is 
* that genera! term comprehending within itself our Lord 

« Jesus Christ, and even our Father, one God.” For if the 

persons are different, as (ex hypothesi) they ought to be, & 

here is an instance from the apostle himself, that ruins your 

whole process; which supposes that the common verb ought 

to be of the plural number, when it is referred to two dif- 

terent nominatives of the singular; and if Jesus Christ be 

one person, and God our Father another person, which you 

dare not deny, here is the very necessity you have been con- 

tending for, two persons of the singular number, of which 

che one does not comprehend the other. 3 3 

Page 133. „God was manifest in the flesh.“ 1 Tim. , 4090. | 
111, 16. 3 

If by God here you do not mean the supreme God, this 
text is nothing to your purpose. For we have seen that the 
word, Qin, God, is often taken in an inferior sense. If you 
mean the supreme God, what sense do you give to was 
Nutest in the flesh? If you mean b came visible, and was 
geen of men, how do you reconcile this with the text that 
declareth, No man hath seen God at any time? But farther, | 

common Christians should not be uninformed, that it is far 

enough from being certain that (Occ) God is the true read- 

ing. Some good manuscripts, and the most ancient ver- 

S192, made nearest to the times of the apostles, and to their 
own country, read very differently, viz, “ That which or be 
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He that*; and Sir Isaac Newton, in his second letter to 
Le Clerc, has come little short of a demonstration, that this 
word is as Shameless a forgery as the spurious verse of John 
mentioned above. Men, who know not these things, should 
not set up for expounders of the Scriptures, lest peradven- 
ture they should teach another gospel; and those who do, 


_ ought to give their reasons why they consider disputed texts 


as authentic, that unprejudiced inquirers may judge for 
themselves: otherwise true Christianity may be argued out 
of the worlgs 


But I go back to page 128 ; where I had overlooked some- 


thing, which I by no means intended to pass by. Ihe 
following is an explicit declaration that Christ is both God 


© (you must mean supreme God) and man: For in himdwell- 
« eth all the fulness of the Godhead —_ Coloss. 11. 9.” 
er 


It may be a sufficient answer to refer you to the first 


chapter of this very epistle, above quoted ; where the same 
apostle having given a most magnificent description of the 


god- like actions, powers, and dignity of the Son, in a long 
and well-supported amplification, accounts for them all b 

this remarkable expression; For it pleased the Father that 
© in him should all fulness dwell.” To this I cannot see 
what reasonable reply can be made, but will not depend 
upon it alone. I will venture to affirm that our translation 
very faintly, if at all, exhibits the ideas of the original ; that 
the text is so far from containing an“ explicit,” that it con- 
tains no © declaration” at all, that Jesus Christ 1s either su— 


preme “ God,” or © man.” 


The Greek words are ö er d KATE THY TO N TYC 
beer owuarixer ; and in order to clear up the true sense, it 
will be necessary, 

First, to state the precise meaning of TXpos : 

Secondly, the relation which Otoryre; bears to it, and the 
meaning of this latter word : EY | 
_ Thirdly, the exact idea conveyed by the adverb c. 

First, therefore; Tz»pouc is a derivative from the verb Taye, 


which signifies to fill up, or to complete; it is formed from 


| 


1 


| | 
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the preterperfect tense passive, and consequently has a passive 
signification, and means not fulness in the abstract, an in- 
herent and underived fulness ; but“ that which is added, or 
put to, by way of making a thing complete,” This precise 


? Faleloſs. ad Locum, et Prolegomena, de Ms. Alex, PP- 19, 20, 
21, &c. Re 


PS, 


signification it has, Matt. ix. 16. where we read, © For that 


« which 1s put in to fill it up (Te Taypope ers) © taketh from 
« the garment, and the rent is made worse.“ 


Secondly 3 the relations of 7»; ©toryro; to TA1pwuds CA be no 


more than three. It must signify either, as grammarians 
speak, the material cause, that of which the thing added con- 
<isted ; or the receiver of the added powers, or the giver of 
them; that is, either the thing filled up, as a in St. Matthew, 
or that which filled it up. The first is impossible; because 
the first self-existent cause could never communicate all, or 
any of his own nature, that, by which himself 1s God, and 
which is necessarily in him, to any person whatsoever ; and 
we have proved that Taypoue means something so communi- 
cated. The second relation is equaily impossible; because 
the Godhead is an idea comprehending all perfection and 
plenitude, to which nothing can be added, and from which 
nothing can be taken, It remains therefore, that it must 
stand in the last of the three relations, and signify the giver 
of the powers received. It may be objected that Godhead 


is à mere abstract idea, and cannot be an agent. But an 


agent it is, and can be nothing but an agent, in this passage; 
and therefore Orc, Godhead, must, by a very common 


figure, be put for Oi, God. In this very meaning 20 Oc a 
term exactly synonymous with » Gerne is used by St. Paul 


himseif. Acts xvii. 29.“ Forasmuch then as we are the 
offspring of God, we ought not to think, that the Godhead,” 
that is, God, © is like unto gold or silver, &c.” Godhead 
literally taken, is nothing real, but an abstract idea existing 
solely in the mind, and consequently could never be con- 
celved like to any substance in the universe, material, or im- 
material. | 


Ihirdly; cwpermo; cannot signify in his body consistent] 


with your sense of the text. For the fulness of the Godhead, 


the plenitude of him, whom the heaven of heavens cannot con- 
ln, whose throne is heaven, and whose footstool earth ; could 
never be cooped in the narrow compass of a human body. 
And if owwarre; be understood to mean, in his body, it is a 


mere redundant word, that expresses no more than had be- 


fore been expressed by « evru, in him; except it be contend- 
e! which is not possible to be conceived) that the plenitude 
0! Godhead resided not in his mental powers, but in his 
human flesh. We may fix its meaning, I think, from another 
vasage of the same apostle, where he says, who shall deliver 
me,/r0 the body of this death, e Tv copary rs Oarary Tere * ? 


* Rom. vii. 24. 


renn 
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Who ever heard of death's having a real body ? the body of 


this death most probably means, the so many concurrin 


causes of death, this army, as it were, of destroyers ; and then 


char in the present text will mean, collectively, in one 
aggregate um“. | 

Now we may venture to translate, and the true meaning 
will come out thus ; © For in him dwell, in one great aggre- 
gate, all those glorious gifts and powerful communications 
* of God, which might complete him,” viz. for the high 


office and dignity for which he was appointed. 


I have the clearest conviction that, though it be impossible 
to render the Greek words literally, on account of the very 
different genius of the languages, I bave given the apostle's 
meaning very exactly. And if this conviction could be in- 
creased, it would be increased by comparing this with the 
following text of the same St. Paul; That ye might be filled 


22th all the fulness of God ; wa mTMnpwInre eig rar TAMYPLKA Tv Ow, 


It has been proved, by Acts xvii. 29. that in Paul's language 


1 Story; and 6 Ot are exactly equivalent terms; he therefore 


might have wrote in this last text, Ta1puus v Ocoryro instead 
of T2ypwus Tv Ow ; and if he had so wrote, the ideas conveyed 


would have been the same, as are conveyed by mauve rv 
Ot. In the latter text 7» Ow can have no other relation, to 
Speak again in the language of grammarians, but of the 


agent to the action; and the purport of the apostle's prayer, 
will be this, © That you may effectually be filled with every 
« gift and grace of God, necessary to complete you,” viz. 


for your Christian warfare, for working out your salvation, 
and the attainment of everlasting lite, 


Page 154. Take heed therefore unto yourselves, and to 


all the flock, over the which the Holy Ghost has made you 


* oyerseers, to feed the church of God, which he hath pur- 
* chasedwith his blood.” Acts xx. 28. What can convince, 
* if this be unable? Shall we see the blood of God himselt 
streaming for our redemption, and still deny that God 
* and man are one Christ ?? g 


This interpretation is greatly confirmed by the following text of St. 
Paul; *Qurwg & To is o 87prr tv xprorw, So we being many are one body in 
Christ. Rom. Xii. 5. Where owwa must signify an aggregate of indt- 
viduals, called one body on account of their common union and connection 
with Christ. In this sense the Latin word Corfrus is most common in the 
best classical authors; and in Longinus, Sect. 10. i» Ti owpa means all 
aggregate of striking circumstances. This meaning of its derivalive, 
coHaliter, is indisputable, as will appear by every common Lexicon. 


+ Eph, iii. 19, 
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Play, Sir, who denied this so positively as yourself? Did 
vou not insist, in one of your preliminary chapters, that 
Christ was to be divided? And was not I obliged to appeal 
to our own so much admired creed, to convince you, that 
the person of Christ 1s one and not two ? And now, who but 
you for an asSerter of the unity of Christ's person ? It was 
then vour cue to talk of one Christ, who was God, and 
another who was man; to affirm that the one Christ knew 
what the other knew not, and could do what the other was 


unable. But now, it seems, different measures are necessary, 


and we have you, as I foretold we should, in your Athana- 


Sian regimentals, as Spruce and trim, as if your frock had 
never been soiled, and you had never blushed to wear it. 
Now the person of Christ is so inseparaby one, that what 

he could suffer only as man, one of the greatest infirmities 
of human nature, is attributed to his © greater nature;“ and 


we are called upon to“ see the blood of God himself stream 


« ing for our redemption.” A while ago, as man, he was 


ignorant, but now he can bleed as God. Some of your 
brethren, however, are provided with a Christ, that can, 
and another that cannot bleed; and it is a pity you had not 


£112] foresight ; for depend upon it, you will make but an 


awkward figure with your © bleeding God.“ 8 

The blood of the supreme God you must mean. Shall 
Jesus Christ decide the matter for you? He tells you, © that 
*« God 18 a Spirit“, and that a Spirit hath not flesh“ (and con- 
zequently no“ blood”) nor bones T. If you will not take 


— 


the word of Jesus Christ, dare you really give the lie to your 


beloved articles; the first of Which positively asserts, that 
* the one living and true God is without body, parts, or 
* passions,“ and consequently bloodless? He therefore, from 
whom © blood” so copiously © streamed,“ could not be © the 


* cone living and true God:“ Or, if he was, will you still 


hzht so like a Quixote, for so false a Dulcinea, as you must 
now own these same articles to be? 
After all, you must agree that the b/cod of God is a very 


singular expression, and not very reconcilable with either 


Scripture or reason; and might have known, that there are 
manuscripts of good authority, and versions of the highest 
antiquity 2, that read the Church of the Lord, or the Church 
/ Christ ; one of which, one may, I think conclude with 
certainty, is the true reading. But no matter; it sounded 


* John iv. 24. + Ibid, xxiv. 39. 
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cleverly on your side; and sound is something where nothing 
more substantial can be had. 

Page 181. Grace be unto you, and peace from him 
* which was, and which is, and which is to come, and 
from the seven spirits, which are before his throne, and 
* from Jesus Christ.“ Rev. i. 4, 5. 5 8 

In your comment on this text, you assure us that these 
seven spirits are also God; and this you prove in a most 
extraordinary manner; thus; “ the seven spirits“ (you must 
mean metaphorically understood) “ are the eyes of the Lamb; 
* and to find favour in God's eyes, is to find favour with 
«© God: therefore the eyes of the Lamb are the Lamb him- 
* self,“ that is, the seven spirits are the Lamb: This it is to 
be maſter of one's craft; a bungler might have puzzled for 
a month, and at laſt have owned the necessity of yielding 
poor Lindsey this point at least. But, with your Bible in 
your hand, you can work wonders; take it up therefore 
again, and read Rev. v. 6. you will there find (if words are 
capable of meaning) that the seven spirits are not put figu- 
ratively for the seven eyes of the Lamb, but the“ seven eyes” 
for © the seven spirits of God, sent forth into all the earth.” 
The seven spirits therefore are the Lamb's ministers ; and 
they are called his eyes by the plainest metaphor m the 
world, in perfect conformity to the custom of the Asiatic 
nations, who called the king's ministers the king's eyes, 
but surely never mistook them for the king himself. 

It turns out therefore, that“ spirits“ are not put for © eyes, 
but © eyes” for © spirits,“ and thus all your fine reasoning is 
vanished into smoke. But I will not yet cry shame; you 
Shall have your own way, and the Lamb's eyes shall be ihe 
Lamb himself, provided you grant the Lamb to be Jesus 
Christ. What then will you make of the sacred text ? why, 
you introduce the good old apostle, in the plenitude of his 
inspiration, delivering this blessing to the churches of Asia; 
Grace be unto you, and peace, from him which was, and 
ce which is, and which is to come, and from Jesus Christ, 
ec who is before his throne, and from Jesus Christ.“ Now 
J will cry shame; and 1 really think you will have the con- 
science to take some little, at least, to yourself. 

There are two passages of your book, in which you seem 
to triumph much: and which, for that reason, 1 have fe- 
served to be considered here. The former is at page 166. 
But the word of God (here seated on a horse, and declared 
* to be Jesus Christ himself under that appellation) is ex- 
« pressly said to be God.” You allude to John i, 1. Jesus 
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Christ therefore being that word manifest in the flesh, and 
« that word being God, Jesus Christ is therefore one with 
« the Father God. EN. 

You must mean, as I have observed before, that the 
Father is supreme God, and the Son supreme God; other- 
wise you are not patching up the breaches of the establish- 
ment, but utterly overthrowing it, under the mask of mighty 
zeal for its defence. Not to stand with you for little points, 
it shall be granted, that by Azysc, the word, is meant Jesus 
Christ. What then? why then Jesus Christ, or the Son, is 
supreme God. Pray, Sir, not faster than good speed. The 
text runs thus; In the beginning was the word, (Jesus 
Christ) and the word was with God, and the word was 
God.“ But God in both clauses means supreme God; 
now there are either two supreme Gods, or but one supreme 
God. You will not say there are two; therefore God in 
both clauses must mean one and the same supreme God. 
The apostle's narrative therefore will stand thus; Jesus 
« Christ was in the beginning, and Jesus Christ was with 
* the supreme God, and Jesus Christ was the supreme God, 
«© with whom himself was;' that is, Jesus Christ was the 
supreme God, associated with, and accompanied by him- 
self; But one would hope you would be cautious of saying 


this for the sake of common sense. 


Again; you will not deny the Father to be supreme God: 
substitute therefore the Son instead of the word, and the text 
will read thus; the Son was with the supreme God, that is, 
with the Father, and the Son was supreme God, There is, 
however, but one supreme God; thererefore the Sn was the 
Father, I would not advise you to hold this sort of language 
publicly, for fear of a disaster from malapert children in the 
Streets, who, as Horace informs you *, are sometimes not 
over civil to maintainers of paradoxes. One would not 
think a prudent man would be greatly eager to introduce 
suck confusion into every department of human speculation, 
to countenance the laying of such a foundation for universal 
scepticism, and the making a perfect chaos of human mind. 
Thus shocking are the effects of prejudice, and above all of 
religious prejudice. It is, however, peculiarly unkind to 
press the words of this venerable apostle into this cruel 
service; for he has been particularly careful, through all his 
writings, in language the most plain, the most simple, and 
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« nor seen his shape “.“ 


© Avycc, the word, denotes the person of Christ, 
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the most decisive, to aver the Son's inferiority to the Father: 
If therefore this text does really contain so strange a propo- 
sition, he seems to have wrote his whole gospel with the ex. 
press purpose of confuting it; and the most that can be 


proved by it, if no consistent meaning can be found, will 


be that we do not understand it. 


here is, however, no necessity of recurring to this sup. 


ition. Various interpretations have been given by dif. 
ferent Unitarians; of all of which you ought to have proved 
the impossibility or improbability, before you had argued 


from a sense, which, after all, may not be the sense of the 
apostle. This 


| his you have not done, and therefore plainly 
begged the question; a sort of proof, that of all others docs 


the least honour to a logician ; because it absolutely proves 


nothing, and amounts to neither more, nor less, than saying 


it is so, because it is so. . 


Without meaning to disparage other interpretations, some 
of which, J am sure, may be grammatically defended, I in- 
treat you to attend to the following observations. We read, 
Exod. xxiv. 9, 10. Then went up Moses and Aaron, 


Nadab and Abihu, and seventy of the elders of Israel; and 
- © they 
not be the supreme God, because we are assured by St. John, 


saw the God of Israel.“ This God of Israel could 
by St. Paul, and by Jesus Christ himself, who lived many 
ages after Moses and Aaron, that “no man hath seen God 
ce at any time; ye have neither heard his voice at any time, 
If it should be inquired who was 
this visible God of Israel, Moses may be allowed to explain 
himself, who, in the preceding chapter, bas recorded these 
words, © Behold I send an angel before thee—My name is 
* in him.” Though therefore, it should be granted that 
yet it will 
by no means follow, that ©, God, in the third clause, de- 


notes a person of equal power and perfections with 7: O, 


God, in the second clause. The original Greek term . for 


. God, in the second clause, is dignified with a mark of pre- 
eminence, which is wanting in the third; where, however, 


the fundamental rules of the Greek language seem absolutel) 
to require it, if the contrasted terms were meant to express 
equality of different persons; if God, in each clause, were 
God in the same super-eminent degree, with a sameness or 
equality of attributes and perfections. It has been- proved 


that the title of God is given to many persons, in the hoh 


* John i. 18,—v, 37, 1 Tim. vi. 16. 
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Scriptures, infinitely inferior to the one true God and Father 
of all ; and it is most certain, that if the apostle had really in- 
tended, in two words, to oppose supremacy to subordination, 
he must have used the very terms he has used, 2% Oe for the 
&rmer, and Ow; simply for the latter. 3 
According to the idea therefore suggested by these re marks, 
for the truth of which I appeal to all competent masters of 
the Greek language, the apostle's meaning will turn out to 


he this; © In the beginning was Jesus Christ, and Jesus 


„Christ was with the supreme God, and Jesus Christ was 
God in a subordinate and limited sense,“ dignified with 
this title because he was God's vicegerent in the great work 
of creation, as he was afterwards in the merciful work of 
redemption, and still is in the administration of God's pro- 
vidence. 3 3 
The other text 1s page 149. And we know that the 
Son of God is come, and hath given us an understanding, 


« that we may know him that is true, and we are in him 


« that is true; even in his Son Jesus Christ. This is the 
* true God and everlasting life.” 1 John v. 20. It is re- 
* markable that this declaration is followed by a desire to 
* keep from idols, to the overthrow of whose worship, he 
' preaches the Godhead of Jesus Christ, the Son.? | 


The interpolation of the English word even, and the am- 
biguous translation of the Greek preposition ©, have indeed 


thrown some obscurity on the English text; but an expositor 
should be ashamed of being misled by any translation what- 
ever, especially in so plain a text. Thus it ought to be read 
verbatim; * We know that the Son of God is come, and 
© hath given us an understanding, that we may know him that 
816 true; and we are in him that is true, 70 UG &uTvs Ince 
R, by or through (the meaning of the preposition « in 
*a thousand places) that is by the ministry of his Son Jesus 


Christ.“ This—What this? surely he that is true, 70 the 


know!l2dge of whom we are brought, in whom we are, whose peo- 


ple we are become by the ministry of his Son Jesus Christ— 


{his is the true God and everlasting life; in exact conformity 


with the declaration of Christ himself, recorded by the same 
apostle; This is eternal hfe to know thee the only true God, 


and Jesus Christ, whom thou fast Sent; thee as the giver, 
and Christ as the minister of eternal life. 

there is another text indeed quoted by you, but either 
not insisted on, or, which I think hardly possible, overlooked 


by me, and that is the baptismal form, Matt, xx vii. 19. 
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This text has been brought into this controversy as of itself 
almost decisive ; I will therefore say one word to it. To 
| baptize in the name of a person, it is said, © is to ascribe 
e gupreme divinity to that person, as it is paying him the 
highest divine honour,” Did St. Paul consider it in this 
light? „I thank my God, that I baptized none of you, but 
5 Crispus and Gaius; lest any should say that I baptized in 
* my own name “.“ What such an one as Paul the aged 
afraid, that if he had baptized some half dozen, or ten con- 
verts, he might have been mistaken for the supreme God ? 
Of him that thinketh so, I will say nothing, but the wag in 

Theocritus would have said, 


N pert r NWYWNG, oy ce darepuoas.” ; 


The supreme Godhead of Jesus Christ has often been in- 
ſerred from that worship, which he permitted to be paid to 
him during his residence on earth. is argument has been 
urged to myself, though there is something exceedingly 
childish in it. We find in Scripture that even men were 
worshipped without any imputation of blame to the worship- 
pers. In fact, allowing for the different circumstances of 
time and place, our ceremony of putting off the hat is per- 
fectly similar. The conduct of Cornelius to Peter, Acts x. 
25. may seem to put this matter out of all doubt. Cornelius 
knew Peter to be a man, at least certainly not to be God; 
and being a devout man, and one that feared God, could 
never mean to pay an honour to a creature, which was the 
known due of God alone, Peter refused the worship, pos- 
sibly out of modesty or civility ; more probably, because he 
would give Cornelius to understand, that his obligation was 
to God only. © Standup,” says he, I myself also am a man, 
and, like you, have acted only in obedience to God's very 
e particular command, You owe therefore nothing to me.“ 

I have now gone through all the texts I proposed to con- 
sider. You may perhaps expect that an answerer should 
travel with you step by step, and refute in detail every thing 
you have advanced. For this I had neither leisure nor in- 
clination; and really I am persuaded, this is an honour you 
are never likely to receive. You scem to have precluded it 
effectually. You have so cut and slashed the Scriptures, have 
mashed them, if I may borrow a word from good old Lati- 
mer, into such a mingle-mangle ; you have tacked together 


” ] Cor, ＋ 14. 
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$0 many texts and scraps of texts, that seem to look with | 
actonisghment at each other's faces, have deduced such strange 
[nferences from such strange premises, by the aid of so many | 
childish conceits, so innumerable sophisms, so many viola- | 
tions of the rules of logic and grammar; that he must be a | 
hold man indeed, who shall venture to dissolve all these | 
unnatural alliances, to restore every word to its true sense 
and place, to detect and expose every thing false and ridi- 
culous, to re-establish dethroned common sense, to remove 
the mighty mountain of deformed rubbish, that fell down 
while you were employed in the visionary labour of erecting 
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4 fortress on the surface of a fog. 
le who shall undertake all this, will undertake an Her- 
1 culean task, and I heartily wish him the double patience of 
E 2 Grizzle and a Job. It is sufficient for me, that I have 
picked up the most valuable materials, and arranged them 
properly again in that edifice, for whose ornament and 
strength they were originally intended, and which you had 
deformed by wrenching them away. In fact, Sir, I flatter 
myself that I have fairly fetched off most of your capital texts, 
that, to vary the metaphor, I have routed your main phalanx, 
and I am not much concerned about your light-armed troops. 
It must happen here, as it does in more serious engagements, 
when the os and robur exercitus no longer support them, 
these can make no defence; and, as during the conflict they 
look both ways, are always glad to follow the victory. 

You will observe, that I have entered no farther into the 
controversy between you and the worthy and excellent Apo- 
logist, than the unity of the Godhead in the person of the 
Father is concerned. Whether any, or what sort of worship 

is due to the Son, is a most important question in Christianity, 
which I leave to the discussion of some person who has more 
leisure and better abilities to discuss it; only remarking, that, 
it the Son is not supreme God, it cannot be right to worshi 
him with the worship due to the supreme God alone. If 
worship is due to him at ali, St. Paul seems to have drawn 
the line, that it should ultimately be referred to the glory of 
God the Father, 

it 1 may declare my own sentiments, I so far differ from 5 
Ir. Lindsey, that I do dot think it * sinful” to pay such οπ es 
Worship to the Son, as to his high office of God's vicegerent, | 
and those godlike powers and perfections with which the | 
Vather has invested him, may seem suitable. This question 
1 long to see yet more largely discussed, and be the result 
What it will, am sure it will promote the interests of religion, 
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and tend to make the gospel better understood, and give it a 
wider diffusion through the world. The discovery of truth 
can never do harm to a true religion. 

But the person for whom the honour of finally deciding 
this question is reserved, must possess other talents, and arts 
of controversy, than distinguish your performance; a clear 
and steady head, courage to own the truth, wherever he 
finds it, great mastery in the original languages, and a com- 
plete knowledge of the Scriptures. Above al}, he must be 
free from that outrageous and fiery zeal, which flashes like 
the explosion of a meteor, and dims the eyes of the under- 
standing by its glare. 8 
In the mean time, whatever doubts may arise upon this 
question, it is, or may be, clear enough to an unprejudiced 
inquirer, that you have defended an indefensible hypothesis. 
If the suffrage of reason may be taken, it decides with mathe- 
matical and intuitive certainty, that the Athanasian doctrine 
is not true. And of this you seem to be conscious yourself, 
from the abundant pains you have taken to represent human 
reason as a mere 7gnzs fatuus, a false light, that will plunge 
Its followers in a quagmire, or precipitate them from a rock. 
This, however, is not speaking with too much reverence 
of the gracious God, who gave it, and appointed it the only 
guide of all mankind, in all the most momentous concerns and 
inquiries respecting the happiness of the present life; and 
of a vast majority of mankind, for much the greater number 
of ages, nay, even of a considerable majority at this day, in 
all the more momentous inquiries respecting the life to come. 
Men might abuse their reason, or mistake its powers, and 
deceive themselves; but it is a hard thing to say, that God 
laid them under a necessity to follow a blind guide, that 
could not but deceive them. 
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kingdom ; that tempts by rewards, and deters by penalties, 


his subjects from their allegiance ;* that tells them, virtually 
at least, that, if he has not, he ought to have ordained so or 
50; that fallible men can set forth the mind and will of God 
in words more proper and expressive, than it has been set 
forth by the infallible Spirit ; an authority, that with equal 


right may be claimed by all governments, and would con-. 


sequently carry us back to Popery, and from Popery to 
Paganiem. ES „„ 
While the present doctrine that three supreme Gods are 


but one supreme God, makes a part of our church establish- 
ment, I cannot see, I confess, how transubstantiation can 


be confuted. What is there in that hypothesis more sbock- 
ing to reason and common sense? Is it not as intuitively 
decided by reason, that three are not one, as that a spiritual 
is not a breaden God? The sacrifice of reason is equal in 
both cases; and if it is once acknowledged that reason is no 


judge, where it has the clearest perceptions, the light of it 
| is utterly extinguished. The emissaries of Rome are not 


ignorant of the advantages afforded them by this Protestant 


object, says the crafty priest, that transubstantiation cannot 


be true, on the assurance of your senses and your reason; 


but these you have already given up, when you admitted the 
doctrine of the trinity on the authority of revelation, inter- 


preted by your own church. I ask no more; I require no 


greater sacrifice. The authority of my church is as good as 
that of your's, and, if numbers and antiquity add weight, 
much greater. As for revelation, it is no where said in all 
the Scriptures, that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost 


| we one God; whereas, I allege the words of Christ him- 
olf for the truth of my doctrine, who expressly said © 7/hzs 
s my body,” To this argument what can a simple Pro- 


testant reply? He feels that his eyes have been put out by 
Ris own establisùment, and thankfully gives his hand to one, 
who courteously promises to lead him, and, at the same time, 
peaks with such confident boasting, of the infallibility of 

8. huren TE 

There is another reason for wishing to apply some remedy 
'0.50 cruel and inveterate an evil. It is visible that the tor- 
tent of vice and profligacy is bearing down all before it; and 
es £0ually visible that the present mode of dispensing the 
£0SPe1 is unable to stop it, There is 8 too much 
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constitution, nor backward to improve them. With this 
weapon in their hands that dextrous militia make the most 
successful inroads into the territories of the reformation. ou 
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reason to suspect that the establishment itself affords some 
countenance to this general corruption of manners. For 
while that affirms it to be the nt duty of a Christian, a duty 
necessary above all others, so necessary that he who fails 
in it, © shall without doubt perish everlastingly,” to believe 
what neither is, nor. can be the object of belief; it is easy 
to conceive how the merit of so strong a faith, required 
under so dreadful a sanction, is likely to operate, When 
the sinner has once persuaded himself that he has it, he will 
be apt to balance it against many relaxations of his spiritual 
discipline, depending on the great security of all, his exalted 
faith; thus he will become gradually careless of what would 
require much labour and mortification, the regulation of 
his thoughts and appetites, of bringing his whole body and 
soul into subjection to the obedience of Christ. | 
But even this is not the worst of those dismal consequences, 
that have followed this desertion of the inspired Scriptures, 
and investing human conceits with divine authority. Already 
a large part of sensible but not sufficiently serious men are 
become infidels : surely therefore it becomes those, whose 


particular concern it is, maturely to consider how far our 
present plan is calculated to check this prevailing apostacy. F 
These men desert, because every human establishment they 


examine, revolts their understanding; and they will seek 
Christianity no where else, while they are told they may 
find it there, in its true features, delineated and ascertained 
to their hands. This way of seeking information, however 
in reality inexcusable, affords a plausible pretext for their 
desertion, and as they flatter themselves, justifies them 
to their consciences. For this evil there can be no remedy, 
but the public disavowal of human decisions, and sending 
men for the learning of Christianity, directly to the Scriptures. 
In these genuine records the honest and unprejudiced among 
them would find it not only the most amiable, but at the 
same time the plainest and most intelligible religion, that 
ever was professed among men. | 1 

The blessed author of it preached to the poor, and chose 
them preferably to men of higher stations and accomplish- 
ments. If he had taught in the strain of Athanasianism, I 
beg to be informed, what unlearned hearer would bave 
been edified, or believed to salvation ? Indeed not the un- 
learned only, but the most improved understanding upon 
earth, never did, nor ever can reconcile the Athanasian 
doctrine to common sense. The Souths, the Bennets, ih 
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Waterlands, the Shetlocks, and Wallises, and a long list 
besides, all undertook to explain this inexplicable doctrine, 
and the consequence was, that they disagreed utterly in 
their explications, and hung millstones, not designedly in- 
deed, about the neck of Christianity; some making three, 
zome four, and some but one God; some even leaving it 
dubious, whether they made any God at all. Nay, some 
were so whetted in the dispute, that they pronounced ana— 
themas on their opponents“, and if they had held the tempo- 
ral sword, would probably have proceeded to the effusion 
of blood. . 

If these champions of orthodoxy are so little at accord, it 
may be inquired, “ what must common Christians do?“ If 
there is a doctrine of Christianity so necessary to be believed, 
that without the belief of it we must“ perish everlastingly,“ 
and if this very doctrine is in itself so obscure and abstruse, 
chat all the study, and all the learning of the best informed 
and most dignified divines, has never yet been able to settle 
the very point which is required to be believed ; what, I ask 
again, must the common Christian do? One is prompted 
to cry out, the Lord have mercy on him. The Lord has 
nad mercy on him, and given him a revelation, in which, 
it he do his duty to himself, he will be sure to find salvation, 
though the name of Athanasius, or of any of his discordant 
expositors, shall never come to his ears. En 

Let him go to his Bible, and take religion as his Saviour 
laft it. There he will find that there is one God the Father, 
and that there is no other but he; that this gracious God 
sent his beloved Son into the world, to teach mankind a most 
pure and animating religion; that“ he raised him from the 
dead, and highly exalted him,“ in reward of his obedience, 
io a kingdom and power, which he must hold and exercise 
til! the consummation of all things, and then resign to God 
ho gave it; that he still sends his Holy Spirit to strengthen 
lim in weakness, and comfort him in distress. This every 
man can understand, and this 1s ,all that the Scriptures 
teach, or require to be believed with regard to the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. Let those who think themselves 
Wiser than God, and undertake to amend his language, 
enjoy their prejudice, or presumption, but Jet them not 
lay stumbling blocks in the way of their more cautious 

Drethren, nor pronounce them reprobate, for choosing 


2 Witness the censure pronounced by the University of Oxford ageinst 
Or Sherlock's Explication,-Lindity'f Apology, age 64. | 
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to take their ideas of God from the written word, and 
it only. Though Christianity is not likely to become the 
general religion, till the personal unity of God is generally 
acknowledged, yet, in the mean time, both parties may en- 


sure their own salvation, if they walk in brotherly love, and 


are careful to work it out by such knowledge as both are 


agreed in. To their own master both parties must Stand 
or full, and neither hath the smallest authority to judge 


the other, except what is derived from the Powers that be, 
whose object is only the affairs of this world. 
This controversy must be decided by the inspired Scrip- 


tures alone, and human authority set entirely out of the case; 
vet perhaps the authority of Clemens Romanus, the scholar 


and successor of Peter the apostle, may be fairly considered as 
something more than human. If any man, whose writings 
are come down to us, could know the true doctrine of the 
apostles, he is most to be depended on. He, however, has 
presented us with no Athanasian Trinity in his excellent 


epistle to the Corinthians. On the contrary, says this vene- 
Table father, exhorting them to unity and concord, « we 


have one God and one Christ.“ Could he thus formally 


have distinguished God and Christ, if he had believed Christ 
to be God, in the highest sense of the word? Can words 


more positively express that God is one, and Christ another ? 
He concludes with this truly apostolical benediction and 


doxology, © The grace of Christ Jesus our Lord, be with 
vou, and with all in every place, who have been called 
of God through him.” God the caller, Christ the instru- 


ment, by whom he called ; surely he thought them not the 
same. By whom (Christ) to him (God) be glory, honour, 
« might, majesty, and everlasting dominion for ever. Amen.” 


How unlike the conclusion of modern sermons, * Now to 


« God, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, to kim” (one good 


Dean has said to hem“) © be ascribed all might, majesty, 


& dominion, and power !”' _ 
1 have al! along supposed you to be serious, and really 


believe you to be so; but you have made so many ludicrous 
applications of texts of Scripture, and your whole perform- 
ance is so strongly marked with the features of burlesque, 


that this belief reauires no small etfort of charity. You have 
indeed afforded plentiful matter to infidels and scoffers to 


exercise their talents of ridicule, and if this could fall on 
yourself alone, it is no more than you justly deserve. But 


Dean of Gloucester's lately published Sermons; page 54. 
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these men will not discriminate ; they will take things as 


you represent them, and turn their wit profanely on the 


Scriptures, which your indiscretion has prepared for their 
purpose. You will not, however, be persuaded, that you 
have hung up Christianity as a laughing-stock for fools and 
profligates. It is visible you triumph in your imaginary 
« confutation” of Mr. Lindsey, and possibly, as the noted 
giant-killer never rested while there was a giant in the land, 


may be prompted, by the pride of victory, to attack the 


other, as you will account him, most heretical Apologist *. 
If this should happen to be the case, pray, Sir, take the 
trouble to fix ideas to your words, and to make your ideas 
consistent. With this serious and friendly advice, I bid 
you most heartily farewell, 


* Benjamin Ben Mordecai, whose Apology was, some of it, published 
in the course of the last year; a work fraught with learning and good 
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PAGE 124.— “ Who being in the form of God, thought it 
not robbery to be equal with God; but made himself of 
no reputation, and took upon him the form of a servant, 
and was made in the likeness of men; and being found in 
fashion as a man, he humbled himself and became obe- 


dient unto death, even the death of the cross.“ Phil. ii. 


6, 7, 8. | 

did not consider this text in its due course, because it 
carries in it such evident proofs that Jesus Christ is not the 
supreme God, that I could hardly conceive it possible for the 
most neghgent reader not to see them. But as you say, © If 
this text stood without another to support it, it is conclu- 
sive for the Godhead (meaning supreme Godhead) of Jesus 
* Christ,“ and as there may possibly be readers as prejudiced 
as yourself, I will here give it a particular examination. 

Ihe Greek words of the sixth verse, on which the apostle's 
argument turns, are these. Oc & Aon Oty ba xu, v d“ 
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Dev UTdp N being in the form of God, is the same as if the 


apostle had said being God, i. e. Supreme God; and you take 
it for granted that vx «prayuey nynoare® is rightly translated, 
thought it not robbery. Putting therefore your sense on both 
expressions, let us try what can be made of the apostle's 
words. You must consider the words being supreme God 


either as containing the reason, why Christ thought it no 
' robbery, or the circumstances in which he thought it none. 


On the former supposition St. Paul speaks to this effect, who, 
because he was the supreme God, thought it no robbery, con- 
sidered it as no act of injustice or usurpation, fo be equal 
with the supreme God ; but steadily insisted on his right.— 
Softly, good Sir ; St. Paul says directly the contrary, though, 
if the sense of the former part of the sentence were rightly 
assumed, he could have said nothing but this. 

On the latter supposition, the sentence will run thus; 


who, though he was Supreme God, yet thought it no robbery to 


be equal with the supreme God. Such sense, nay, rather such 


nonsense, could never be uttered by inspiration. But let 


us go on, and consider the apostle's view ; he is recommend- 
ing humility by the example of Christ. Thus, therefore, 


according to you, he argues; © Let this mind (of humility) 


be in you, which vras also in Christ Jesus, who, though 
© he was the supreme God, yet considered it as no act of 


* injustice or robbery to be equal to the supreme God; but, 
* on the contrary, emptied himself, and, instead of consider- 
eee | 

ing it as a matter of wrong, or robbery, to be equal with 


* the supreme God, became a man of the lowest and most 
despicable condition, even a slave.“ It really surpasses 
my comprehension to conceive, what exercise of humility 
there could be in our Saviour's taking himself to be, what 
he really was, the supreme God; and if there is not some 
condescension expressed in the preceding negative clause, 


what can the unlucky particle Dt have to do in the follow- 


ing? Is not this representing the Apostle as affirming, that 
Christ showed po humility of mind, at the same time that he 
showed an humility inconceivably great? 


* That the purest Greek writers used similar language, to express an 
eager desire to possess one's self of something, and hold it to one's own 


profit or honour, appears from the following passage of Longinus. O He. 
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Timæus, seizing it as a ige, quasi furtivum aliguid arripiens, left not 
Xenophon in possession even of this frigidity. 
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Besides; if Christ were the Supreme God, by what means 
4:4 he cease to be so? how was it possible, that he, who 
holds all his attributes by the necessity of his nature, should 
divest himself of them, should empty himself and sink to the 
condition of the meanest and most distressed of mankind? 
the thing is absolutely impossible, and St. Paul could never 
say it. If by“ made man“ you mean that he © took the 
manhood into God,” as the Athanasian creed informs us; 
then he was so far from being debased, that he was made, in 
however small a proportion, greater. For whatsoever is 
added, must make some increase, and the human powers 
added to the divine must render them either more in number, 
or greater in efficacy. But this again is impossible; for he, 
who has all possible perfection, cannot be made greater, and 
if he could make himself so, it would be no mark of his 
humility, EE . 

When you tell us that“ God was actually man,“ meaning 
the supreme God, that“ God was made man,“ pray, Sir, 
do you mean to stand by the Nicene creed, and to exclude 
the Athanasian, which asserts the contrary, viz. that the 
*© Godhead was not converted into flesh, or“ made man,“ 
but“ that the manhood was taken into God?” So bare- 
faced a contradiction must, one would suppose, be not a little 
mortifying to so warm a defender of the present established 
jorms, You may take whether proposition you please, but 
both cannot be true; though a profession of the belief of 
beth is commanded to be made in the solemnest manner, in 
the face of God, and his congregation, on the same day, 
within the same half hour, under the penalty for the disbelief 
of one of them, so far as human authority can inflict it, of 
eternal damnation. When one witness deposes in direct 
contradiction to another, surely those are hardly used, Who 
are compelled to avouch the veracity of both. It is indeed 
equally impossible that the supreme God should be made 
man, and that man should be made supreme God, or indeed 
any part of him, who has © no parts.” To bind men there- 
fore to the belief of these two Creeds, at least as you under- 
_*and the word of God in both, is binding them to the belief of 

the strangest medley of contradictions. Have a little charity 
therefore, I beseech you, for conscientious men, who solicit 
chef against so grievous an oppression. 
Though it be certain enough that you have grossly misin.- 
terpreted the apostle's words, yet perhaps it is not -qually 
certain what his precise meaning was. The text has ex- 
orclsed the talents of many able critics, and still: 
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some doubt whether any of them have fully succeeded. 
Among such names I am little ambitious of mixing mine; 
yet hope it will not look presumptuous, if I submit to the 
public judgment the idea, which the original words have 
raised in my mind. W 

The great difficulty lies in the word «preyueor, which is 
generally supposed to signify actively, ipsa actio rapiendi, 
the very act of seizing. If the word is taken in this sense, 
all the foregoing absurdities will follow; and therefore St. 

Paul certainly meant it not in this sense. The word itself $0 
Seldo.n occurs, that there is no fixing its meaning from other 
authors; though the kindred term eprayuc, and even aprey,e 
1, is frequent enough. If the words in this place had 
been «prayuu nynworo, the meaning would have been clear, 
non, ut prædam, arripuit, non prædam sibi duxit, “ he con- 
* sidered it not as a thing, which he had a right to seize, and 
* hold fast as his own.” In this very sense, it is probable 
that the apostle used aprayuer, and the indefatigable Wetstein 
has quoted one place at least where «preywer must be so un- 
derstood, For my own part, I have sometimes suspected 
that aprayuo may possibly be a passive adjective of that sort 
of signification, which adjectives in bis and participles in 
dus have among the Latins ; and in this case, the meaning of 
the expression would be indisputably determined to the same 
effect, as has been just set down. | 


Theocritus has said, 


ee Köber dhe Ege pic v,ν N een rrex. | 
Idyll. 24. line 7.“ 


« Sleep my babes, a sweet, and (if one may say so in English 
a wakeable sleep.“ I suppose, therefore, apreypor to be 
formed as a passive adjective from «pra{s by the same kind 
of analogy as £yspoiuoer from £YEipw, . i | ; 
But be this conjecture right or wrong, if Eee is equi- 
valent to «preyue, as indeed there can be little doubt it is in 
this passage, the text will prove as strongly as possible against 
the Athanasian Trinity; and that, whether the word God 
be understood of the Father, or of the Son. It appears to 
me to be more eligible to understand it of the Son, and the 
absence of the article is not unfavourable to that interpreta- 
tion. What that legen Ow, that form of God, that divine 
state and character, was in his original undiminished glory, 
may be conjectured from those amazing splendours that sur- 
rounded him at the transfiguration. © Me beheld, says St. John, 
who was one of the three disciples present at this wonderful 
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transaction, his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father. Great as these splendours were, I conceive the 
apostle to represent him as not eager to retain them, when 
he could accomplish so benevolent a purpose, by suspending 
his possession of them, as bringing mankind to everlasting 
galvation. His argument will proceed thus; Who did 
« not think that he ought, as it were, to lay firm hold on 
S * that Godlike dignity, so as never to give it up; to seize 
it as a matter of indispensable consequence to be always 
« the same great and stupendous personage (ve «was wa Ow); 
to preserve a perpetual equality of that inconceivable ina- 
e jesty, which he had being yet Oo, not 6 Oecg, (next to the 
supreme God, the most glorious being in the universe); © but 
« emptied himself of all this, and took poppry ], the 
« form and character of a slave; in which character he was 
„seen, when he became obedient to the servile death of 
« erucifixion.” Thus the same person, who at one period 
of his existence, had been the representative of the Father's 
glory, whom all spiritual created intelligences beheld with 
distant wonder, at another, became a most miserable and 
despised man, an unjustly condemned and dying convict, that 
he might reconcile apostatized mankind to God. Here 
every thing is real, clear, intelligible, glorious, and amazing. 
What an example of humility ! Who will not be made truly 
humble by motives so irresistibly endearing ! | 


Page 192, —* Father if it be possible, let this cup pass 
away from me,” and“ knowing that Jesus Christ died 
for our redemption, I hereby perceive the love of God, | 
* h-cause he laid down his life fr us.“ 1 John iii. 16. | | 
It is amazing that a man, who undertakes to explain ; 
Scripture to his ignorant brethren, should himself be so ig- 
norant. The word Ow, God, is a manifest interpolation, 
being found in but one Greek manuscript out of about sixty, 4 
used by Wetstein “, and that of a low age, and very bad — 
authority. Of printed editions of any repute, it is only to _ 
ve ſound in the Complutensian and Genevan, and of versions g 
te modern English only has it. But there is no occasion to 
appeal to manuscripts, editions, or versions, to reprobate 
the word, It is impossible St. John should have wrote wer, | 
tor the pronoun he, referred to an antecedent immediately 
preceding, Either he would have used no pronoun at all, 


* 1 do not mean that all these MSS. had the Epistles of John, but that 


it was wanting in all, that had them, except one ;—and these are all the 
Known MSS. of the Catholic Epistles. e 
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or if he had thought proper to use one, aur must have been 
the word. There is a use of the Greek pronoun «ur; very 
frequent in all authors, when they mean to mark out a per- 
son with particular emphasis, without naming him. This, 
and no other, must be its meaning in this passage; and 
these are the words of the apostle literally translated, By this 
we have known love, that he (Jesus Christ emphatically de- 
noted) laid down his life. for us, 


At page 95, where you quote Coloss. i. 16, 17, by way 
of proving that Jesus Christ has the same attributes with his 
God and Father, it might have been observed, that every 
expression in the original seems to be decisive of his inferi. 
ority, by exhibiting him as the Father's minister. The 
words are, . auTW tur Toa Targ—Te TTY Ut dur kx Tra a 
T W AUTH OUYETTINE, The pre positions & and dia never, I 
think, express primary independent agency. To convey 
that idea indisputably, the apostle must have used the pre- 
position de, or perhaps naga; & and dis meaning, ordinarily 
at least, the agency of a minister, a person employed under 
the control of a first mover, This, therefore, I take to be 
the sense of the original words; “ by his ministration all 
things were created-——all things have been created by 
ee his ministration——by him, that is, by his ministration all 
te things (the whole universe, if you please) consist, cohere, 
« and continue as one regular connected system.“ You, 
however, seem to be one of those, who choose not to hang 
their faith upon an «mo or an er, though the true sense of all 
language depends, in a very great degree, on the right un- 
derstanding of its particles. The innumerable blunders you 
| have been drawn into by the English translation, must en- 
tirely ruin your reputation as a scholar; or if you really knew 
better, and gave an undue preference to the translation, be- 
cause it was most for your purpose, you have been your own 
enemy in a still more material respectc e. 
But the worst part of your ill luck, in adducing this passage 
as a proof of your proposition, has not yet been pointed out. 
It will ruin your favourite distinction of two natures in 
Christ, and consequently the whole Athanasian hypothesis, 
irretrievably. For, how say you, Sir? shall we impute this 
wonderful work of creation to Christ in © his greater nature,” 
as he was God; or shall we consider him as having created 
all things in heaven and in earth, in © his less nature,” as 
he was man ? It behoves you to make a deliberate choice. 
If you say the former, then here is what amounts to the 
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positive assertion of an inspired apostle, that Christ, in his 
greater nature, is inferior to the Father: for we are told, in 
the words presently following, that he effected this greatest 
of his mighty works by the fulness, which it pleased the 
Father to confer upon him; which communication of the 
Father would have been both unnecessary, and impossible, 
if Christ had been absolutely perfect before. If, on the con- 
trary, you say, that he created all things in heaven and in 
earth, as he was man; then you cannot mean that he had 
any concern 1n the original creation, which was past, many 
ages, before he existed in his human nature. On this sup- 
position, you give A Socinian sense to the words, and add 
one more to the list of Heresies, that have already been 
proved upon you, having quoted the passage to no kind of 
purpose whatsoever, 
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SIR, 


Ove would hope that the man, who undertakes to give 
a strict mathematical demonstration of this proposition, The 
Son is one with the Father, God,” is not well aware, that 
a mathematical demonstration is a series of propositions, 
every one of which is either intuitively certain, or has been 
before proved by some medium intuitively certain, and finally 
producing infallible certainty in the consequence, a certainty | 
that precludes all possibility of objection. If this be so, what 
must be thought of the pretended demonstrator, whose last 
step is to this effect; © It may be objected, that this propo- 
*5:tion is not contained in the holy Scriptures in so many 
* words; and if it be so objected, we can only answer, that 
'* we presume, but cannot prove, that it was taught ver- 
* belly by the apostles?” What must we not think of him, if 
i113 adversary can reply, as in this case he truly may, There 
is no reason to presume that such a proposition was ver- 
* ally taught by the apostles, because the contrary is ex- 
* pressly and repeatedly affirmed in their writings, viz. that 
the Father, personally distinguished from the Son, is the 
** only true God?“ Have you really no remorse, when you 
charge so flat a contradiction on the inspired apostles of our 
viessed Lord, when you suppose their verbal preaching ta 
aaye been directly contrary to their written instructions? 
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But farther; did you hear the apostles verbally deliver 
such a doctrine, or can you produce the evidence of an 
credible witness who did? If not, surely it is not fair to sug. 
pose a matter of fact, of which there is no more proof, than 
of a thing that was never yet conceived to exist. But grant. 
ing at least that the apostles, in their verbal preaching, used 
such a form of words, what will be the consequence? The 
words Father and Son in their mouths either were terms of 
human language, or they were not. If they were not, we 
can know nothing at all of the ideas intended to be conveyed 
by them, because they have come down to us utterly un. 
explained. If they were terms of human language, we must 
understand them as they mean in human language; and then, 
the Son can be one with his Father, by the very same an- 
| alogy, the daughter may be one with her mother, and by the 
strictest consequence, all the men, and all the women that 
have existed upon earth since the first parents of mankind, 
are but one man, and one woman ; and thus truth, and 
reason, and common sense are, by one bold stroke, exter. 
minated from the earth. . 

I am far from charging this consequence to your intention, 
but it necessarily follows from your premises. The time how- 
ever may come, when even you may look back to the present 
day with sincere regret, when you may be heartily ashamed 
of some imputations you have cast on Mr. Lindsey, and fee! 
compunction for the poisoned daggers, which you have stuck 

in the moral character of an amiable and venerable prelate: It 
is possible that you may sometime know experimentally, how 
indissoluble a bond knits the truly Christian spirit to God's 
faithful word, and cease to wonder, that it despises all the 
commandments and interpretations of men, which pretend 
to control or contradict that infallible instructor. I say this 
with the greater hope, because I have known conversions, 
every way as improbable, brought about by time and cool 
reflection ; your prejudices may grow weaker, and maturer 
judgment extinguish the fire of your present zeal, and that 
' youthful temerity which now prompts you to court popular 
applause, by capering on the edge of a frightful precipice. 
If however I am mistaken in this charitable hope; if either 
you desperately resolve not to see the danger, or from some 
incurable defect in your optic organs cannot see it; in either 
case, as you may for age live forty or fifty years, you will 
probably then have the unenviable honour of being the so- 
litary admirer of your own achievements. For light is gone 
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broad, and shines too clearly to be now smothered ; except 
the world should again relapse into the barbarism of the 


thirteenth century “. 


But to drop these reflexions, what at present I wish to do, 


is to add something, by way of confirmation, on a few topics 


not so fully insisted on before, and to consider a few passages 
of your book, which seem peculiarly calculated to prejudice 
the cause of truth, by alarming or misleading the weak or ill- 
informed. 11 


At page 31 of Remarks, [vide supra hh. 138, 9. ] the Greek 
words 6 oy vw To var are translated, who was in heaven, the con- 
text necessarily requiring that it should be understood as ex- 
pressing a thing past. Authorities are there produced, that 


zuch is its signification in other places of Scripture, and to 
these I now add the following authorities of the most approved 


classics, which prove to a demonstration that the participle 
of the present tense is used of a thing prior to the time of 
the verb. © Hiempsal etiam antea deshiciens ignobilitatem Ju- 
„ gurthæ—dextra Atherbalem assedit. Sallust. Bell. Jugurth. 


„iempsal, who had before despised the meanness of 


*« Jugurtha's birth, seated himself on the right hand of 
WP, A _ 


5 uo or 
Oar wir avrec, Thy de TIKTOYSAN aro: | 
Ter ow aur, dure TAN pYICT. Soph. dip. Tyr. 1270. 


„By whom himself was slain, and left me to his own son, 


to be made an unhappy mother by him, whom J brought 
$6 forth.“ —— — ö 


Ez Tie Ceper Toy Tora, YET] PEYAUE t yore, eng AN TOKLETUPY AG, 
e. DN... Demost. Olynth. 3. p. 125. Mounteney's edit. 


* If any one consider the means, by which Philip, who 
© was originally weak, is become powerful.“ 

* In that century the Council of Lateran, which gave the first establish- 
mano the Athanasian Creed, was held by Pope Innocent III. who like- 
wise procured the establishment of its sister absurdity, Transubstantiation. 


Both these were worthy of men and of times, illiterate te a degree almost 


i.c51ceivable. Ofthese men, and these times, a most respectable Historian 
now living has remarked, © that many dignified Eeclesiasties could not 
' :v4xcribe the Canons of those Councils, in which they were members.” 
4:4 the Pope himself was so ignorant, that, in a solemn harangue, he 
zwe the Hebrew word Fa; (Passover) from the Greek verb ae, 
*;-1ifying to suffer. See Benjamin Ben Mordecai's first letter, page 35, 
he quotes Robertson's History of Charles V. and where much useful 
ĩormation will be ſound on this subject. So excellently were they 
44alified for forming articles of faith, and binding their decisions on al 
lature ages, 
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The argument (page 33, of Remarks) [v. s. p. 140.]to prove 


the present to be a tense of all times, may be closed by an au- 


thority, which you will hardly venture to Fenn that of the 
sacred writers themselves, by whom it is frequently used to 
express both past and future time. Thus says St. Matthew, 
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TINETAl, E vip aTtroaTo rec xe. When Pilate SAW that 
he prevazled nothing, but that rather a tumult was made, he 
took water and washed his hands. St. Mark also thus uses this 
very verb er, ii. 1. Ka newoby ort 4 o ESTI and it was noised 
abroad, that he was in the house. We find the same idiom 


twice in one chapter of St. Luke, xa: ire few Tor Inovy 7 


EETIN, xix. 3. and he sought to see Jesus, who he was. 
And, «ms T«paberny Mice To — denen aur or Tapaxprue MEAAEL » 


| Caoneaa Tv bis a,). ibid. 11. He Spake a parable unto 


them, because they thought that the kingdom of God was 


immediately to appear. In the same evangelist the present is 


put for the future tense, no less than three times within the 


compass of four verses, as will appear to any one, who will 


read verses 33, 34, 35, 36, of the twentieth chapter. 


At page 73 of the first edition of the Remarks, [v. s. p. 160.] 


I have inadvertently done you some injustice, by supposing 


that you argued from that worship, which Jesus Christ received 
while he conversed on earth, to a proof of his supreme God- 
head. Howl fell into this blunder, might be naturally enough 
accounted for, but I choose to confess that I ought to have 


been more careful; and hope criminality will not be imputed, 


where nothing but fair dealing was intended. I must how- 


ever have leave to think, that your whole argumentation, 


grounded on those prayers, and that worship, which you 


suppose the apostles and their contemporaries addressed to 
our Lord after his ascension into heaven, is extremely in- 


conclusive, Let it be supposed (for I mean not to dispute 
this point with you) though not granted till better proof ap- 
pear, that they did pray to him, and worship him, not vis!bly 
present. It appears to me, with the most convincing evi- 


dence, that it was impossible for them to do either, as to the 


att 


one supreme God. They knew indeed that he had all potber 
in heaven and in earth, but they knew also that this power 
was not originally his own, but given him by the Father. On 
this account they might pray to him, as commissioned to hear 
and grant their petitions, but they could never conceive of 
him as that God, who gives all things, and can receive 
nothing; as made perfect by sufferings , though necessar)y 
| | * Heb. ii, 10, _ 1 5 
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:-1mutable and impassible; as a God, who © both died and 
rose and revived to this end, that he might be Lord both 


of dead and living “,“ though he had been Lord of all 


things from everlasting, and nothing could depose him from 
his dominion. 3 . 

That the Scriptures allow an inferior kind of worship to 
be payed to a person inferior to the supreme God, is de- 
cisively proved by St. John's behaviour to the angel. Rev. 
«X11, 8. © I John saw these things and heard them; and 
< when I had heard and seen, I fell down to worship before 
« the feet of the angel, which shewed me these things.“ St. 


Tohn confessedly knew the person, whom he meant to wor- 


ship to be not supreme God; the angel had informed him 
of his true character ; yet with all this conviction on his mind, 
hc makes a tender of that, which if it were idolatry, was 
deliberate on his part, and not the less sinful, because it was 
rejected by the angel. Is it possible, that he, whose whole 
long- extended life had been spent in propagating the know- 


9.325 


ledge of the one true God, and of the honour due to him 


alone; to whom so extraordinary illuminations of the Holy 


Spirit had been vouchsafed, for the very purpose of breaking 
down the strong holds of idolatry ; to whom the woes, which 


are finally to overwhelm idolaters, had just before been exhi- 


bited in such a variety of terrifying representations, should 
close the scene of his life and preaching, with an overt act, 
uiterly repugnant to all ideas of true religion, with a delibe- 
rate tender of divine honour to an acknowledged creature? 


The e however, you may reply, rejected the offer. 


Can therefore no reason be given for this rejection, but that 
he thought it sinful for the one to give, and the other to 
receive the offered worship? Ves; the angel himself gives a 
most satisfactory one. See thou do it not; for 1 am thy 
Jcllow-servant, and of thy brethren the prophets. He, who 


gave commission to me, has given the same to thee also; and 
thus we are upon a level, being made joint and equal mini- 


ders of the same glorious dispensation. Worship God there- 

tore, who has made thee a chosen vessel to himself, to whose 
good pleasure, the great honour of this appointment, which 
sets thee in the rank of angels, is solely due. 

But Jesus Christ was worshipped not only by men on 
earth, but by angels in heaven. It will not therefore follow, 
that Jesus Christ is supreme God. The account, which 
Holy >cripture gives of this matter, is in these worde, When 


* Rom. XLY, 1. 
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* anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows +.” 
Is the Son equal to his God and Father, who rewarded him 


is inferior to him who gave. The angels knew for certain, 


consequenitly the honour, of whatever kind it was, was 


acceptance of, and acquiescence in the ordinance of the 
Father, to whom they owed the happiness and glory of their 


before the first-begotten was brought into the world. 


— 
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ther confirmation from a passage in Xenophon's Cyropedia, 


of a new construction, to be drawn by eight yoke of oxen, tor 


— 0 


ee he bringeth the first-begotten into the world, he saith, let 
ce all the angels of God worship him. Thy throne, 0 
God, is for ever and ever“; a sceptre of righteousness is 
* the sceptre of thy kingdom: thou hast loved righteousness 
« and hated iniquity ; therefore God, even thy God, hath 


with this pre-eminence for hzs love of rigliteousness, and hatred 
of iniquity, who thus commanded the angels to worship him 
to express his own approbation of his singular merit? Without 
contradiction the less is blessed of the greater; he wha received, 


that he, who called for this recognition of his authority to ay- 
point, was greater than the person appointed by him ; and 


not paid to Christ as supreme God, but as a token of their 
own angelic state, and whom they had worshipped long 


The conjecture, that 'aprayuc (page 92 of Remarks) lv. 
170 | may possibly be a passive adjective, seems to receive far- 


lib. 6. where we read that Cyrus, having invented a carriage 


the purpose of conveying towers, Tepay maplart Tv aywyips, 
made a trial how far the drawing of it was practicable. 


T now come to one or two more of your texts; and tirst, 
for the spurious text of John. © I do believe,” you say, the 
« 7th verse of the 5th chapter of St. John's first epistle, to 
© be at best a very dubious text— But I shall beg leave to 
express myself in the words of it—— In my own person, 
« then I say, that I believe in the Father, the Word, and the 
* Holy Ghost, and these three are one.” Page 148, first 
edition. 1 85 

Really, Sir, it is a most pitiable case, that, when you had 
the choice of such a multiplicity of unscriptural tormularics 
of faith, you have chose so badly; I mean, that you could 
not hit upon one, that would better express your own hyp0- 
thesis. For the Greek of this text, such as it is, says no 
more than this, “ there are three that bear witness in heaven, 
* the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and these three 


* Or, God is thy throne for ever and ever, which is more literal. 
+ Heb, i. 6, 8, 9. . 
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ware not 'ec, but , not one God, but one thing, or one testi- 
*© mony, or agree in one thing, one testimony, viz. the testr- 
mon that God gave of his Son,” All this therefore may 
he true, and yet the Father may be the one true God. If 
indeed you may be allowed to eke out the forgery by a false 
translation, then it will come up to your purpose, when that 
which was only a lie originally, is metamorphosed into absur- 
dity. But be all this as you will, let the meaning of the 
words be ever so clear on your side, it is surely a mighty 


civil compliment, which you pay to the impious falsifier of 


God's holy word, when you adopt his spurious terms for the 
formulary of vour faith, and seems pretty openly to insinuate, 
that he, who belied the Holy Ghost, has more of your regard, 
than the Holy Ghost himself. Free leave however have you, 
to express yourself as you please. A man of a more diffident 
Spirit may be inclined to give the preference to Holy Scrip- 
ture; and it is hoped he may have the same leave, to which 
he has certainly a better right, to express his faith in words, 
which —— cannot be wrong, because they were utter- 


ed by God's infallible Spirit, who positively affirms that there 


is no true God, but the Father only. 


At page 157, of your first edition, we read as follows ; 
Jesus Christ reveals himself to St. John in the following 


„words, These things saith the first and the last, which was 
* dead and is alive. Rev. ii. 8. God says to Isalah, I am 
* the first and the last, and besides me there ts no God. Isa. 


„ x1iv. 6. Hence we see that, besides the first and the last, 
there is no God. But Jesus Christ says, I am the first and 
“J am the last; the conclusion is, that besides Jesus Christ, 
one with the Father, there is no God.“ 

The logical conclusion, as you, disregarding one halt of the 
words, have chose to understand the text, and according to 
he hypothesis which you adopt of different persons, can only 
that besides Jesus Christ, who is not the Father, there is 
no God, and consequently that the Father is not God. But 
you must bear to be reminded, that this expression of St. 
John, The first and the lust which was dead and is alive, bears 
not the most distant resemblance to this expression in Isatah, 
am the first and the lust, and besides me there is no God. 
ihe latter may be a proper description of the one true God, 
aud the former be totally incompatible with all his attributes. 


Let us take all the words into the account, and look at your 


azument through the medium of a syllogism. 
Ht, who in Isaiah styles himself the, first and the last, is the 
ne true God, besides whom there is no other, who, as St. Paul 
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informs us, alone hath immortality, 1 Tim. vi. 14, 15, and 
cannot die. D 3 8 

Bur Jesus Christ, in the book of Revelation, styles him- 
self the first and the last, who was dead. 

THEREFoORs, Jesus Christ, who was dead, is the one su- 
preme God, who could not die. 

A paltry logician, of the stamp of a Chillingworth, or a 
Locke, would have brought out a directly contrary conse- 
quence, and have said, Jesus Christ, who did die, is not 


the supreme God, rho could not die.” If therefore, the 


text had been left in common hands, what a misfortune 
would orthodoxy have suffered ? The pestilent Unitarian 


heresy would have lifted its head aloft, and have added this 
to the numberless other passages of Scripture, that directly 


assert the Son's inferiority to the Father. Common men are 
equal to common occasions; but a desperate situation is the 


ground, where extraordinary genius displays itself. Of this 


you have here afforded a notable instance; an obstruetion 
seemed to be in your way, as impregnable as a brazen wall, 


but you passed through with as small an effort, as an ele- 


phant would sweep away a cobweb. 


One thing, however, you have forgot, which may easily 
be set right in your third edition. 
inform us, what became of the universe and all its compli- 


mean you may then 


cated machinery, while the supreme God, he, who could 
not die, was dead. For my own part, I should have thought, 
that, if he, -whose infinite power and infinite wisdom are 


necessary to its existence in every moment, had been dead, 


* chaos must have come again,” and a new creation, of 


which, however, we have no account, must have been ne- 


cessary. Till, therefore, you have cleared up this difficulty, 


which I doubt not you can do as effectually, as you have 


many others, I shall take the liberty to suppose, that the 


rst and the last who could not die, and the, first and the lust 
| who did die, are very different beings; so different, that 


the latter is entirely dependent on the former ; that with 
regard to the former, firs! and last respect time and dura- 
tion, with regard to the latter, rank and condition, as it is 


said in the gospels, the, firs! shall be last, and the last first. 1 


conceive, therefore, the now glorified Son of God to speak 


to this effect; I, who expired in the character of a slave 


upon the cross, am now raised by the good pleasure of my 
e God and Father, to dominion over every gradation of 


e beings in the universe, angels, and authorities, and nowers 


— — 


_* heing made subject unto me *, who am myself subject unto 
« Jim, who did put all things under met.” 
This is the last of your Scripture-proofs, with which I 
mean to have any concern, and I must entreat you seriously 
to review it. If you take it by the handle, which you have 
fitted to it for your purpose, it proves that the Father is not 
supreme God; if you take it by the handle given to it by 
the sacred writers, it proves, beyond a possibility of reply, 
that the Son is not supreme God; and take it by whatever 
handle you please, it will prove that you are more anxious 
for the fate of your hypothesis, than for the honour and con- 
zistency of God's holy word. 9 
Though I meddle no more with your Scripture-proots of 
the Trinitarian doctrine, I must here take the liberty of a 


full and free expostulation, with regard to two charges 


brought by you against Mr. Lindsey. 


For the first; He tells us, you say , * that all Christian 


people, for upwards of three hundred years after Christ, 
« till the council of Nice, were generally Unitarians.” Yes, 
Sir, he does tell you so; but he does more; he informs you 


where you may find it proved by © accumulated evidence.” 


his evidence you ought at least to have confuted, before 
you had accused him of © bold and unsupported assertion.“ 
But it was more for your convenience to blast his reputation 
as a falsifier, if haply your attempt should succeed, by a 
contrary assertion, bold in the highest degree, and sup- 
ported by nothing at all, but the assurance of the man who 
makes it. You could not be ignorant, at least you ought 
not to have been ignorant, that the question here regarded 
zolely ecclesiastical history, posterior to the times of the 
apostles; and your business was to bring some proof from 
authentic writers of those times, that the Trinitarian was 


then the general doctrine. This being the true state of tb 


question, the opinion of the apostle John is quite beside 
the purpose; and though you pretend, on his authority, to 
take away © the first of these three centuries,” this, as I 
trust it sufficiently appears, is mere matter of imagination, 
much like the feat of the facetious knight, who boasted of 
peppering so many of the rogues in buckram, though his 
rapier was Stained by no blood but his own. Lou have 
indeed laid lustily about you with your sophisticai cudgel, 
but if any livid tumours have been the consequence, they 


* 1 Pet. 111.28. 4 1 Cor, xv, + Layman, page 153, 
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will be found on your own shoulders only, who have not 
produced one text that proves any thing to your purpose, 
and so many that prove directly against it. 

One cannot, however, be surprised at your uneasiness at 
this part of Mr. Lindsey's book: for it will go a great way 
to overthrow the whole of yours. If, as you grant, the Tri- 
nitarian doctrine is not expressly taught in the Scriptures; 

if also it was for so long a time so little known among the 
primitive Christians, here is the strongest presumptive proof, 
that it had not been taught verbally by the apostles; and con- 
sequently that there is no proof at all for it, except such as 
may be extracted from the written records, by the racks 
and tortures of such an inquisitor, as you have shown your- 
self to be *. 


When a proposition is to be deduced from another, supposed to con- 
tain it by implication, it can be done only by just reasoning. Some 
people, however, have a trick of stumbling in the steps of their argumen- 
tation, and even of shutting their eyes, lest they should meet with some- 
thing unpleasing in the prospect. If you are discovered to have done 
the one, or both of these, you must excuse men, who desire to walk cir- 
cumspectly, and to see where they set their feet, if they cannot give you 
entire credit. Certainly it is but an awkward kind of supposition, which 
admits that, what you would call the first principle and main pillar of 
Christianity, is leſt for Christians of all sorts of understanding to deduce 
for themselves, as well as they can, from premises so doubtful, that the 
generality of them for a long course of time, and a large part of them in 
all times, missed of a truth, of all others the most necessary. Three or 
four words, which are now no where to be found in the Sacred Writings, 
if they had been expressed but once in any part of them, would have put 
the matter out of doubt; and it is the more wonderful they were not, be- 
cause the Scriptures are granted to be sufficiently explicit, with regard to 
all other points of faith or practice, points confessedly of vastly inferior 
consequence. That the first Christians really knew little or nothing of 
Jour favourite doctrine, there is the greatest reason to believe, and you 
must by no means be allowed to call it a bold and unupported assertion, till 
you have invalidated all the authorities referred to in the following quo- 
tation. The writer of the letter, from which it 1s taken, knew what he 
said, as well as any man, and possibly you may find it the hardest task 
you ever did, or ever will engage in, to convict him of tripping. ** 1 was 
„ mistaken in directing you to Eusebius for the matter you wott of. You 
shall find it in a witnesse much farther from exception herein than Eu- 
„ sebius, even Athanasius himselfe, the greatest adversary of that doctrine, 
and Hilary, who was his second. See the first in Ep. de Synodis Arim. et 
&« Seleuc. p. 917. D. Tem. I. Edit. Paris. 1627. See the second de Synodis, 
& Fu. 97. In the first you shall find, that the eighty Fathers, which con- 
e demned Samosatenus, affirm'd expressly, that the Sonne is not of the came 
* eggence of the Father; which is to contradict formally the couneil of Nice, 
« which decreed the Sonune co-esrentiall to the Father, In the second, you 
&« shall find these words to the same purpose, Octoginia Episcofti 94171 
&« resfeuerunt 76 Hemoution, See also, if you please, Justin. cont, Tryfth. fi. 283, 
6.356, $57, Tertull, against Praxeas, c. 9, Novatian de Trinit, in Hus, 
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Four other charge is, that the Apologist has © bestowed 
« nearly half his book to instill prejudices favourable to his 
« cause” (p. 2). What therefore are those prejudices, which 
he has inculcated with such“ superfluous diligence ?” Why, 


persecution of those, who suffered unto death for the Uni- 


judice his readers, and send them with a bias on their minds 
to the consideration of his Scripture-proof. 


ians, the immediate successors of the apostles, were for a 
long time generally Unitarians ; that this was the faith of a 


had made it terrible, to a degree not to be resisted by hu- 


„who is joined with Tertullian. Athanas. Ep. de fide Dion. Alex. T. 1. 
« +. 551, Basil. J. II. p. 802, 803, edit. Paris, 1618, See St, Hierom, 
Apol. 2. cont. Ruffinum. T. II. p. 329. Paris, 1579. See Petavius upon 
« Eniph. his Panar. ad Hz. 69, que est Arii, p. 285; and consider how 
* well he clears Lacian the martyr from Arianisme, and what he there con- 
+ fesses of all the ancient Fathers. 1 8 . 
If you could understand French, I would refer to Perron, f. 633, of his 


faule demand of an Arrian, if he would submit to the judgment of the Church of 
* /4e ages jrracedent to that of Constantine and Mercian, he would make no difficulty 
i of it, but would presse himselfe, that the controversy might be decided by that little, 
i which remains to us of the authors of that time. For an Arrian would find in 


* 1n:trument of the Father ; that the Father commanded the Sonne in the works of 


** ould now hold, now when the language of the Church is more examin'd, 
* would be esteem'd a very Arrian. | 

++ if you read Bellarmine touching this matter, you shou'd find, that he 
'* 1 troubled exceedingly to find any tolerable glosses for the speeches of 
+ tne Fathers before the Councell of Nice, which are against him; and 
et he conceeles the strongest of them; and to counterpoyse them cites 


+ has Stigmatiz'd for spurious, or doubtful, in his book de Scrip, Eccles. 


dne, that acknowledge Origen's judgment to be against them in this 
mattor. And Fishar in his answere to Dr. White's nine questions, has 
«a place almost parallel to that above cited out of Perron. 

11 a word, whoever shall freely and impartially consider of this thing, 
* 10 10w on the other side the ancient Fathers weapons against the 


11 


he argument drawne from the authority of the ancient Fathers, they are 
„almost always Defendants, and scarce ever Opponents; he shall not 
os choose but confesse, or at least be very inclinable to believe, that the 
1 voririne of Arrius is either a Truth, or at least no damnable Heresy. — 

den Facundus Hermianensis, lib. 10. c. 15,” Life of Mr. William 


Ciillingworth prefixed to the 10th edition of his works, pp. iv. v. 
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it turns out, that he has written a chapter on the diabolical 


tarian doctrine. This, it seems, is an unfair attempt to pre- 
Mr. Lindsey had before maintained, that the first Christ- 


great part of the Christian world; till racks and executions 


* reply to King James, where you should find these wordes: If a man 


Henæus, Tertullian, and others, which remaine of tlote ages, that the Somme is the 


* creation ; that the Father and the Sonne are aliud et aliud 5 which things he that 


authors, that have indeed ancient names, but such, whom he himselfe 


* Were I at leysure, and had a little longer time, 1 cou'd refer you (o 


Ar71ans are in a manner only places of Scripture, (and those now, for 
* the most part, discarded as impertinent and unconcluding) and how in 
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allowing the Father to be the cause of the Son's existence, and such an 
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man fortitude. It was then no wonder, that the contrary 
doctrine was generally professed. Vet was it never so uni- 
versal, but some intrepid spirits were found, who dared to 
forsake father and mother, wife and children, nay, life itself 
for the love of that, which appeared to them with the fullest 
evidence of truth, and of importance so infinite; whom no 
terrors of this world, no pains, nor shapes of death could 
overawe into a disavowal, or dissembling of the conviction 
of their conscience. This 1s manifestly another link in that 
chain of argument, which is closed and completed by his 
appeal to the Holy Scriptures. For though it will not fo]- 
low from the sufferings of those renowned heroes, that they 
were certainly in the right; yet, something of no little con- 
sequence will follow, v1z. that the sufferers saw the evidence 
in an irresistible light, and that their barbarous murderers 


saw it not in a weak one, when they thus publicly acknow- 


ledged, that the profession of the contrary tenet could not 


Here seems to be prett/ good authority for asserting, that the Christ: 
jans of the three first centuries were generally Unitarians, nor perhaps 
would he be mistaken, who should suppose that the Nicene Fathers them- 


selves were Unitarians, equally at least with some, who are now up- 


braided with the name. Ol NPE Ns 

It is certain that by the term 'oyozoe; they meant not the game numerical, 
but only the game generical substance, that is, that as, in the human nature, 
the son is of the same human substance with his father, so Jesus Christ is 


| of the same divine substance with the self. existent God, though not, like 


him, self-existent: With this meaning, they opposed it to the term 
*sTsgo2oi65, ON one side, which expressed the Arian notion, and to nee 
and rauvrencleg, on the other, which conveyed the idea of the Sabellians, 


inequalily between them, as between giver and receiver, cause and effect, 
This 1s either granting supremacy and priority to the Father, or, to me 
at least, it is talking jargon; but after all, this rage for defining was no- 
thing better than excess of folly. As the Scriptures have not said one 
word about the substance of the Son, (I speak with respect to those Uni- 
tarians, who admit his pre-esistence) and human reason, for want of data, 
1s unable to take a ils step; men may wrangle and abuse one another 


till doomsday, and still the matter must remain covered with its original 


darkness, known only to God, and to those superior intelligences, to 
whom He may have vouchsafed the means of knowing it. 
The opinion of Alexander of Alexandria, who began the contest with 
Arius, which raised so mighty a tempest in the Christian world, and oc- 
casioned the most horrid butcheries and massacres, was indisputably Uni- 
ta ian. It way be read in Dr. Jortin's Remarks on Ecelesiastical History, 
lib 3. p. 180, 181. as recorded by Theodoret in words literally translated 


as ioljow*. the Son-“ is inferior to the Father, only in that he was not 
« unbege ton---25 the Lord himself taught us, saying, my Father is greater 
« an Il. x. Burgh says, Christ's inferiority respected only bis human 


nature. Burgh gonststent with Alexander, or would tre have been 


accounted orthodox in Alexander's diocese? Again; “ there is a Wide 
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pe secured, but by a sort of argument, utterly contradictory 
to the humane and merciful spirit of the gospel. 
There seems, therefore, to be nothing either impertinent 
or unfair, in the exhibition of these shocking scenes; but if 
there is, you have profited by the example, and $0 far N 
frighbtful assertion can do the business, have provided for 
your readers a plentiful fund of prejudice of the most effi- 
dient kind, to ensure a decision in your favour. When at 


your very outset, you affirm, that the Apologist's © design 
@ was to assall every fundamental doctrine of the Church, 
to degrade the God of our salvation, and to snatch from 
« us the object of our religion,” you could mean no other, 
than to terrify weak and ill-informed men, by an apprehen- 
sion, that, if they were not convinced by your arguments, 
they might as well turn infidels, and rest their future hopes 
on God's uncovenanted mercies. This, it must be owned, 
is a capital manceuvre ; this laying of a stumbling- block on 


distance between the unbegotten Father, and the things which were 
& created by him out of nothing ( uz omray)—r piormriveoe, intermediate 
« between which (the unbegotten Father and the things created by him) 
it only begotten nature, by which (3 nc, by whose ministry) the Father of 
„God the Word made the universe out of nothing, was begotten from 
ti the sel- existent Father himself.“ He who will say, that this weorrwure 
pve, this middle nature, is one and the same with, or equal to, the unbe- 
gotten Father, may with as good reason say, that it is one and the same 
with, or equal to the things which were produced out of nothing. The 
middle is in the same relation to both extremes. Such was orthodoxy at 
the beginning of the fourth century; towards the close of the eighteenth 
her features are all changed, and not a champion of her youth would 
couch a lance in her defence. | 

The difference,” Dr. Jortin remarks, © between Alexander and the 
< Senarians seems not to have been great, yet Pachomius, the monk, 
* had a revelation, which directed him to follow the doctrine of Alexander. 
'* Suck was the tectimeny, which God gave to the hure and orthodox faith of this 
** holy relate, who was scon to be attacked by the calumnies of the Arians, Tille- 
mont. H. E. vi. 216. If this be true, a man may be orthodox, without 
coming fully up to that standard of orthodoxy, which was fixed in later 
ages. Monsieur Jurieu, whose zeal against heresy is well known, 
assures us that the fundamental articles of Christianity were not under- 
stood by the Fathers of the three first centuries, that the true system 
" began to be modelled into some shape by the Nicene Bishops, and was 
*aiterwards immentely improved and beautified by the following Synods and 
* Councils, that is, by the Jurieus of the fourth and fifth centuries. Thus 
did this warm and” imprudent writer make concessions as large and 
liberal as his adversaries could desire, and deliver himself up to be 
boffetted by the Socinians, whom he treated as the vilest of all here- 
lies.“ The Jurieu of our times will probably take a different route, 
and in spite of their own most express words, prove, in his way, that the 


bristians of the three first centuries, were in all points Pseudo- 
Atharaslans, | 
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the very threshold, is an honourable proof of the dexterit 
of the craftsman, though not of his boasted impartiality. 

It would have been soon enough in all reason to pro- 
nounce this damnatory sentence, when you had made out 


your main point; because, if you have failed in that, as to 
unprejudiced judges you may now appear to have done, 


Mr. Lindsey can have done no harm by delivering the 


simple truth. If your fundamental doctrine be the funda- 


mental doctrine only of a political church, the sooner such 


a foundation is not assazled only, but shaken and erased, 


the sooner the glorious gospel will be restored to its powers, 


and lay hold on the hearts and consciences of men. Let vs 
suppose your point to have been proved: It can be proved 


to those only, who see the evidence; and in that case the 
Trinitarian doctrine may be true, and yet it may be false 


that the disbelief of it will be attended with any such fatal 


consequence, to those who after their best endeavours, aſter 


the most attentive study of the Sacred Writings, and an 
honest application of the © common notions written by God 


cc jn the hearts of all men *,“ see no reason to believe it, 
I will venture to affirm, that, independently on the truth or 


falsehood of the Trinitarian doctrine, the supposition, that 
appropriates the privileges and advantages of the gospel to 


such a belief, is contrary to Scripture, and consequentiy 
false. I call upon you for a single passage, that puts the 
Salvation of mankind upon a belief, that Jesus Christ is the 
very same one true God, as his God and Father. If you do 
produce one, I will then entreat you to reconcile it, with 


those numberless texts, which promise cverlasting lite on 
very different terms. 


When our Saviour asked his apostles, whom Say ye that I 


am Mat. xvi. 16. Was the answer, thou art Christ, the 
one true God? No, Sir; Simon Peter answered and said, fou 
art Christ the Son of the living God. That this answer was 


fully satisfactory, and fully expressed the character he sus. 
tained, we may be assured from the warm approbation given 
to it by him, who best knew himself, and the errand en 
which he came. Thus it follows immediately ; “Blessed 
e art thou Simon Barjona ; for flesh and blood hath not re- 
« vealed it unto thee, but my Father, which is in heaven. 

What did the Father reveal from heaven unto Simon Peter? 
That Jesus Christ was the Son of the living God. Will you 
now say, that Mr. Lindsey, and other Unitarians, believe 


* Chillingworth, page 15, edit. 10. 
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not all that Peter here declared, all that was thus particularly 
-oyealed to him from heaven; that they cannot heartily make 
eonſegsi0n of their faith in the very same words? I answer 
or them, they can, and do. What foundation of the Church 
ok Christ therefore can they assail, who hold fast the ver 

faith, which derived upon Peter this signal benediction ot 
bis Lord and Master? C 

You may suppose that Peter had other ideas in his mind, 
than those expressed by the words Father and Son, and that 
aur Lord understood him according to such ideas. This 
would be to you a very convenient supposition, and thus 
vou might prove any thing from any thing ; if for the sake of 
making out your point, you might be allowed to give to words 
arbitrary meanings of your own; but at the same time, if you 
sist on imposing your sense on other men, it will be a falsi- 
ing of the record, which God gave of his Son; and whether a 
matter, deservedly so criminal in courts of human judicatory, 
can be innocent in the most righteous court of heaven, judge 
ou. There cannot however be greater absurdity, than sup- . 
posing, as in this case you must suppose, that these words, 
flow art the Christ the Son of the living God, are equivalent 
to this expression, thou art the living God, whose Son thou 
art®, | 9 | 5 

Our Saviour goes on; * I say also unto thee, that thou 
art Peter; and upon this rock I will build my Church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” You will do 
a most kind office, as well as show yourself most dextrous in 
the management of your weapons, if you will explain how 
the 5alvation of those can be in danger, so far as it depends 

on believing whose faith is that solid and impregnable foun- 

dation, against which no machinations or powers of hell 
hall prevail. EN 

his matter may be set in a still more convincing light. 
I! you will take the trouble to consult the sacred writers, 
with regard to the subject matter of inquiry at the solemn 
tribunal of our righteous Judge, you will find, that no man 
hall he examined whether he believed Jesus Christ to be the 
one !tying and true God; but whether the religion he taught 
by the Father's authority had due influence upon his life and 
co0ny-73ation, in bringing forth the fruits of righteousness, 
holiness, and active benevolence; and whoever is found so 


quaiied sball receive his inheritance in the kingdom pre- 
pared by the Father. 


bead and Son of God are equivalent terms, then Adam was God; for. 7 320 l 
bim it is written, which wwas the Son of God, Luke iii. 38. : : | 
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Again; the Scriptures inform us, © that God is no re. 


* $pecter of persons; but thaf in every nation he that feareth 


him and worketh righteousness, is accepted of him“ .“ Can 


he, that believeth that Jesus is the Christ, that is, that he 
came from God, and accepts the rule of life and manners 
promulged by him in the Father's name, and under the 
Sanction of his authority, want any motive to fear God and 


work righteousness ? What greater motive can he have, who 


mistakingly believes Jesus to be God himself? The motive 
and the sanction are the same to both; to both the veracit 

of the supreme God is equally engaged for everlasting life, 
or everlasting destruction, as their obedience or disobedience 
respectively may render them fit objects of pardon, or punigh- 
ment. 9 9 5 

dis false step, in the very first page, was no good omen 
with respect to the rest of your voluminous performance; 
and the unfavourable presages it occasioned, have been abun- 
dantly verified by the event. It would be wonderful indeed, 
if any service could be done to rational religion, such a re- 
ligion as is alone worthy of God to reveal, and of man to 
receive, by a reasoner, who absolutely disclaims reason, 
who attempts to explain away one of the surest methods 
by which she arrives at certainty, when applied to invalidate 
certain theological propositions which he is previously de- 
termined to maintain, On this kind of argumentation 
mathematical science depends; and if in one cage it afford 


strict and irrefragable certainty, the same cause must pro- 


duce the same effect in all similar cases, that is, wherever 
the mind has equally clear perceptions. If you deny this 
consequence, it 1s incumbent on you to give a better 
reason, than you have already given: It can be overthrown 
by nothing less clear than itself is, and if you can bring 
such a proof, you will have the honour of reducing mankind 
to a most hopeless and pitiable condition; you will leave 


them without certainty, without probability, in all cases 
whatsoever. To set up such a principle, and yet attempt 


to reason, is cum ratione insanire} in its full extent. 

I be great hero of Protestantism, the incomparable Chilling- 
worth, had other sentiments of the prerogatives of reason. 

Ile availed himself so effectually of it, in conjunction with 
the other great Protestant maxim, the sufficiency of Scrip- 

ture alone, that he gave Popery its death- wound, from which 


* Acts x. 34. + The argument ad absurdum. Layman, page 204, 
| To be rationally mad. 
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it never yet has, nor ever will recover, notwithstanding the 
various cordials prepared for it by the theological chemictry of 
numberless most diligent and affectionate practitioners. In 
his estimation, reason bore the stamp of Divine authority, and 
to be contrary to reason was a certain evidence of falsehood“. 
On this solid rock, your narow-bottomed theory cannot stand, 
and accordingly having accommodated it with convenient 
ſoot-hold of more pliable materials, you pride yourself In A 
vain imagination of the strength and symmetry of an edifice, 
which neither flood nor tempest shall beat down, but the 
gentlest breath of the teeblest adversary annihilate. 


I had intended here to close your account, but cannot re- 
sist the temptation you have thrown in my way at your 220th 
page. We are there told, that nothing can be more absurd 
e than the idea of a progressive religion, which being found- 
ed on the declared, not the imagined will of God, must, 
« if it attempt to proceed, relinquish that revelation, which 
« js its basis, and so cease to be a religion founded upon 
«God's: worth”... 8 5 
Can you be ignorant, that this very case is affirmed to 
have happened, that every establishment of religion in the 
world is supposed, by proceeding farther than it ought, to 
have more or less © relinquished revelation, which ought to 
be its basis, and consequently has so far ceased to be a 
_ «religion founded on God's word?“ What in such a case 
is to be done? When such aberrations are discovered, is it 
fit or right to suffer them to continue, and impede the blessed 
ciſects of the gospel? Is it not manifestly the duty of every 
Christian, of Christian ministers in particular, who have en- 
gaged their solemn promise before God, that they will be 


* © Whether your requiring men, upon only probable and prudential 
* motives, to yield a most certain assent unto things in human reason impos- 
* $ible—be not a fair way to make them, that understand themselves, 
© believe neither Church nor Scripture ?” Chillingworth, p. 13, 10th 
edition. „If you mean by discourse right reason, grounded on Divine 
© Revelation and common notions Written by God on the hearts of all men 
*it is very meet and reasonable, and necessary, that men, as in all their 
© actions, so especially in that of the greatest importance, the choice of 
their way to happiness, should be left unto it.“ Idem, page 13. vou 
* agree with one consent, and settle it as a rule unquestionable, that no 
* part of religion can be repugnant to reason.“ Page 17. To this rule 
he gives his own hearty concurrence, and only blames his adversaries, the 

Papists, for acting contrary to it. Again, page 45. What should hin- 
* der, but that that prayer, Lord cleanse thou me from my secret sins, may be 
© heard and accepted by God, from a Protestant, that holds some error, 
* which, as he conceived, God's word, and his reason (which is also in 
„some sort God's word) led him into?” N _ 9 85 
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* diligent in reading the holy Scriptures, and in such studie: 
as help to the knowledge of the same, and that they are de. 
« termined out of the same Scriptures to instruct the people 
committed to their charge, and to teach nothing (as required 
© of necessity to salvation) but that which they shall be per- 
* $uaded may be concluded and proved by the Scripture*;” j; 
it not, 1 say, the duty of such to exert all honest endeavour; 
that the chaff may be separated from the wheat, all debasins 
mixtures from the pure and precious word, however they 
were introduced, whether by the weakness or wickedness, 
the ignorance or self-conceited wisdom of former times ? 
Errors are not usually detected all at once, and when they 
are, it is not fit that the rest of mankind should renounce 
them on the word of the detector: Time will again be ne- 
cessary for patient examination, and at last it is more than 
probable, that inveterate and darling prejudice will prevail 
cover suspected truth, with respect to a great majority, 
Thus the improvement of religion once corrupted, if it js 
effected at all, must be effected by slow degrees, and “the 
* idea of progressive religion,“ if by religion you mean, as 
you ought to mean, the knowledge and practice of its truths, 
is not so absurd as you choose to suppose. At the time of 
the Protestant re formation, some important points were not 
inquired into at all, and some truths lay under such odious 
imputations, that the minds of the reformers recoiled at the 
very contemplation of them, while others again, of which they 
were well convinced, were consigned to neglect, because 
the temporal powers beheld them with an evil eye, and 
would suffer religion to be nothing, but what themselves, 
not always the most competent judges in the case, approved; 
with regard to all or most of these, the same obstructions, in 
a greater or less degree still subsist, and if ever they are re- 
moved, the removal must be gradual, and religion, as a thing 
to be known and practised, progressive. | 

But you go on; & God has revealed himself, and all that 
e he has spoken, and consequently all that is demanded of 
« us, is declared in one book, from which nothing is to be 
<« retrenched, and to which nothing can be added.” 

All this is most certainly true, and I rejoice from my heart, 
that 1 have at last found one sentence in your bulky volume, 
to which 1 can accede with full and free assent. But while 
I applaud your sentiment, I must condemn your practice, 
who have raised so alarming an outcry about a proposition, 


Form of ordering of Priests. 
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which confessedly makes no part of that © one book.“ You 
will say, you may interpret; really, Sir, I would grant that 
jiberty to almost any man, rather than to you. Ever since 
vou took it into your head to assure us,“ that the seven 
« $nirits are also God,” I have had some fears, that in your 


next publication, instead of a Trinity, you might set up a 


decad of gods, in order to accommodate your converts 
with a choice of objects, some of them sensible objects, of 
worship. But you must be allowed to interpret; for your- 
self alone then, and at your own peril, if your interpretation 
be influenced by any thing, but the love of truth, If you 
claim to interpret for me, I can find no such doctrine in 


your one authentic book, and I cannot know whether your 


interpretation may not © add to, or retrench from” the 
meaning of the Holy Spirit, except you give me some con- 


vincing proof of your infallibility. Till then, your inter- 
pretation will be to me no part of that one book, which is my 


only rule, and where I find the direct contrary. If you force 
it upon me, that is, enact penalties for my disbelief, you force 
upon me what you cannot infallibly know to be contained 
in the book] and if you should happen to be mistaken (and 


it is as likely you should mistake as another man, over 
whose faith you thus set up a claim to domineer) you then 


make something a part of religion, which by your own con- 
fession ought not to be so accounted, nay, which ought to 
be rejected as unauthorized by your rule. Thus, by your 
own concession, your favourite proposition is by no means 
a necessary part of the Christian faith, nor ought to be in- 
discriminately bound upon every man, It may farther be 


worth your while to consider, how you can be certain, how 
any man can possibly be certain, that every word and 


sy1lable of that mighty heterogeneous mass, which passes 


under the name of creeds, articles, and rubrics, which you - 


have undertaken to defend, and in which the proportion of 


Scriptural propositions is infinitely small, is exactly con- 


>onant to that “one book,” which contains “ all that is 
* demanded of us.“ 


The wonders of this curious page seem to be inex- 


haustible. We are next told, that “ all that it (the written 


** word) contains was as perspicuous to those, who first 
* pcrused it, after the rejection of the Papal yoke, as it can 
be to us now, or as it can be to our posterity in the fiftieth 
* generation,” 9 55 

If this be so, it must be our own fault, and we have a 
dad account to make with regard to the ill improvement of 
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our vastly superior advantages. If our ancestors were un- 
affected by that prodigious mass of chilling prejudices, 
which the ungenial frost of a night of eight hundred or a 
thousand years had conglobated, they were more than men; 
and if the cheering light, which, since their times, has 
beamed upon us, has afforded us no new prospect, we are 
less. I am of opinion, however, that not even your ortho- 
dox brethren will thank you for the assertion; a large ma- 
jority of them have accommodated the establishment to 
their own taste, by explanations and qualifications, which, 
it is well known, leave not even a shadow of the sense of 
the reformers. If the establishment cannot stand without 
these perpetually new rough-castings, would it not be bet- 
ter to give it at once a thorough repair, to make it that very 
thing, „from which nothing is to be retrenched, and to 
tc which nothing can be added?” These explainers and 
. un seem not to be altogether of your opinion, who, 
if you mean any thing, must mean, that when a system of 
religion has been once established, it 1s at least superfluous 
ever afterwards to examine it, or compare it with the origi- 
nal code, because the sense of that code was as perspi- 
* cuous to those, who formed the first human establish- 
te ment, as it can be to their posterity in the fiftieth gene- 
* ration.” This might do very well, if we were sure that 
the first establishers were infallible, and neither could nor 
would mistake the sense of the Holy Scripture; and in that 
case the original records might as well have been all de- 
stroyed, when we were sure that we had the quintessence 
of them infallibly extracted, and that there could be no 
more for us to learn- and profit by. Such a doctrine will 
not, I hope, find many abettors in this Protestant country, 
though, by a proper application at the Vatican, nothing less 
than a Cardinal's hat would probably be your reward. 

Now, Sir, I must bid you adieu, though a retrospect of 
the whole subject would open a wide field for interesting 
reflections. I will only ask, is it not wonderful, that in 
this age, enlightened by the valuable discoveries of so many 
excellent men among our predecessors, any person should 
be found, who thinks himself well employed in endeavour- 
ing to put out the lights, which they had set up for our 
direction; and for this very purpose, adopts and maintains 
principles, which, if they had not been exploded, Popery 
must at this day have been the public religion, and which, 
whenever they become general, will certainly introduce it! 
That so preposterous a labourer should have found counte- 


ently 7] PE 
aance and encouragement, as report informs us, among 
men of censequence in church and state, whose particular 
duty calls them to watch over our civil and religious liber- 
ties, is still more amazing. But the least accountable thing | 
of all is, that he who works at this odious forge, and seems, 
at all events, resolved to bind us in religious shackles, is said 
to have defended the civil rights of his native country, not | 
only vigorously, but yehemently. Can any man persuade more 
himself, that civil liberty will exist, where religion is Slavery, 
where men must believe, not because truth and reason con- 
strain them, but because stern authority commands? Our 
comfort however is, that the means you have chosen to ac- 
complish your purpose, will, with cool and thinking men, 
eftectually defeat it. Your zeal for a falling system at one 
time prompts you to prop it with a straw ; at another, when 
a refractory text has exhausted your patience, the boldness 
of your comment exceeds all bounds; you use the privi- 
lege quidlibet audendi in as great a latitude, as if you were 
treating a poetical, not a theological subject. But I for- 
bear, 1 will not imitate your example; I will neither ex- 
hibit you as © a melancholy spectacle, by ascribing to 
you a“ foaming hydrophobia , a frantic horror of the 
«* living waters, nor by an awkward apostrophe to any 
part of the furniture of your head , set up to judge your 
conscience. | 


„ Layman, page 175, 
+ See the Layman's Apostrophe to a Mitre, page 227. 
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LETTER 


O THE 
Rev, Ma. JOSEPH FISHER, 
Os DRAX, wx YORKSHIRE; 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE REMARKS 
o ras LAYMAN's 


« SCRIPTURAL CONFUTATION.” 


| QUID EXEMPTA JUVAT SPINIS DE PLURIBUS UNA? 
Horace. 
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A LETTER, &c, 


REvEREND SIR, 


Your request that I should write to you © with Christian 


© mildness and moderation,” is most reasonable; and J will, 


as far as possible, give you satisfaction. Of this mildness 


and moderation you and I, as in other matters, may have 
different ideas ; in that case the public must judge between 
us. To that impartial tribunal I also appeal against your 
accusation, that I have treated Mr. Burgh“ ungenerously” 
in my Remarks. The words levity, ridicule, scurrility, ran» 
cour, and abuse are easily uttered, and, in some people's 
mouths, often mean no more, than a confession that they 
cannot answer an adversary's arguments, When an author 
comes before the public, he submits himself to the judg- 
ment of that public; and if he appears in ridiculous features 


and accoutrements, they will laugh, and no answerer can 


help it, except he would betray his own cause. 
cannot persuade myself that I have treated Mr. Burgh 
with the least ill-nature through my whole book, or made 


one reflection on his moral character. I have exhibited him 


indeed (and think that now needs no further proof) as under 
amazingly strong prejudices, yet writing from serious, but 
too hastily admitted, conviction, on a subject he very little 
understands. Put together all the charges of ungenerous 


treatment, which you have brought against me at your 68th 


and 69th pages, and to what do they amount? That I have 
called him a © thoughtless youth” and a “ stripling;“ that 


| 


3 


„ 


| 


— 


T have supposed that © probably the old (I said good) woman, 


ho nursed him, had as much knowledge of his subject as 
* himself;” that in one place I have said © now I will cry 
*:hame,” and in another © represent him as likely to become 
the sport of malapert children in the streets“.“ 

J charge the first, I reply, that it was the effect of a 


mers charitable disposition, and really makes for him the 


This is not fairly represented. I said, ( if he publicly held this vert 
language,“ viz. put Son for Father in his common convertation. 
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very best excuse that can be made for a writer, who in- 
truded into a dispute, of which he has a very slender know- 
ledge, who calls himself a“ young man,” and manages such 
weapons as he er the unhandiness of a recruit. For 


the second, himself informs us, that he had sucked in his 


Athanasian notions with his “ nurse's milk,” and has not, 
in his whole book, produced a better reason for embracing 
them, though many why he ought not. For the third, the 
expression was properly suggested by the occasion, and I 


will use it again of him, or of any other man, who shall at- 


tempt to persuade us, that an inspired apostle could give a 
solemn benediction to the churches of Christ, in words to 


this effect, Grace be to you and peace from God the Fa- 
« ther, and from Jesus Christ, and from Jesus Christ.“ — 


With regard to the last, it is a foolish fling enough, and you 


may censure it as much as you please, provided you act 
fairly between us, and pass a censure on Mr. Burgh severer 
in proportion, as he has treated Mr. Lindsey and others with 


less reserve. 


2 uiescant porro, moneo, et desinant 
Maledicere, malefacta ne noscant sua. 
. BI / 3 


In fact, all this is simple rose- water and milk, in comparison 


of that mera erugo, that succus nigræ loliginis, that caustic 


alkali, which he has thought himself authorized to admi- 
nister. Not to insist that he has represented Mr. Lindsey 
as a poor creature, who may not without vanity, think him- 
self in the least degree a judge of spiritual things, as a childish 
objector ; as a dangerous sectary, if he had not diminished 

his own importance, by becoming the advocate of his own 


tenets; as a writer perfectly harmless, who had studied almost 


all books on the subject, but the one he ought to have 
Studied ; as neglecting the uncorrupted word, and adopting 


the doctrine of s:/{y men and women“; not to mention, that 
in order to come at one of his favourite conclusions, he has 


accused St. Paul of using awkward language f, and the most 
palpable falsehood of his assertion, that Mr. Lindsey has 
not once appealed to his own criterion, holy Scripture ; that 


he calls him a Linnæus in Divinity, and accuses him of 


* Ten Dutch women, who suffered for Anabaptism, whose autho- 
rity is all in all, with Mr. Lindsey, in comparison of which * the authority 
* of the Scriptures will signify but little.“ Layman, page 6. To save 
trouble I have not quoted the Layman's book for these particulars, but 


make myself answerable, that he is fairly represented. 


+ See Acts xxii. 4. 


— 


having recourse to as very an electioneering trick, as ever 
was played at Brentford; not to tire the reader by an enume- 
ration of numberless other contemptuous titles, which he has 
bestowed without shame or remorse, he will surely be allow- 
ed to approach pretty nearly to scurrility, or even rancour, 
when he ascribes to Mr. Lindsey the depth of s/upidity as 
well as mprety. 85 i MR LOS 

By this time, Sir, you may begin to perceive, that if I had 
been inclined to bandy Billingsgate, here was plenty of pro- 


"vocation, and a plentiful stock of foul materials provided to 


my hand : But I committed myself only with his reasoning, 
and cared not how much he might be thought my superior 
in reviling. In the latter his fund seems to be inexhaustible, 
and you must hear him talk in a yet more exalted style. 
At page Ist, he seems to have been privy to Mr. Lindsey's 
inmost thoughts, and positively assures us, that his “design 
« was to degrade the God of our salvation, to snatch from us 
* the object of our religion ;” 
dilemma, he lays us under the necessity of pronouncing both 


Dr. Clarke, and Mr. Lindsey © guilty of an impious and 


absurd blasphemy.” . 

I could wish to wade no farther in this sink, but alas, 
Sir, there is still much more to follow. Whoever shall read 
the first page of his fourth chapter, where he describes Mr. 


Lindsey's impatience of the service of Jesus Christ, will not 


suppose that he has before him the portrait of the mildest 
and meekest man, but of the wild bull dragging Dirce, of 
Whose efforts to disengage himself the Poet“ says, The 
* dame, the rock, the oak were dragg'd along.” Here are 
his own words. © He (Mr. Lindsey) bends s0 reluctantly 
* under the easy yoke, the light burden of the gospel ; he 
* 50 boisterously dashes about the bonds of peace, and 80 
* tretfully endeavours to cast the cords from him.” What 
a terrible thing, if any honest man should come within the 
whirl of one of his fetters! But even this is not all the dan- 
ger. In the very same sentence we have the poor Apologist 


again under the metaphor of a mad dog; “ flying with such 
* a foaming kydrophobia from the fountains of living waters, 


* that he is really become a very melancholy spectacle.“ 
Ail this I passed over in my Remarks, and really thought 
myself entitled to some thanks from the Layman's admirers. 
*criaps you now repent that ever you mentioned “ rancour 
© and scurrility;“ but I must not stop here. These are 


- Euripides in Longinus, 


and at page 80, by a foolish 
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comparatively but harmless flowers of his eloquence. Let 


him say, if his conscience will allow him, that he had not 
a particular character in view, when he wrote his 227th 


page. Let him tell us to whom he imputes © the damnable 


« doctrine of doing evil, that good may come of it,” to 
whom he assigns that mizre, the symbol of a double tongue, 


e that is to sanctify duplicity and prevarication 3 Which is to 
cc he a 5anction for uttering two languages, for telling £4 lye 


<« for the sake of telling truth ; for entering into terms for 
< the purpose of infringing them.” Let him name the object 
of all that virulence and venom, that tosses and foams 
through the whole of this, if it had an object, malignant 
apostrophe. To whom does he so magisterially call, as if 


constituted judge of the human heart, © to descend from his 


« throne, to place the mitre upon other brows, and to put 


* upon his own the helmet of salvation.” Will he say that 


this was the involuntary explosion of an overcharged spleen? 
If it was not, and you think him blameless, then I am the 


man who am © ungenerously” treated, and must say, 


« Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura columbas,” 


Thus much in vindication of my treatment of Mr. Burgh, 
who, by the bye, at the time the Remarks were written 


and in the press, was a nameless author; I come now to 
your Remarks, and begin at page 10. You there charge 
me with misrepresenting the Layman's meaning with regard 
to the impotence of reason to judge of the nature of God. 


The passage I had particularly in view, though I might have 
referred to almost every period in that strange chapter, was 
this; The infinite and incomprehensible majesty of God 
« js an object beyond the limits of reason; we are incapable 
c of forming any idea of him; and consequently, from what- 
<« 50ever ultimate maxims reason may proceed with relation 
« to Scripture truth, she is debarred of any appeal to God 
himself, or to any imagination She may conceive herself 
« able to entertain of him.“ 5 : 
No theorem can be expressed in more universal terms; in 
terms which more absolutely take in every supposable case, 
if the words not any, so often repeated, be equivalent to the 
word none; and therefore every appeal to reason is utterly pre- 


cluded. I conceive him to mean as follows, © that in mat- 
« ters 8 to the nature of God, man can have no in- 


« formation from his reason; that it will here stand him in 


* no kind of stead; that all propositions of this Kind ate, 
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« with respect to man's understanding, in themselves equally 
F probable and true *.“ g 

If any man can translate the Layman's words into other 
English, I own he understands his language better than 1 
do. You, Sir, seem to have been a little suspicious of the 


justness of your own. remark, because you very opportunely 


break off your quotation at the end of the first member of 
the sentence, before you come to his strongest words, the 
very words from which I made my conclusion. If this be 
the true, the only sense of which his words are capable, I 
cannot help thinking it a very fair inference, that he has 
adopted a doctrine, which, if it be © admitted, w1Jl throw 
« the gates of our church wide open to receive transubstan- 
« tjation, and all the abominations of idolatrous worship.“ 


At page 12 of your Remarks, instead of my word reason, 


you substitute “ the wisdom of this world,” which I can by 
no means admit to be an equivalent term. The terms are 
indeed so far from being equivalent, that, in my under- 


standing, language affords not terms more directly contra- 


dictory. I suspected from the first, that your idea of Christian 
moderation might be different from mine, but this transmu- 
tation of my term into its direct contrary, if it were inten- 
tional, is, I think, not reconcilable even with Pagan honesty. 
I will not however impute to you intentional misrepresen- 


tation: if you really thought, that the English word reason 


is but another term for what the apostle calls the wisdom of 


this world, ignorance, not dishonesty, accounts for the con- 
fusion of the terms. 


Having, however, in whatever way palmed upon your 


reader your term“ the wisdom of this world,” instead of 
my term © reason,” you represent me as saying, that this 
Same wisdom of the world is © infallible, and a proper judge 
* of the matter, whether its object be the nature of God, 
* or the nature of man.“ My assertion, which, while God 
Shall graciously grant me the use of reason, I will maintain, 
is this; “ 80 & as reason has clear, distinct, and adequate 
conceptions, so far its decisions are infallible; and it makes 
* no difference, whether its object be things earthly, or 


© things heayenly; the nature of God or the nature of 
%%% Sa ek: cang 


At your 16th page, you again most grosly misrepresent 


my meaning: For there you charge me with saying, that 


reason concludes with intuitive certainty,” without any 


* Remarks on Burgh, pp. 3, 4. vide ura h. 126. #Ibid, p.5. Io. 4. . 123. 
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limitation whatsoever. This would be understood by a per. 


son who has not read my book, as if I had made reason an 


infallible judge in all cases whatsoever ; an imputation which 
cast from me with abhorrence, and which, I hope, I Shall 
never be wicked or foolish enough to deserve. You oblipe 
me therefore to make another quotation from my own book 
that is, to serve up to the public a crambe repetita, not 3 
whit more palatable to my own taste, than to theirs. The 

assage, from which this obnoxious expression is selected, 


* legibly printed as follows, and is not only perfectly harm. 


less, but most infallibly true;“ When it is once known, 


e that the supreme God is underived and self-existent, hold. 


ce ing all his attributes by the necessity of his nature, and 


« not at the pleasure of any other; reason concludes with in. 
ie fuitive certainty, that whoever is not underived and self. 


existent, whoever receives his attributes from, and holds 


them at the pleasure of another, is not supreme God *. 
Dare you say that Euclid has more infallibly demonstrated 


the equality of the three angles of a rectilineal triangle to two 


right ones ? 
Presently after, you say, What a presumptuous question 


* must that be then, which you ask in your ninth page f“ 
© Shall I renounce the clearer, and be guided by the darker 
© evidence?” © Where by the clearer evidence you mean 


« reason, by the darker, revelation, as is plain to any one 
« who reads the passage.“ It is so; and, I think, it is equally 
plain to every human creature that can read the passage, 


save and except only the Rev. Mr. Joseph Fisher of Drax, 


that there is no presumption in it. 


The evidence of reason, in the case in question, is supreme 


and infallible, which cannot possibly deceive. The evi 


dence, on which we, in this age, admit revelation, is hu- 
man testimony: For by it alone we can know, that any 
revelation was ever made. But human testimony is not in- 
fallible, nor can afford absolute certainty. It may be strong 
enough, particularly if corroborated by the accomplishment 
of foretold events, to raise an exceedingly high degree of 
belief and conviction ; but belief is not knowledge, nor equal 
to it, except it depend on the immediate testimony of God, 
who is infallible. It cannot therefore be so certain d posle- 


riori that any revelation was ever made, as it is certain 


d priori, that © three perfect Gods are not one perfect God]. 


+ Remarks on Burgh, p. 6. { 5. 4. þ.125.] + Ibid. Iv. 7. ,. 127.] 


: The degree of evidence we have for the truth of revelation, to pen 


my sentiments fully of it, approaches very nearly to the evidence of de- 
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And if J should admit the latter proposition on the authority 
of a revelation, depending originally on the evidence of 
human testimony, in contradiction to what reason makes me 
know and feel to be true, I should prefer the darker to the 
-learer evidence, a less assured to a more assured gift of God. 


have thanked God that I find no such proposition ex- 
pressed, or implied, from the first to the last chapter of re- 
velation ; and you ask, (page 17) © Pray, Sir, what do you 
« thank God for?“ Because you © imagine you have found 
« him revealing himself according to your notion of things?” 
No, Sir, I thank God for revealing himself according to his 
own nature, and consistently with those truths, which he had 
infallibly taught me before; which if he had not done, I 
could have had no revelation at all, nor ever have received 
information of those other most important truths, which my 
reason was unable to discover: For God, who is a God of 
truth, cannot contradict himself. ” 

Thus, Sir, you have laboured in vain to take from me my 
principles, those principles on which my whole argumenta- 


tion is grounded, on which all true religion must be built, 


such a religion as is alone fit for a God of truth to reveal, 
and man, endowed with reason, to admit. If you had made 
this attempt fairly, without changing or suppressing my words, 
and depraving my sense, I should have thought you a weak, 
perhaps a bigotted man; and you will perhaps call it a breach 
of © Christian moderation,“ when I tell you that you are not 
a cunning man, if you supposed that all this would pass off 
without reproof. 3 5 | 

When I, for the best reason in the world, called the Lay- 


man a * thoughtless youth and a stripling,“ the mouth of a 


\ 


party was opened against me ; it was echoed in every ear, 


book, which, I am persuaded, contains much serious argu- 


mo"\:ation, It affords me a conviction equal to What J have, that the 


zun wal set this evening, and rise to-morrow morning; yet I have not in- 
tulttwe, or demonstrative, that is the highest evidence of any of these 


* 


. 
Mugs, Such as I have that ee cannot be ene. 
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Having done this justice to myself, and the cause in which 
I am embarked, the cause of genuine Gos el. Christianity 
in noticing the remainder of your remarks I Shall be very 
brief, leaving the much greater part of them to be carried 
the way of all mortal writings, by their own internal prin. 
ciples of decay. This, as matters stand among us, you 


_ ought to accept as. no ordinary favour. The Layman had 


* extstence. 


not patience till Mr. Lindsey's © flimsey” book © gradually 
e subsided in its congenial oblivion*,“ but sent forth his own 
still born performance to kick it © more expeditiously from 
I will be more merciful to you, and if the 
pages uncriticised by me can live, let them live. 


Pages 18 ang 20.—< Neither the text of John xvii. 3.— 


< that they might know thee the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent, nor the text of St. Paul, 1 Cor. 


© viii. 5,—yet to us there is but o, God the Father, and one 


Lord Jesus Christ, exclude the Son by name from being 


* (the one true) God.” Why? “ Because, in the former it 


« is not said, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent, who is 


* As a sectary then, I think he would be a dangerous man, had he 
« not himself diminished his importance, by becoming the advocate of 
« his own tenets; for, as a writer, I consider him to be perfectly larmlem, 
« yet still from that character, in which I shall from henceforward address 


„ him, I dread the schismatic, and have therefore opposed myself to a 


4 book, which had it not come from the self-denying hand of this Gentle- 
% man, might, for me, have gradually subsided in its congenial oblivion. 


His conduct however might support it for a time; my effort therefore 


« is more exfeditzously to dismiss it from existence.“ Layman, page 226. 
What a wise effort was this of our Layman, and for how important a pur- 
pose exerted; to put himself in so violent a sweat in order to © dismiss 
&© more exfeeditions!ly”? from existence a book, which was gradually 5ub:iding in 
congenial oblivion, and whick, even while it could hold its head above water, 
was ferfectly harmlers. The danger was in the schismatic, not in his farm: 


less book; if therefore he would have removed the danger, he ought to 


 havestillettoed Mr. Lindsey, and left his book to have 


oundered like a 
drowning puppy, as long as it could, in the slough of oblivion. But we 
must observe farther, that Mr. Lindsey ceased to be a dangerous sectary 
by the publication of his book, yet will he continued to be the -object of 
dread to our Layman as a sChismatic, i. e. as a sectary. It would seem 
that the Lay man both fears and not fears at the same time. 

At the page immediately preceding, we read, © a deadly poison has been 
« administered to the public, I have hasted to prepare the antidote, and | 
e have not paused to sugar over the brim of the vessel in which I offer it 
« to their lips.” What was this deadly foicon ? Turn the page, and you find 
it was an innecent panada, which a sucking child might take with the 
greatest safety; a book composed by a writer perfectly harmless, If there- 


tore the Layman was determined to force his emetic unnecessarily upon the 


pu blic, he ought, in all reason, to have paued till he had made it as palatable 


as he could. 
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« 10? the true God; and in the latter the words God and 
Lord are synonymous.“ | | 
Really, Sir, you surprise me. Suppose one should say 
me Rev. Mr. Joseph Fisher was the only author of his own 
Remarks in defence of the Layman's © Scriptural Confuta- 
tion,” would not this be sufficient to secure the honour and 


the praise to yourself alone, without adding—and the Layman 


wrote them not? Again; if the words God and Lord in the 


latter text be synonymous, then it might as well have been 
thus expressed, © yet to us there is but one God, the Father, 
« and one God, Jesus Christ, who 1s not the Father, but the 


« Father's Son.” Strange interpretation! You will say, con- 


fute it. In very truth, Sir, I cannot confute it; © it pre- 
« cents no mark to the enemy;” it is safe in its own tenuity ; 
Shadow always was, and ever will be invulnerable. 


« Trruat et frustra ferro diverberet umbras.” * 
Though I cannot confute it, I could © cry shame,” if you 


would not call it“ unchristian;” or I could smile, if you | 


would not call it“ levity.” I will for once, therefore, do 
neither, but leave it to the unprejudiced reader to do, as he 
shall find himself prompted by the nonsense. 


Pages 22, 23—<© Can it seem wonderful that the divine 


* wisdom opened and unfolded itself in Jesus of Nazareth 


only as necessity called for it?“ Yes; Sir, it does seem 


wonderful, if the two natures of Jesus Christ were but one 
person, that he knew not all things at all times. For the su- 


preme God is always the same, and knows not more at one 


time than at another. But * the Divinity,” you say, un- 
* veiled itself by degrees, and consequently in the time of his 


| 


© being here upon earth, he might be ignorant of the day 


* of judgment, or not have it revealed to him as man.” Do 


you mean that the Divinity, which being united with the 
manhood of Jesus Christ made togetker with it one person, 


was something like Jezebel's God, who was sometimes asleep, 
8 2 


and sometimes on a journey? Whatever you mean, I must 


tell you, as I have already told the Layman, that the question 


here is not about two natures, but about two persons. If 


you say that Jesus Christ had two persons, you formally con- 


tradict the Athanasian Creed; if you say he had but one 
person, you must then prove that one person did not know 
all, that the same one person did know. 

You have not produced a single text by way of proving, 
that the personal pronouns, 7, thou, he, applied to Jesus 


Christ, do not mean his whole person. I have the testimony 
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of common sense for giving them that meaning, and the con. 
current testimony of the whole race of men, who have used 
them in that meaning, in their almost momentary intercourge 
with each other, without a single exception from the begin. 
ning of the world to this day, if the case of our blessed Savi. 
our be not an exception; and you have not a single datum. 
from which you can take one step towards proving that it i; 
an exception, but the self- created necessity which you feel, 
that you must either take this point for granted, or your 
system will be ruined, and, like a baseless fabric, tumble 


upon the head of the builder, 


At page 23 of my Remarks, [v. s. p. 134.] I had supposed a 


man indicted of perjury for fakitying in his evidence in a court 
of human justice, and“ an honest jury to convict him, notwith. 


__ © $tanding the miserable quibble, if he should dare to allege 


6. 329. 


« it, that his flesh was really ignorant, though his reasonable 


soul knew well enough.” The force of this illustration 


you think to repel, by observing that “ a man is often in- 


« dicted of murder, and an honest jury bring in a verdict of 
* manslaughter or chance-medley,” that is, they find that the 


death happened without the concurrence of the accused per- 
Son's intention. Now, Sir, do you really believe, that, in 


giving a solemn evidence in a court of justice, any man's 
tongue ever uttered words without the concurrence of his 
intention, or that an honest jury could acquit a person in- 


dicted for falsifying in his evidence, on so ridiculous a plea? 
Would they not be justly indictable for perjury themselves, 


if they should find, that an innocent man, who had been 
executed upon such false evidence, died by chance-medley, 
in which the tongue of the false witness was the involuntary 


instrument? 

At page 31 of your Remarks, you thus accuse me. In 
« order to mzslead the unlearned, you have recourse to the 
original Greek, being sensible that the English translation 
eis against you.“ . 


Indeed, Sir, you are egregiously mistaken, as those gene- 


rally are, who depute themselves judges of other men's hearts. 


I had recourse to the original Greek (where every Christian 
who has a competent understanding of the language, ought 
to study revelation) from a sincere desire to understand, and 
as far as I was able, to express the mind and will of God; 
which the English translation, as generally apprehended, 

am certain by no means exhibits. This was my sole molle, 
and God, who knows my heart, will impute to me no other; 
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and surely it is not your province, who are in utter ignorance 


of my intention, to judge me: You might have been con- 
tented to leave me to his sentence, who will acquit or con- 
demn by the everlasting rules of truth and justice. 

The text in question (viz. Rom. ix. 5.) I have discussed 


most seriously and calmly ; and earnestly recommend an at- 
tentive perusal of my Remarks to all serious and unprejudiced 


Christians. Of the four reasons given by me for the pro- 
bability of a small transposttion, you have noticed but one; 
and this you have done in such a way, that scholars will 


— 
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inform you, that your own remarks and quotations prove 


your ignorance of the point on which the argument turns, 
and consequently that you are no judge at all in the case. 
To show you, however, that the supreme Godhead of Jesus 


Christ cannot certainly be inferred from this text, I will here 


set dow nanother literal translation of the original words, which, 


for the sake of brevity, was before suppressed. It is not pos- 


sible for any thing to be more literal than what follows ; Of 


whom as concerning the flesh Christ came, who is over all, viz. 
by the Father's appointment, who made him Lord and Christ, 


and sent him to bless us. God ts to be blessed for ever, viz. for 


ending Jesus Christ to bless us. You may say I have altered | 


the punctuation : true; but the punctuation is a human 


thing, not found in the ancient manuscripts, which are writ- 


ten without any distinction of sentences or even words.— | 


Though we may not separate what God hath joined together, 
yet reason, and sense, and truth may require a separation of 
what was joined only by man. W 


Page 39 of your Remarks. In him dwelleth all the ful- 


ness of the Godhead bodily.” Here again, say you, © you 


have recourse to the original” (unpardonably audacious !) 
*and you torture your invention, by every means possible, 
* to put a sense upon the passage different from what the 
Colossians, upon the reading 
* be the meaning of St. Paul.” 

Really, Sir, if there was any torturing in the case, it was 
over tive and thirty years ago, when I was learning Greek. 
But, seeing you know so well what I endured in bringing 
forth this interpretation, you may the more reasonably be pre- 
sumed to know, what sense the Colossians put upon the pas- 
sage, when they first read the epistle. For my part, I should 
haye thought they would have put upon it, that, which was 
the plain, obvious, and original meaning of the words; and 
the meaning I have given to Tape is its plain, obvious, and 


of this epistle, would take to 


Ks. 
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"OR original meaning. To tell you a truth however, that criti. 
_cism is to be understood only by those, who have made 
some progress, both in grammar, and in the meaning of 
words. You seem to think that there are various texts, 
where this meaning will not suit. With regard to your first, 
John i. 16. it suits mighty well. J have not consulted those 
7 35h, to which you only refer; but in your last, where you sup- 
pPose it to make such wild work, it not only suits well, but 
is even necessary to restore sense to, I think, an unintelligible 
translation“. God gave him to be head over all things to the 
Church; which is his body, the completement, which he re- 
ceived from him, who is universally the completer of all 
things, viz. from the Father. Eph. i. 23. A head, you must 
agree, is not a complete whole, and the Father gave him the 
Church for his body, which rendered him complete. 
What the particular reason is, why yau judge 80 wrong in 
these matters, I will not pretend to decide : least of all, will 
I impute to you a wicked design of misleading the ignorant, 
which, with undoubtedly a true Christian spirit, you impute 
to me. There may be hindrances not in your own power to 
remove; but be the cause what it will, you certainly have as 
little understood my very serious discussion of St. Paul's text, 
Phil. ii. 6, 7, 8. The whole you have said upon this text is 
1 mere sophistry; it however it can stand, let it stand. I will 
EV þ 40 2 only remind you, that there is one little word Ama (but) in 
7 the original, which while it stands there, will infallibly de- 
monstrate, to unprejudiced men of real learning, the present 
translation of the former words to be inadmissible. From 
such men alone are we to expect a proper elucidation of 
difficult scripture, and not from your country counsellorst, 
who; however well intentioned they may be, can judge only 
| 1 by a translation, which was made by honest men indeed, and 
5.377. in their age, learned men; but who wanted all that very 
considerable portion of light, which the labours of our wor- 
thy predecessors, orthodox and unorthodox, have reflected 
upon us. | | uh 


At the beginning of your postscript, you charitably inform 
me, that the word © Trinity” means Three,” and the word 


* This text in the common translation stands thus, and gave him 10 be the 
lead over all things to the Church, which is his body, the Fulness of him that filleth all 
in all, a ; 

+ *T often called to me some plain unlearned men, and read such pas. 
ie ages, as | thought demonstrated him to be God, and then asked what 
they thought the meaning was.” Preface, page 5, 
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« Unity” means One.” Really, Sir, I knew this before, 


and rather wonder that you should think I did not, after read- 


ing my Remarks, I thank you however for your kind in- 


tention, and should have thanked you more, if you had 


directed me to any part of the whole scriptures, where I 
could read, that“ three are one.“ This proposition I cannot 
find for myself, and it seems hard to insist on my receiving 
as scripture truth, what I cannot find, not even by implica- 
tion, in any part of scripture. get 


One would have supposed, from what you have written, 


that you were a 8worn foe to a smile; nevertheless you seem 


to have been almost on the verge of a titter, when you played 


o prettily with my expression (page 35 of your Remarks) 
relating to Sir Isaac Newton's letter to Le Clerc “. For this 
Jam not in the least angry with you, though I cannot think 


vou have conformed exactly to Horace's rule, Ridentem dicere 
verum guid vetat? The plain meaning of my expression is, 
that Sir Isaac Newton hath done all but given a demonstration 
of the forgery, that is, has afforded every degree of evidence, 


ot which a matter, not strictly demonstrable, is capable. 


At your 58th page, you again seem not to be quite serious: 


Fo 


when you © beg of me to resolve you this plain question; by _ 


„hat means did the trinitarian doctrine ever enter the 


mind of any man to conceive ?” I think I could answer this 


question n well, but perhaps you would not believe 
me. It is therefore better to put you in a capacity of becom- 


ing your own informer. When you have told me, by what 
means the notion of worshipping a breaden God, angels, 
Saints, and images; of purgatory; of an universal bishop, 
that is, of an universal tyrant, who was to ride the world 
at his pleasure; of monkery and nunnery; of burning heretics 
and old women; of saying masses for the dead; of praying 


in 2 language not understood, with a thousand other fooleries 


auch cruelties, the marks and effects of the grand apostasy; 


you could be prevailed with to read Sir Isaac Newton's two letters 


to Le Clerc, you would probably see sufficient reason, at least to suspect 


te authenticity of the word Sees in St. Paul's text, 1 Tim. iii. 16. and 
lately to reject the 7th verse of John, chap. v. epistle 1st. See like- 
wing Wetstein, on the former text, in his Prolegomena about the Alex- 
#041143 MS : on the latter, ad locum; where you will see every argument 
Wa dave advanced in its defence fully considered, and fully confuted. I 
take this opportunity to remark, that you might have done better, than 
©1051 tor your motto two texts, of which the one is almost certainly cor- 
4; and neither can possibly have the meaning you force upon them, 
os 125 been an hundred times demonstrated. p 
2 


2 n 
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when you tell me all this, then you will certainly know how 
the trinitarian notion got footing. If so many horrid notions, 
most of which “reason decides with mathematical certainty 
to be fake,” and against which * scripture pronounces 


with equal certainty,” found their way into the Christian 


church, why might not the trinitarian doctrine find some 
door open, at which it might slip in? 

At vour last page, we have again something resemblins 
the shadow of a joke: for there we read; I have not the 
least doubt of the prodigious extent of your reading 
< 5jnce it plainly appears you have read the history of patient 


<« Grizzle, and the history of the noted giant-killer; two 


* books, which I think you would scarce have read with that 
« attention you seem to have done lately, by having them $9 
< fresh in your memory, had you not before read, and tho- 
roughly considered most other books of greater import- 
3 8 3 

J assure you, Sir, that to the best of my recollection, I have 
read neither of these delectable histories within the last five 
and forty years. But there are certain things which make a 


particular impression on my memory; and if I should live an 


hundred years to come, I do not believe I shall ever forget 
your extraordinary syllogism, page 53. 


« There is no Saviour besides (the supreme) God.” Hos. xiii. 4. 
But Jesus Christ is Saviour. Titus iii. 6. | 
« Therefore Jesus Christ is (supreme) God,” 


More goes to the making of a syllogism, than barely 
knowing there is to be a major, a minor, and a consequence. If 
the common term is not taken precisely in the same sense in 
both propositions, the conclusion is good for nothing. Now, 
whereas you take the term Saviour in its highest sense in 
your major proposition, if I should deny your zninor, and sa 
that Jesus Christ is not a Saviour in the same highest sense, 
I think I could demonstrate the negative in a very few words, 
and that you could not prove the affirmative in a volume of 
twice the size of Mr, Burgh's, and mine, and your own put 
together. Jesus Christ is undoubtedly a Saviour; but he 1s 
a Saviour, a horn of salvation, whom the Father raised up in 
the house of his servant David ; Luke i. 69. and never acted 
but under the acknowledged commission of him, who raised 
him up, and sent him. | 


* and my Father are one. From these words the Jews 


* concluded, you sa, (page 50) that they signified Jesus to 
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5 he (supreme) God, and he did not offer one word to un- 
6 deceive them.” 
It is true that the Jews maliciously put that interpretation, 
not, as it should seem, on these words, but upon his claiming 
to be the Son of God. I think however that you will retract 
your assertion, that“ Jesus did not offer one word to un- 
« deceive them,” when you have read, what perhaps it was 
not convenient for you to read before, the answer which he 
makes to this very charge. If he called them gods, unto 
« whom the word of God came,——say ye of him, whom 
*<« the Father hath sanctifted and sent into the world, thou 
« blasphemest, because I said I am the Son of God?” John x. 
35, 36, I conceive our Saviour's meaning to be this, If 


Ju ge 


| 


„God himself gave the superior title of gods to magistrates 


and rulers, who acted in his name, surely there can be no 
© blasphemy, if I, who have in a particular manner been 
sanctified and sent by the Father, assume to myself an in- 

« /er;or title, and call myself the Son of God. No man ever 
accounted magistrates and rulers, though in the Scripture 
*$tiled gods, to be each supreme God; why therefore should 
* I be accused, with less reason, of assuming supreme god- 
* head to myself? . 


« Could he (Clemens Romanus) have thus formally dis- 
* tinguiched God and Christ, if he had believed Christ to be 
„God, in the highest sense of the word?“ To this question 
of mine you answer (page 64) © Yes, very well; as well as 
St. Paul could distinguish God and our Father.” 1 Thess. 
i. ;; TT 

think I shall not risk much, if I say peremptorily, that 
St. Paul has not formally, nor at all, in this text distinguished 
Gd and our Father ; and believe that even yourself will not 


* 
£ 


| 
| 


[ 
! 
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venture to deny, that the true English of the Greek words | 140 5 J. 


{Autos dee Oteg dd TaThp nuor) is 0u7 God and Father himself, 
who is formally distinguished, by the words immediately 
ivlowing, from Jegys Christ our Lord; and consequently this 
very text is a direct proof that Jesus Christ is not our God and 
er, as you affirm him to be, that is, God © in the highest 
dense of the word.“ e 


At your 65th page we have this most extraordinary quo- 
tation from the same Clemens, “through our Lord Jesus 


* Christ, to whom be glory and majesty for ever and ever. 
* Amen*,” | 


\pleerc Hi, 
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cu call this doxology a truly scriptural one, and agreeable to St. Peter's, 
2 Pet. iii. 18. Peter's words are, Grow in grace and in the knowledge of our 
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Having a little knowledge of the man and his communi— 
cation, and not a little suspecting some m2spr2820n from your 
very slovenly and undecisive quotation, I took up the book, 


resolving, if possible, to find the place. The only passage, 


in which I could find the very words you have set down, is 
the conclusion of his 20th section; and the whole sentence, 
literally translated from the Greek, will run thus; “ All these 
te things the great Creator and Sovereign of the universe com- 
* manded to be in peace and concord, who conferreth all 


a hlessings, and upon us superabundantly who have fled for 

. * refuge to his mercies, through Jesus Christ our Lord; to 
| © whom be glory and majesty for ever and ever, Amen.“ 
Now, Sir, do you really persuade yourself that glory and 


majesty is ascribed to the instrument and minister of the great 
Creator and Sovereign of the universe, and not to the great 


Creator and Sovereign himself, who conferreth all blessings 
through. Jesus Christ? I appeal to yourown heart, whether you 


think it probable, that the pious and grateful man should 
pour forth the warmest thankfulness to the minister, by whom 
the dispensation is made, and totally overlook the original 


cause and giver of all good, Your heart will tell you, that 


it is most improbable ; and I leave it to your conscience to 


decide, whether this maiming of the venerable Father's sense 


was accidental or intentional. False dice may sometimes 
possibly fall into honest hands; and, when they do, he, who 
throws them, plays with infinite advantage against an an- 
tagonist not so Drigndtely provided, he putting your 
own sense on the doxology is perfectly blameless, but your 
reader ought to have been enabled to judge for himself by a 


full and fair citation of the context. 


7 f 
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If the authority of Clemens is, as you say, but human, it 
is human authority invested with all the essentials of credi- 
bility, and fully competent for the purpose for which it is 
adduced, viz. to prove what the immediate successors of 
the apostles had learned, concerning Jesus Christ, from their 
teaching and practice. Clemens has made the most formal 
distinction between God and Christ; and he who was 2 


Lord and Saviour ſetus Chriit, It is not quite certain that this is Peter's irue 
text; there is, I think, not a little probability that it is not, Aſter ihe 
words Jesus Chris, two manuscripts and the two Syriac versions, the former 


very ancient, add—and of God the Faller. According to this reading the 


, 
* 
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glory is ascribed to God the Father, and not to Jesus Christ, to whom, not | 
eisibly present, no doxology is made, I believe, in any other part of the 
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Apostolic Wrilings. MHetein in locum. 
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fel lotb- lubourer with Paul; and whose name was written in 
the book of life *, could neither be ignorant of the doctrine 
and practice of the apostles, nor have conceived a wicked 
design to mislead posterity. 


When I speak of the testimony of Clemens, I mean only 


such as it is found in his first epistle, and before you quote 
the second, you ought to prove its authenticity, which, you 
can hardly be ignorant, is very greatly disputed. 


am surprised how ever it came into your head, to take 


27 


me for the “ champion in heavy armour r,“ as you seem to 


do at your last page. If you did it by way of flattering your- 
elf with the hope of dying by a consequential arm, 1 am 


zorry to deprive you of that consolation ; but in justice to 


the able writer, and generous friend of truth, who, under | 


that ridiculously imposed character, sent a late puny knight- 


errant to his long-home, I am obliged to declare that I am 


not the man. All the imperfections, of whatsoever kind or 


—— 


degree, in the Remarks on Mr. Burgh's publication, are to 
be imputed to the pen of one, who never had the smallest 


connection with that respectable gentleman. Seeing, how- 
ever, you have been pleased to dress me out in these for- 
midable accoutrements, I haste to put them off with all 
Possible expedition, resolved never to wear them more in 
this cause. 5 Os 


* Hic cæstus pariter, artemque repono.“ 
Nou, Sir, J am to bid you farewell, and trust you will do 
me the justice to own that I have treated you with Christian 
* mildness and moderation.” If I have failed in this re- 
5pect, it was contrary to my intention, and ought to be im- 
puted to the fate of controversy, which will always perhaps, 
more or less, put a writer off his guard. You say that you 
are sincerely desirous of coming at the truth; as a sincere 
inquirer, I esteem and respect you; and the more, because, 
i have been informed, that in your private character, you 


are an honest and good man. What a pity, it any thing has 


tempted you to swerve from this character in some parts of 
gur address to me? Go on, Sir, to inquire ; while you 1n- 


phi | | 
oy See the controversy, occasioned by Erasmus's illiberal attack on 
„ Lindsey, in the York Chronicle for the first three months of the year 
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quire, there is hope, There was a time when your present 
correspondent was an Athanasian from conviction ; but 
there never was a time, when his mind was not open to 
fresh light and information. Without this indifference to 
every thing but truth, inquiry, however otherwise pry. 
dently conducted, will be vain. Love truth therefore, and 
love nothing else; and may the Spirit of Truth dwell richly 
in our hearts in all wisdom, in the heart of you and me, and 
every other serious Christian, and bring us all to the know- 


ledge of all truth. 
I am, with all brotherly affection, | 


. 89 5 Yours, &c, 
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SINCE the preceding Letter was finished and nearly printed 


of, I have read Dr. Randolph's lately published “ Vindi- 
cation.” Upon reading this book, I suspected that Mr. 
Fisher had availed himself of the Doctor's materials, in two 
or three places; and particularly in the doxology of Cle- 


mens, which neither of them have exhibited fairly, though 


Mr. Fisher is the more blamable mangler of the two. I 
suspected hkewise, that those © clouds of witnesses,” with 
which my correspondent threategs to overwhelm me, from 
ecclesiastical history, are such as the Doctor has prepared 
to his hands. It is not much worth the while to dispute 
pon this ground; because, after all, the question must be 


tried by another test: otherwise I think it no hard matter 
to confront all the Doctor's testimonies, with passages from 


the same authors, that, in the most positive manner, assert 


the Son's inferiority to the Father. He has indeed pro- 


duced few, if any, that necessarily imply an equality of three 
persons in the Godhead; but where people are earnest to 
believe, a small degree of evidence is sufficient. 


Eſt cuique Deus sua dira Cupido. 


A mall, or even, a great degree of prejudice however 
is sometimes excusable, because not always avoidable ; but 
the vindicator seems not to have been nicely scrupulous with 
regard to his authorities. What I have particularly in view, 
is the conclusion of Polycarp's prayer, as he exhibits it at his 
94th page. For this he quotes the epistle of the church of 
Smyrna, and tells us in his note that“ no small part of this 
; epistle is recited by Eusebius. Eccles. Hist. l. 4. chap. 

15. 
epiztie, he acted very unwisely. For Eusebius gives us this 
prayer in words totally different from the Doctor's transla- 
tion. I find, indeed, by consulting the annotations on the 


pa53age in Eusebius, that there is a writing under the name 
of the epistle of the church of Smyrna; but some suspicious 
elrcumstances attended its introduction into the world in its 


Present form. It had been, it seems, long lost; a certain 
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If he appealed to Eusebius to authenticate the 


6. 430 | 
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Pionius, who greatly venerated the name of Polycarp, had 
Searched for it diligently, but in vain. At last he had a 
revelation from Polycarp, where it might be found. He 
tound it accordingly, but in a ruined condition, with evident 


marks upon it that it had been wrote on perishable materials. 


He made a shift however to transcribe it, and this transcript 
is what we now have. Supposing therefore the Doctor to 
have translated truly, he must bear to be informed, that the 


authority of this visionary is good for nothing against the 


grave authority of Eusebius, who appears to have quoted 
from a very different record, If the authenticity of the 


epistle can be vindicated, his pen would have been better 


unacquainted, 


employed in such vindication, than in casting an imputa- 
tion of dotage on such a man as Dr. Whitby, and expressing 
the most supercilious contempt of one Ben Mordecai, with 
whose learned and pious labours he appears to be utterly 
Ree Blycert ING" 
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Dr. Randolph says, the martyr's prayer concluded thus, 


e praise and glorify thee, with the eternal heavenly Jesus 


* Christ thy beloved Son, with whom to thee and the Holy 


„ Ghost, be glory both now, and for evermore. ' Amen.” 


[ 


' 
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According to Eusebius, he uttered not a single word, that 


seems not to imply his belief of the absolute supremacy of the 
Father. Father,” says he, of Jesus Christ, thy beloved 
* and blessed Son, by whom we have received the know- 
* ledge of thee; thou God of angels and powers, and of 
* the whole creation, and of all the race of just men who 
live before thee; I bless Thee that thou thoughtest me 
« worthy of this day and hour, to be made a partaker with 
the martyrs of the cup of Christ for the resurrection to 
« eternal life both of soul and body, of the never-failing sup- 
port of the Holy Spirit (% agbapoiy mrwuary a); among 
« whom may I be accepted in thy sight as a rich and ac- 
e ceptable sacrifice, according as thou the true God, who 
« canst not deceive, before declared'st, and hast fulfilled 
« what thou pre-ordained'st : For this and for all things, I 
e praise thee, I bless thee, 1 glorify thee, through the ever- 
lasting High-Priest Jesus Christ, thy beloved Son; through 
„whom to thee together with himself, by the Holy Spirit, 
ebe glory now and for future ages. Amen.“ 


The Doctor's whole book affords much matter for repre- 
hension ; but I must not enlarge, and shall only offer a few 
remarks on his interpretation of our Saviour's expression, 
John xvi. 23, „In that day ye shall ask me nothing. Ihe 


« word In the original is WPWTHTETE, | The verb £PWTKW, though PP. 43 | 
« cometimes it may signify fo petition, yet in its most common | 
« a:ceptation signifies to interrogate, or ask a question. | 
and that it signifies so here, is plain from what went before.” 
_ Vindication, page 45. POR 
1 he Doctor 8 wisely in allowing this verb fometimes 
to signify to petition, and if he had not allowed it, this very 
context, verse 26, wouid have confuted him. I will not l= a 
deny, that in verse 23 it signifies * to interrogate, or ask ee 
question,“ but do insist, that this is not its whole signifi- MY 
cation in that verse. If this meaning be necessary to connect | 
the words with those that go before, the other meaning is 
equally necessary to form the connection with that which | 
follows; and for this very reason a word of such latitude 
seems to have been chosen, and our translators wisely ren- 
dered it by an English word of equal latitude, and which 
equally connects the sense. In that day, viz. when I shall 
be returned to the Father, and you no longer enjoy the benefit 
of my personal inſtructions, ye Shall' as ME nothing, 1. e. 
says the Doctor, © ye shall ask me no question,“ as ye just 
now desired to do. This might seem but a comfortless 
drospect to men, so long habituated to propose all their 
doubts to their beloved master, and to have them most con- 
descendingly resolved; if something, which might answer 
all the ends of this endearing intercourse, was not to be sub- 
stituted in its Stead. What therefore should this be? Were | _ 
they to avail themselves of the other meaning of the verb | Noe het 
wr and when they could no longer apply to him in person, . | 
make their doubts and difficulties known unto him by prayer? ED 
Ihis the Doctor would have us to understand, and is most 
natural to suppose, if Jesus Christ had considered himself in 
the same light, as the Athanasians of our times consider 
him. But no such matter: The remedy was most effectual, 
but of a different kind; they were to be no sufferers by his 
removal, but they were to explain their wants to another 
person. The words of our blessed Saviour, immediately 
tolowing, are decisive. Verily, verily I say unto you, [ 
give you the most solemn and positive assurance, that, 
WWiatsoever ye Shall ast by prayer of the Father in my name, 
He will give it you. Hitherto ye have asked nothing in 
my name, Asked of whom? Of the Father certainly. 
45/:—of whom again? indisputably of the Father—and ye 
all receive, that your joy may be full, that you may be con- 
mced that it is good for you that I go away.——At that 


day ye Shall ask (the Father) by prayer in my name, and 
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1 say not that I will pray (worms) the Father for vou: For 
the Father himself loveth you, because ye have loved me, and 
have believed that I came out from God. 

Will the Doctor deny that every part of this context marks, 
in the plainest manner, the person to whom, and the manner 
in which, prayer is to be addressed, and that Jesus Christ is 
not that person? If he do, I will not say that he is vergin 
towards dotage; let that be the privileged language of Dr. 


Randolph, when he talks of a superior, whose arguments are 
too hard for his digestion; but I will say, that he is at his 


last shift for a solution of the difficulty. When he can point 


out another passage of scripture, which with equal plainness 
requires prayer to be addressed to the Son, I will own he 
bas done something. But scripture so plain and express, 


the words of Christ himself, cannot be set aside by a few 
passages of doubtful interpretation, and which may every 


one of them be understood consistently with this *, 


The verb crew is used in the sense of petitioning at verse 26 of this 


chapter, and twice in the 9th verse of chap. xvii. and likewise 1 John 
v. 16. | | 
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REVEREND SIR, 


w HEN Mr. Lindsey resigned the Vicarage of Catterick, 
that step was immediately attended with consequences most 
important to Christianity. The novelty of the thing, and 
the indisputable proof it afforded of his sincerity, excited a 
spirit of inquiry, and turned the attention of great numbers 
to a point, which they had before but little considered.— 
Serious consideration produced serious conviction, in a variety 
of individuals, that the church had exceeded her authority; 
and while she professed to ground her whole form and fabric 
on Holy Scripture alone, had established doctrines utterly 
inconsistent with that infallible guide. 5 
These consequences, the watchful military of the establish- 
ment foresaw; and one champion, more zealous than the 
rest, made a precipitate effort to prevent them. Scarce had 
the throbs of parting ceased to heave the good man's heart, 
the affectionate tears yet stood in the eyes of his parishioners, 
when Erasmus, in a public newspaper*, made an infamous 
attack on his character, attributing to him almost every species 
of human degeneracy, and giving the highest finishing to 
nis invective, by a professed belief, that the conscientious 


Seceder had © endangered the loss of God's favour for ever.“ 


Such was the charity of one orthodox divine (for Erasmus is 
a Minister of the Church of England, and a Doctor of Di- 
vinity) towards a Christian brother, whose only crime was, 
that he had sacrificed every earthly. hope to a tender con- 


Science, and, in obedience to his heavenly master, had 


feared neither poverty nor reproach ! 


You will perceive, that my view in this address to you has 


0 affinity to what Erasmus attempted with respect to Mr. 
Lindsey. It is, indeed, the reverse. I wish to turn the at- 


tention of every minister of the establishment to an example 


50 editying, to raise an holy emulation in all of them (and 
ines:, I am convinced, are not an inconsiderable mino- 


dee Erasmus's Letter in the York Chronicle, dated Jan, 14, 177 4, 
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rity) who hold similar sentiments with yourself. It is high 
time for every serious clergyman, who sees the grievous 
errors of our public forms, to exert the most earnest en. 


deavours. Something may possibly yet be done ; and every 
one, who would maintain the character of an honest man, 


or fill his station with any degree of usefulness to his con- 
gregation, will feel it to be his duty to do all that may be in 
his power! 

When it is known, even to the plainest Christians, how 
very distant our public offices are from the genuine gospel 


of Jesus Christ, and that frequently he who reads them, is 
either an unprincipled prevaricator, or feels, at the time, the 


most painful self-condemnation; what can this bring forth, 


but either contempt and scorn, with regard to one part of 


the officiating clergy ; or, with regard to another, a sort of 


pity, mixed with indignation, at their passive submission, 


under such an unhallowed load of human imposition? At 


best, even when they are read by the most serious approvers 
of them, what can it bring forth in the hearts of that nume- 
rous body of the laity, who have formed their notions of the 
Divine Nature on a dispassionate study of the scriptures, but 
unpleasing reflections, that the countenance of their example 


has been given to a system which truth and reason con- 


demn? 


Thus religion becomes a farce; true devotion, which 
warms, and elevates, and mends the heart, which engages 
the worshipper in conversation with God, is unexercised. 
The people leave the church unedified, and, probably, in 
no long time, will leave it for ever, and (such of them as may 
think it worth the while to have any religion at all) seek 
edification in a way severely mortifying to the patrons of an 
unreformed and despised ritual. : 

This, Sir, is an event which I have long thought likely 


enough to happen; and I think too, that those whom it 


more particularly concerns, if they would ”m their eyes, 
: 


may foresee it to be at no great distance. they hope to 
prevent it, they must do it by other means than turning 2. 
deaf ear to-all the most solemn, the most reasonable, the 
most moving Solicitations and remonstrances. They may 


despise the Candid Disquisitions, they may despise the Con- 
 fessional, they may despise the clerical petitioners, they ma) 


treat with disregard those who seemed to have a peculiar 


claim to their attention, Mr.Wollastan, and his worthy asse. 
ciates: but what will they do when left to themselves, 


such an iil-principled, or ill- informed clergy, as they may. 


mn 25 


pe able to pick up, who either know nothing of Christ. 


janity, or care nothing about it 


In our present circumstances it seems equally impossible 
either to conceal the light from the rising generation, or that 


those among them of ingenuous minds, and Christian dis- 


ositions, should be forward to engage in the service of an 
establishment, which they must be aware will so cruelly 
distress them. | | © ne . 

The time was when men were induced to digest many 
Sore inconveniences, by the fear of incurring the imputation 
and guilt of schism. Thus the church held firm to her com- 
munion many, Who would otherwise have relieved themselves 
by sccession. It is, however, now no secret, that he is not a 
schismatic who secedes, but those, whose obstinately-retained 
errors make the secession necessary. It is no secret, that 


the religion of Jesus Christ is essentially connected with no 


establishment upon earth. It can and will bring serious 
inquirers to salvation, though it were persecuted in every 


nation under heaven. God, who was the planner and au- 


thor of it, has given it powers, which nothing human can 
e,, - CO RO . 
It is utterly indifferent to the true believer, whether he be 
acknowledged by this, or that, or any visible church. On 
Christ he depends, as his guide, his king, and/ judge. To 
Christ alone he is accountable, and Christ's religion is fully 


tluence in an holy and righteous conversation, will need no 
credentials, from either bishop or presbytery, at the day of 


solemn account, where only good works, and a pure con- 


science, will entitle to reward. 1s 
Individuals, if they have a willing mind, may therefore 


secure salvation, by their own diligence in the search of 


Christian knowledge. But is it likely that this will be done 
either by so many, or with so forcible an example, as under 


f 


the influence of a righteous public institute? A publig in- 


stituſe can be necessary, or expedient, (and expedient, at 


east, it is, in a very high degree) only so far as It sets forth 
the genuine doctrines of Jesus Christ. Whatever is esta- 


blizhed beyond these, is an encumbrance upon religion, and 


impedes its progress and practice. 


When therefore deviations are discovered, it will become 


the duty of those who haye the administration of the insti- 
tute, to recur to the original charter, by which only t 
hold, or ought to hold, their authority; _ this duty will 


Ac 


and plainly revealed in the books of inspired scripture. He 
who receives it with an honest heart, and shows forth its in- 


* 
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be the more indispensable, in proportion as the deviations 
are important. For if it is true, that a divine revelation has 
been made, it must be equally true, that all the concern of 
men in it 1s to receive and practise it as it was given, sub- 
tracting nothing, and adding nothing of their own. He, 
who can do nothing imperfectly, “ never made his work for 
man to mend,” _ 8, 4 

If this be so, what shall excuse those, who having the 
power, neglect the edification of the whole ; who enforcing 
the doctrines of fallible men, and those too expressly con- 


tradictory to the doctrines of Christ, divide the great body 


of Christians into little unimportant societies ; and instead 


of that brotherly love and fervent charity, which ought to 
distinguish the Christian calling, minister everlasting occa- 


Sion to unedifying debates and animosities? Debates and 
animosſties will ever be the consequence, while men have 
any concern for their salvation, where human establishments 
take ground of their own, and fix their pale either within, or 


beyond, the limits plainly marked by the gospel. 


Those, who originally induced such a state of things, 


would have done well to have considered, how Christ had 
circumscribed their powers; and those, who, finding it 
already settled, become guilty of its continuance, by with- 
holding their endeavours to amend it, would likewise do 


well, to consider, that they arc no otherwise overseers of the 
flock, but as they are delegated by Christ. If they are not 
atcountable in this life, they must make account hereafter, 
and their conduct will be scrutinized, with a strictness pro- 
portionable to the value of the talents committed to their 
trust. : „„ 


* 
3 


Can it be supposed, that they forget that such a retrospect 


is to follow ? Charity forbids us to suppose it; and they ac- 


count for their conduct in a way, which will be considered 
by and by. In the mean time, they have been repeatedly 
solicited and intreated to bring religion back to that stand. 


ard, which was fixed by Jesus Christ, and his inspired 3 


apostles. This they own to be the only standard of true 
religion, yet refuse to apply it to the forms and articles of _ 
the church. They see infidelity making the most alarming 


inroads, in consequence of an unreasonable, and unscripturai 


establishment; and, on the other side, on the very samè 1 
count, public profligacy breaking down all barriers : 5 


they are cool spectators, . They hear the groans of numbers 


of the inferior clergy, oppressed beyond measure with the 


© yoke of an Agyptian bondage, and some of the best quali- 


ufo 


gd and worthieſt among them seeking ease to their con- 
sciences, by seceding from the church, and depriving her of 
great examples and abilities: all this affects them not. 

0 The public religion remains at this day in the very same 
embryo-state, which it was capable of receiving in the dawn- 
ing light of the sixteenth century; and the sun of rigleileous- 
nes hath ſhone, and ſhed his influence abroad, for now more 
than two hundred years; ſhall we say in vain ? in vain, 
certainly, with regard to any public provision, that has been 
made for the better information of the people. 

Let us, however, do juſtice on all sides, and hear the rea- 
sons given for this, to us, amazing inactivity, which refuses 
to put a finger to our burdens. We are told, that it is nei- 
ther safe nor prudent lo do any thing in the matter of refor- 
mation; but of what sort the danger is, or where would be 

the imprudence, we are not informed; and we, who stand 
on so much lower ground, can see neither danger, nor im- 
prudence. _ 0 1 e 

On the contrary, we think we see something, which might 
seem to justify some risk, some deviation from the cautious 
measures of prudence, a necessity of reformation, if the 
establishment is intended to subsist in any degree of utility 
or credit: nay, we feel this recessity to be most real; and 
most pressing, with regard to ourselves, and the continuing 
of it upon us, to be nothing better than dooming us to dis- 
quietude of conscience, if We retain, and to hunger and 
nakedness, if we quit our stations. On the reality and pres— 
Sure of this necessity we insist, and deprecate the cruelty 
of weighing against it nothing, but pruden/zal motives, 
which, in such a case, are lighter than a feather. 8 

Things remaining as they are, the only alleviation, which 
our distresses admit, and so urgently require, is a demon- 
Stration of the non- existence of this necessity. Why is not 
this done, if it can be done? Let it be proved, that our public 
constitution has not at all, or not materially, deviated from 
that gospel, which it has bound us to receive, as containing 
the whole mind and will of God; which alone it has laid us 
under the solemneſt engagements to teach, “ with faithful 
: diligence baniſhing, and driving away all erroneous and 

range doctrines, contrary to God's word“.“ 

Many of those, who preside in our ecclesiastical affairs, 
He confessedly men of great abilities, and it is impossible 
that these abilities Should ever be called forth by a more 
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honourable or more interesting occasion. When therefore 

such books, as the Appeal to the Common Sense of all Christian 
People, the Apology of Theophitus Lindsey, the Apology of 
Benjamin Ben Mordecai, are carrying conviction to the very 
hearts both of clergy and laity, that our ecclesiastical 
foundation and superstructure are utterly discordant ; why 
are not the strong reasons on the opposite side brought forth? 
Why are we left to the ignorant babble of a Layman, and 


the learned fallacies of a Bingham,/or a Randolph? 


Plain, positive, substantial proof, that cannot be gainsaid 


or doubted, is called for, that, in Scripture language, one 


stands for three, and three for one; that when our Saviour 


expressly calls the Father the only true God, he means, at 


the time, that himself, the Son, is the only true God; when 
St. Paul tells us, that there is but one God, the Father, we 
are above measure amazed, that we are required to believe 
two other persons, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, to be the 
same one God; that each of these three persons is © by 
himself God, equal in glory, majeſty, eternity, and yet 
* all together but one God.” 
Why is it not made intelligible, even to vulgar capacities, 
to which Christ assures us his gospel is peculiarily adapted, 
that, when the scriptures say, As Christ is the head of the 
* church, so the head of Christ is God,” the true doctrine 
intended to be revealed is, that God is not the head of 
Christ, who, being supreme God himself, can have nothing 


above him ? Something of this kind is earnestly desired, in 
language clear, decisive, conveying solid ideas, of which the 


mind may lay hold, and feel, and acquiesce in their mani- 
fest agreement, 3 

If this were done, our difficulties would vanish, and our 
ministry in the church become our joy and delight. In the 
mean time, to tell us that we ought not to scrutinize myste- 
ries, is adding insult to oppression. It is our first duty to 
scrutinize the gospel, and to endeavour to understand what- 
ever it reveals; and we have nothing to do, either as mini- 


sters or christians, with what it reveals not. There is a 


scriptural meaning of the word mystery, in which it is a mark 
of the great whore. Surely protestants take it not to them- 
selves in this sense; and in any other, it is not mystery 
of which we complain, but to our understandings, down- 
right and palpable absurdity, of which God could not be the 
author; a mere collision and repercussion of contradictory 
terms, conflicting in irreconcilable war, and producing 
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nothing but stupifying darkness, and inextricable perplexity 
and confusion. | gn Loa 

Whatever learning or reason can effect, may be expected 
from our shining lights. If they either will not, or cannot 
explicate this most distressing difficulty, what remains for 
us, who groan beneath the pressure ? Shall we follow the 
glorious example set by you and Mr. Lindsey ? Perhaps we 
may at last feel this extreme necessity. But alas, Sir, who 
chall be able to bear it? Surely it cannot be right to expose 
human integrity to so severe Aa trial. Though we could bear 
to starve ourselves, can we bear to starve our wives, to starve 
our children, who would cry to us for bread? Cold and famine 
are, at best, dreadful enemies to combat with ; and some of 
us are now declining into the vale of years, some are strug- 
cling with the infirmities of decaying health, and all of us 
unused to the discipline of the mattock and the spade. 

How much mistaken were our fond parents, who sup- 
posed they provided better for us by an extensive and libe- 
ral education? Happy had it been for us, if we had been 
taught to earn honest bread by the sweat of our brows ; 
and happy for the world, if this wild opinton, unsupported 
by political penalties and rewards, had been left, like a 
$hade-produced plant, to wither in the bright sunshine of 
revelation, _ | FO BE 
We are called upon, inhumanly enough, by the adver- 
$ary, to retire, that is, to make room for those who regard 
only the loaves and fishes, with which they hope to feed 
themselves, or friends, Liberal minds will pity, not re- 
proach us. This call we despise, as it deserves; but we 
cannot despise the voice of conscience within, which speaks 
to us with the authority of God, and commands us to be- 
ware; which warns us of the precipice, and cautions us to 
weigh well, whether we can justify our hearts before God, 
while we officiate in a service, which militates so strongly 
against his revelation. This sacred voice, however, at the 
same time warns us to remember, that we have consecrated 
ourselves to religion, that we have solemnly engaged to 
instruct the flock over which Providence has placed us, from 
the word of God only, and to teach them whatever we shall 
find there written. It bids us deliberate coolly, whether is 
more likely to promote the ends of true religion; divesting 
ourselves of all interest in our respective congregations, and of 
all influence in future applications for redress; or continuing 
with prudence and caution in our stations, where, though our 
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ministry is greatly impeded, it may produce some good; 
where, though we are exposed to the bitterest reproaches 


of bad men, yet candour will make reasonable allowance, 


and perhaps find something to commend. 

They who triumph in the merit of their orthodoxy, if they 
would look to themselves, would not find much whereof 
to boast, Their embarrassment, if they could feel it, woylg 
be nearly. the counterpart of ours. For while they bind 
themselves to the belief of the necessity of human dogmus, 


they run foul on other parts of the establishment, which re. 


probate whatever rests not on the authority of God. What. 
ever conviction they may have of the rectitude of their own 


opinions, yet, to make them necessary terms of communion 


to those, who, seeing with other eyes, and judging with 
other understandings, find no evidence at all for them, is 


an open violation of the great principle of protestantism, 
which they have engaged to maintain, and which sends men 


to scripture, and to scripture only, for Christian information, 
Here they have no small need of reconciling contradictions, 
But be this as it may; we, who feel ourselves in a situation 
most alarming to virtuous minds, earnestly desire to move 


in a line of conduct which may set us in the fairest light to 


our fellow-christians, and find the approbation of God him- 
self. And we humbly hope that he will judge us with com- 


passion, with some paternal indulgence for human infirmity, 
if, after all, it should appear that we should have done our 
duty better by going out, 22 5 1 8 

In whatever light it may please our heavenly master to 
regard us, men are not always charitable. We are fre: 
quently reminded, that we ought to do no evil, that good 
may come; and whether we read, or whether we omit, 


- obnoxious parts of the public forms, are accused of prevari- 


cation. 
It is most pitiable, that the answer we are enabled to 


give to these merciful admonitors, neither puts them to 


silence, nor perhaps fully satisfies ourselves. For my own 


part, I dare not but confess, that I have not so clear a con- 
viction of the rectitude of remaining in my function, as à 


sincere Christian would wish to have, in a case of such in- 
finite concern. I see, indeed, many reasons, purely of the 
conscientious kind, that seem to preponderate on that side. 
But who will say, that these reasons are not exceedingly 
magnified, when they are viewed from a point, from whence 
the party, who is to decide upon them, can see nothing but 
the dismal. alternative either of acquiescing in them, ol 
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plunging into all the miseries of life. Tremendous alter- 
native! from which, seeing man will not, may God speedily 
deliver us! i ated 5 
If, at last, on fuller and maturer consideration, we shall 
find the opposite reasons gaining strength; and if, in con- 
sequence, we shall find it to be clearly inconsistent with 
conscience, to minister in antiscriptural offices, I have habi- 
tuated myself (I know not how justly } to think that a volun- 
tary resignation is not the likeliest way to serve the cause of 
reformation. In your particular situation, you, worthy Sir, 
have judged otherwise; and they could not be weak reasons, 
which determined a mind so enlightened. By this determi- 
nation you have eased a troubled conscience, and set an e 
ample of Christian fortitude and Christian integrity, that will 
endear your name to the latest generations. But this is not 
all; it will have many present good effects: it will turn the 
minds of serious clergymen to re-examine the ground on 
which they stand. Among these, the humble writer of this 
jetter owes you great obligation; your example moved him 
to look through bis heart, and to draw the portrait, as well 
as he was able, of the difficulties that harass it 
What single and unsupported men could do, you and 
Mr. Lindsey have done. It is hoped, that something of 
a common spirit is now awake, and that it would not be 
impossible to find associates in a public protest. You and 
Mr. Lindsey have sufficiently protested against the unrighte- 
ousness of enforcing unscriptural forms of worship. What 
I wish to recommend is, a protest to be made by those who | 
still officiate in the church, against reading such parts of the 
liturgy, as we certainly know, or are fully persuaded, to be 
contrary to God's word. 5 

Such a protest has never yet been tried, and no one can 
pronounce, that, in the hands of Providence, it would not 
produce happy consequences. By the fundamental principles 
of protestantism, we have a clear indefeasible right to make 
it; of which nothing can deprive us, nor we, without dis- 
claiming our allegiance to God, renounce. If men may make 
1e:!2i0n what they please, Jesus Christ came down from 
heaven in vain. 4 . 

If we thus avail ourselves of our great Christian privilege, 
this will at least convince mankind of our sincerity ; and it, 
in consequence, we should be legally sent naked and dest: 
tute into the world, with all our infirmities and encuu's 
Drances upon us, this would hardly fail of interesting good 
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men in the cause; and, perhaps, in conclusion, might bring 
true gospel-christianity to a full and free establisbment. 
Such a measure, I hope and trust, wants only a leader 
of consequence and character. Your present correspondent 
is too inconsiderable, in rank and abilities, to arrogate pre. 
cedence. In the numerous body of oppressed clergymen, 
there are doubtless many, who would exert all honest and 
righteous endeavours to serve the cause of God ard 
Christ. If but twenty, if but ten, can be united, God, who 
is the patron of integrity, will bring some good from it, 
and it will be glorious to be instruments in his hands. 
The same God, worthy Sir, will not fail to reward you; 
and that he may give daily increasing influence to your ex- 
ample, is the ardent and sincere prayer of 


| Your most affectionate. 
Brother in Christ, 
A suffering Minister of the Church, 
1 
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men in the cause; and, perbaps, in conclusion, might bring 
true gospel-christianity to a full and free establishment. 
Such a measure, I hope and trust, wants only a leader 
of consequence and character. Your present correspondent 
is too inconsiderable, in rank and abilities, to arrogate pre. 
cedence. In the numerous body of oppressed clergymen, 
there are doubtless many, who would exert all honest and 
righteous endeavours to serve the cause of God ard 
Christ. If but twenty, if but ten, can be united, God, who 
is the patron of integrity, will bring some good from it, 
and it will be glorious to be instruments in his hands. 
The same God, worthy Sir, will not fail to reward you; 
and that he may give daily increasing influence to your ex- 
ample, is the ardent and sincere prayer of 


Your most affectionate 
Brother in Christ, 
A suffering Minister of the Church, 
„ 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tur following Objections were drawn up without any 
view to publication, merely for the private satisfaction of the 


Objector himself. He had never been able to see the force 
of those explanations, by which former Socinian writers had 
undertaken to reconcile certain passages of scripture with 
their distinguishing opinions. When he found that Mr. 
Lindsey had laboured the point with particular attention, 
he thought it a piece of justice due to himself to give his 
arguments a full consideration; and he went to this con- 
sideration with as much impartiality, as perhaps it is pos- 


sible for any man to possess himself of. In fact, he flatters 


himself that he is indifferent to the complexion and dress of 


truth, and, if the substance be there, would not reject her, 


because bigots call her by an invidious name. 
Socinianism, in a philosophie view, has some advantages, 
which, exclusive of the great names, that have patronized 

it, may well entitle it to a fair and candid examination; but, 
if after all, it does not appear to be the scheme of revelation, 
if it would expose the sacred writings to unanswerable ob- 
jections, another scheme must of necessity be adopted. The 
present Ohjector persuades himself, that he hath proved both 
the introductory verses of St. John's gospel, and St. Paul's text, 
Phil. 11. 5, 6, &c. to be positive testimonies of the pre- 
existenceof Jesus Christ. If his arguments are really frivolous, 


or inconclusive, he protests that he hath advanced nothing. 
but what appeared to himself of great weight, and will take 


it for a particular obligation, if Mr. Lindsey, or any other 


of the learned gentlemen, who hold similar sentiments, will 
take the trouble to point out the weak ness, which himself 


has not been able to perceive. For this reason chiefly he 


has been induced to give these Objections to the public, con- 


cetving at the same time, that, if this cannot be done, the 
public may reap some advantage from arguments, that have 
convinced one, it is hoped, unprejudiced inqurrer, 

No scripture- truth can be unimportant; and by a free and 
friendly discussion of the particular sentiments and difficulties 


3 


Nets 


fore man is not the judge. 
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of serious believers among one another, perhaps by that only 
all scripture- truth might probably, in no long time, be 
brought to light, and the real plan of revelation, on which 
the passions and prejudices of men have thrown so great ob- 


scurity, stand forth to the convinced world, and disputes 


and animosities cease for ever.. 
The Odjector has the most sincere esteem for Mr. Lindsey, 


as a zealous friend and practiser of revealed religion, and 


would glory not a little, if in his own person he could ap- 
peal to a similar example of integrity. These sentiments 
will be sufficient vouchers, that neither personal pique, nor 
party-resentment prompted the present publication. The 
worthy and learned Apologist appears to be mistaken in a 
matter of no small importance; but it may be said for him, 
that he mistakes in respectable company. Grotius, Lowman, 
Lardner, &c. &c. bating the peculiar errors of their party, 
(tf errors they are)have conferred obligations on the Christian 
world, for which, it will be the better, as long as the name 
of Christian shall remain, or the scriptures be accounted the 
word of God. Fea: . 
When say the Apologist appears to be misfaken in a matter 
of no small importance, 1 wish not to be misunderstood, as 
if I thought his peculiar opinion to be any way dangerous to 
the salvation of those, who, with full conviction, embracing 
it, are true believers of revelation. There is nothing in their 
system, which may prevent their fearing God and toorking 
Tighteousness ; and such we know are accepted with him.— 
There is nothing, which may make them less willing to visit 
the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep them- 
gelves unspotted from the world ; and this we know, is the 
religion, that is pure and undefiled before God and the father, 
and consequently shall not lose its reward. The danger, 
which I apprehend, is of a different kind, that Socinianism 


represents the sense of scripture as a very supple affair, and 


may thereby give occasion to the adversary to blaspheme, or 
even to explain away the hopes and fears of Christians, and 
by that means abrogate the sanctions of Christianity. This 
consequence however is to be imputed to the opinion, and 
not to its maintainers, except it could be proved, that they 
see it; which none but God can know, and of which there- 

Greatly were it to be wished, that he who takes up the 
pen in religious controversy, would at the same time lay down 
passion and prejudice of every kind. He, who writes or 
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speaks in anger, may provoke, but will never convince ; and 
ne, who is in love with his opinion, considers that as his 
great merit, and seldom seeks for solid proofs, on which alone 
truth can be grounded. 

| Men, under such inauspicious influence, may cast what 
imputations they please on those who differ from them, The 
Ohjector thinks himself entitled to no such privilege ; he 
believes that there are many honest and good men among 
every denomination of Christians, and wishes to know no 
man otherwise than as a fellow-servant of the same great 
master, who is the only judge of his own servants, and will 


reward every man, in proportion to the fidelity of his service. 


Nothing can be more ungenerous than to heighten errors 


into crimes, and by a rash judgment of our own, who 


know nothing of the numberless secret causes and induce- 
ments which had each some share in originating every man's 


private opinion, to intrude into God's province and pro- 
nounce anathemas ; which if God should ratify, where is 


the sect, or where is the man, that would see the salvation 


of the Lord? He, who makes the will of God, as it is de- 
livered in the sacred writings, the only object of his inquiry, 


who embraces, with reluctance, no opinion, that brings 
reasons with it to satisfy his understanding, and convince 


him that God so intended; if this man errs, there can be no 


doubt but he errs innocently. 0 
he Apologist and the Objector are agreed on the main 
point, that the Father only is the God of Christians ; their 
difference in other respects 1s easy to be accounted for, with- 


out supposing unbecoming motives on either side. There 
are difficulties in the scriptures, some undoubtedly original, 


arising from the language and the style in which they are 
written, and from our ignorance of the popular customs and 
opinions, to which they allude; but more from the influence 
of an human establishment, whose powerful patronage and 


7 


* 


splendid emoluments have induced ingenious men to darken 


+ 


N 


and perplex, what was in itself simple and perspicuous, 


and what, when such influence is removed, will soon be 


generally agreed in. 

Under such an establishment we have all been educated ; 
early prejudices will cling close, and inquirers will see more 
or less of the truth, in proportion as they have been more or 
less able to enfranchise their minds from the tyranny of those 
impressions; while others again, in their too strenuous 
efforts to disengage themselves, may shake off something, 
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v»rhich ought to be retained. Whether the Objector has seen 
the whole truth, he will not say; but having followed Mr. 
Lindsey's laudable example, by honestly setting forth his 
opinions, he leaves them to the judgment of the public, 
heartily praying that free inquiry may go on till it be crowned 
with full success; that true religion may flourish and abound 
in this our kingdom, and from hence hold forth its glorious 
light to all the kingdoms of the world. . 


N. B. The terms Socinian and Socinianism are not used in 
this publication as terms of reproach, but merely as descrip- 
tive of the men, and the opinion, that deny the pre- existence 
of Jesus Christ. 7 


OBJECTIONS 
| MR. LINDSEY'S INTERPRETATION 
| Of 4 First Fourteen Verses of 
St. JOHN's GOSPEL, &. 


Is, O Abysc is never used for wisdom in any other part of 
the new Testament, and therefore it is the less probable 
that it is so used here. In the sense of the common trans- 
lation, it is a very intelligible / and a very significant name 
of Jesus Christ, the person by whom God spoke and re- 
vealed his will ß — . 8 
2d, It is not probable that St. John alluded to the des- 
cription of wisdom, Prov. vii. The two words used by the 
Septuagint are ch, and pee. If therefore St. John had 
alluded to this passage, would he not have taken one of 
these words, provided by a translation in his time exceed- . 
ingly venerable, and with which, without all doubt, he was 
well acquainted ? 5 
34% Whether the apostle alluded to Solomon's descrip- 
tion of wisdom, or not, there can be no doubt but he alluded 
o Moses's account of the creation in the first chapter of 
Genesis. Now the Septuagint version styles the person, who 
created the heaven and the earth, „bc, which title it gives 
him more than thirty times in this one chapter, that is, every 
ume he is exhibited in the act of creating, or disposing the 
new made elements or creatures.“ 


eve ber, in the second verse, seems to be not spoken of God at all, 
but an eastern idiomatical expression for a violent wind, the natural effect 
of 2 still chaotic earth, and of the darkness, that brooded over the deep. 
The verb tr pepe re to which wrvue is the subject, aptly describes the rush- 
Ing of a tempest ; so, Acts ii. 2. orig Prporns wrong Bla,r | 

With regard to zoe Ow at verse 27. 0 here also may possibly be no 
Mc than the Hebrew superlative, and mean that, of all the animal cre- 
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If John therefore by the expression bro w '# xeyor meant the 
same person, whom the Septuagint translators so many times 
Styled „ fu, it will require some account why he deducted 
a part of his title, of which the approved version of the nation 
had put him in the fullest possession. If he had said e 0% 
w, &c. there could have been no doubt but he spoke of the 
same person, whom he immediately before styled e, b, and 
who is undoubtedly the o ko of Moses; but the change of 
the expression may induce a reasonable belief that a different 

rson is intended. MI. Gn ts e 

4thly, What great purpose could it subserve to be informed 
that God created all things by Ins wisdom ? That was well 
known by the testimony of the Jewish scriptures, and even 
from the very first chapter of Genesis, where we are told 
that all things, which God created, were very good, The 
admirable order and design so manifest in the visible world 
continually teach the same lesson. What need therefore of 
fresh information ? But that Jesus Christ was the person, by 
whose ministry this wonderful display of divine wisdom and 

er was made, was unknown by the former revelation, 
and it was now become necessary to reveal it. 1 


ation, man was made with the most excellent endowments. Or, what is 
indeed more probable, and seems to be fully justified by the context, it 
may well be translated, the image of a Gad. God ('s beg) said, Let us make 
man in our image, XAT tu,,ô u, Ster our likeness, and let them have domi- 
nion, &. 50 God created man (in his own image), in the image of God created he 
kim ; and God blessed them, and said unto them, Be fruitful and multiply, and re. 
plenich the earth, and jubdue it, and have deminion, &c. In the exercise of 
this dominion the image of God, as it should seem, consisteth ; as the su- 
preme Creator ruletl over all, and is therefore e beg, $0 man is, as it were, 
| Gros a Cod upon earth, and rulech over every living thing that moveth upon the 
earth. This dominion gives him the resemblance of a God, mei bw; DY 
' which words the Sept. who $0 scrupulously put down the article in other 
places, and omitted it only in this, seem plainly to express, that they under- 
stood bes in an inferior sense, as exegetical of mxore nueTiger, verse 26. 
The words © his own image,” for which the Greek ought to have been 
Alea abr, are wanting in their version, and seem io have been wanting 
as early as our Saviour s time (see Wetstein on John 1. 1.) and therefore 
were probably wanting in the Hebrew, from which they translated, as 
they are to this day in the parallel place, Gen. v. 1. {Un that day God 
| created man, in the likeness of Ged made he him, Sept. 7 110 X tren 0 Gros Top 
Ada, var zune bis eromory auTeEY. If any one insist that the clause in 
question is a part of the genuine Hebrew, and that, on account of the im- 
mediate connection between his own image and the image of Cad, the word bv 
must necessarily mean the supreme God, 1 will not contend; I will only 
observe, that, if there lrad been the like explanatory words in the text 
John, there would have been 30 far reason lor understanding 747 bi? and 
$:o; of the zame person. | 2 
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5% %% In verse the first, the apostle is defining, who or 
what the logos was. In all definitions the greatest pre- 
cision of terms and ideas is absolutely necessary. If a dit- 
ferent term is put for the same idea, confusion is introduced, 
and the writer's meaning becomes, at least, exceedingly ob- 
«cure, Now that bro is a different term from ' be, is evident 
to sight; and if they both stand for the same idea, the 
apostle has not been so exact, as might be wished, nor as 
the importance of his subject seemed to require. But that 
the different terms do not stand for the same idea, I shall 
endeavour to make out in the following manner. WE 

In English we distinguish between the terms man, @ man, 


- the man, and easily understand the first of the species col- 


lectively, the second of any individual of the species, the third 
of ome individual eminently distinguished with respect to the 
subject under consideration. Thus we say man, meaning 
the species collectively, is endowed with reason; a man, 
meaning any individual whatsoever, that has eyes, may see; 
lie man, some particularly eminent individual; and he, who 
in Rnglish should say, the man at that time was Cicero for 
instance, or Cæsar, and all admired man, or a man, mean- 
ing Cicero or Cæsar, would not speak intelligibly, at least 
not grammatically. Now take the word God, and arrange 
it in the same manner, and we have the different terms, 
God, a God, the God, expressing equally different ideas; and 
he, who in a definition should substitute one of these terms 
in the place of another, would speak with equal ambiguity. 
The French preserve these three distinctions by the terms, 
Dieu, un Dieu, le Dieu; but the Greeks having but one 
article, prefix it only to the last; as dec God, bx a God, o beg 
the Cod, and here the article is as necessary as the French 
le, or the English the. St. John therefore, having said 
that the logos was with the God, Tg; ro bee, by way of emi- 
nence, could not intelligibly to a Grecian ear, immediately 


add, and the logos was bx, God, or a God, if he meant the 


dame Supereminent person; because this was changing the 
terms, and would naturally change the idea. And indeed 
he scems to have been well aware of the distinction; for he 


Immediately adds, the same was in the beginning with the 


(od, Tg Tor beer , as it were insisting on the difference, and 
_ eauttoning against mistake. 5 
his may seem to be a decisive proof of what was under- 


* if by logos the apostle had meant wisdom, he must have said uw 7p 
bs, as Dr, Clarke, if I remember right, has obseryed. wg 
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taken; and, in faet, there is no getting over it, but by deny- 
ing that the Greek language makes any such difference of 
a word, with and without the article. But this would be 
depriving the article of what has generally been considered 
its most important privilege, and therefore should not be 
admitted without the clearest evidence. In other languages 
we are easily sensible of its consequence, and it is but fair 
to presume the same in Greek, where it so frequently occurs, 
and where, according to this supposition, it has been need- 
lessly put down, perhaps an hundred times in a page. If be 
with or without the article convey precisely the same idea, 
why did St. John twice within the compass of a line and a 
half, take the trouble to write To be, where de simply would 


have done his business quite as well? Why did he, a few lines 
| below, write u £46170; I re Ss, and uy T0 PWe To uno, if he did 


not mean to show, that gc was here taken «ar «Gym, for the 
best and purest light, that had ever enlightened men ? If the 
article have not this meaning, it cannot possibly have an 

other; and if it have no meaning at all, it had better have 
been omitted. But it is needless to argue about a point, 
which may be decided by the direct testimony of the most 
competent witnesses. Several of the most valuable, and most 
learned of the Greek fathers *, who must be allowed to un- 
derstand the idioms of their own language, have founded 


their interpretations of various parts of scripture on the ac- 
knowledged fact, that the article conveys an idea of emi— 


nence ; and in this they are fully justifiee by the practice ot 
the best classical writers. 2 5 
Authorities might be adduced without end, but one may 
be sufficient in so plain a case. Longinus meaning to dis- 
tinguish Homer as the greatest Poet, and Demosthenes as 
the greatest orator, styles the former e Homrnc and the latter 
Puro, and if he had spoken otherwise, one may venture to 
say he would not have spoken Greek. Tarn, and Prof 
might be said of any poet and any orator; the article gives 


the necessary emphasis, and we know at once the most 


eminent to be understood. It is remarkable that he has 
given Homer this title in contradistinction to the author of 
the Arimaspea, and Aratus, who were both poets. © vi 
Tomrne UN cr ra poi. 70 deiroy, &c. Sec. 10th. | 

If indeed an opinion had never prevailed that there were 
m re Gods than one, and if the title of God had never been 


* Particularly Origen, and Eusebius, commenting on this very text, 
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given in the scriptures, except to the one self. existent Being, 
it would have been of no consequence, whether the word 
wc had been used with or without the article; there never 
could have been a doubt about the meaning. But the contrary 
being the truth, 1t is easy to conceive that cases might arise, 
wherein it might be necessary to distinguish the one supreme 
God from all others, whether real or imaginary beings, to 
whom the title had been applied. This distinction is found 
in the article, and it is, I think, universally certain from the 
genius of the Greek language, that ' frac spoken absolutely, 
15 it is in this text of St John, always means the supreme Being, 
and never any either imaginary divinity, or inferior real per- 
sonage. The apostle therefore has spoken exceeding care- 
lesly, if, having just informed us that the logos was with 
the Supreme God, and meaning further to inform us, that the 
logos himself was the Supreme God, he chose a term of a 
very indefinite signification, and common to a variety of 
beings of different orders. The great possibility, nay rather 
probability, that his meaning might be mistaken, would 
naturally have put him on his guard, and the addition of a 
single letter would have given the fullest perspicuity to his 
expression. 

It is indeed true, what Mr. Lindsey observes, that baer 
without the article is often used for the one true God, and Fa- 
ther of all, but it will not, I think, answer the purpose, for 
which he makes the observation. For this happens only, 
where the context and circumstances determine the mean- 
ing of a popular expression, where there is neither difficulty 
nor obscurity, and where consequently great accuracy was 
not necessary. But the present question 1s, whether having 
mentioned the one true God by a title exclusively appropri- 
ated to him, he could, in the very same breath, mean to in- 
form us, that the logos was the same one true God, and 
vet use a word, which may equally be understood of angels 
Or men. | 

t is natural to suppose, that the sacred penmen, writ- 
in the Greek language, would apply the terms and 
idioms of it, as they found them current, and established 
by common use. Now, though the Heathen nations, whose 
vernacular language it was, held a plurality of gods, yet 
nothing was more common, than to use the word desc col- 
=ctively for the species, meaning by it all the several powers, 
vel they supposed to exercise any authority or dominion 

:r the world at large, or over man in particular, to have 

aus influence in the disposal cf good or evil. Thus we say, 
* 2 
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man, meaning the whole species, is a rational creature; and 
thus it became a proverb, ' wps doc Tor d, and ' wot Beg roy d= 
Theoc. Idyll. 10, and Scholia; and thus at the undertaking of 
any business of importance, the common prayer was, that it 
might be begun c bee, with the favour, and under the 
guidance of God, i. e. of the whole order of divine Beings, 
and in this Sense Demosthenes“ said, 7 * vut res QUT@Y noise, ar 
frog fem, The sacred writers adopted this language, without 
the least danger, in general, "of being misunderstood ; be- 
Cause having laid it down as the first principle of true rc. 
ligion, that there is but one living and true God, few occa- 
sions could occur, where they could be supposed to speak 
of more; and where it might be necessary to be more ex- 
plicit, the article would always limit, and ascertain their 
meaning. When therefore St. John, a few verses below, 
Sa ys aTEFEN eres p her, and bee view * topaxt, it is a popular 
expression, where though the word 1s put collectively for a 
species, yet the meaning is indisputable ; because there is 


no opposition of tice to o frog, nor any thing i in the context to 
| induce the idea of a Being not truly and essentially divine; 


and more than one such Being we know there is not, and 
that he alone disposes all the events of providence. 
As the article would be 1 improper before fc in this col. 
Jective acceptation, so would it be unnecessary, if the word 
should be considered, what possibly it sometimes is, as 3 
proper name: So the Greek historians speaking of the king 
of Persia, mostly say, not 's Bernie, but simply Barnes, as if it 
were the name of the man. It is beyond a doubt, that the 
word Kugrs is put by the Septuagint for the proper name 
Jchovah; and this title rns being most frequently g given 
in the New Testament to another person, it is not a little 
probable, that the writers of it very often used bee, where 
the Old Testament writers would have said Jehovah. This 
supposition however will not favour Mr. Lindsey's inter- 
pretation, because the ambiguity, occasioned by the change 
of the terms, is not thereby lessened. 

After all, it is but justice to acknowledge, that there arc 
texts, and particularly John xiii. 3. where the word occurs 
both with and without the article, f in the same sentence; a 
her knn he, xa. geg Tor bio unarya, Mr. Lindsey may possibi) 
think this concession much to his purpose: 1 will only ob- 
serve, (and the observation is true of all similar passages) that 


the apostle is here making no definition, and that his mean- 


* Pliilip. prim. sect. 4, 


gen. rr reer 
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ing could not be more evident, whether he had set down, 
or omitted the article in both clauses. 

How far such texts, as the last quoted, may be consider- 
ed as a drawback on the conclusion I have been endeavour- 
ing to establish, I will not presume to judge; but Mr. Lind- 
sey is undoubtedly mistaken, if he supposes that the article 
may stand before d', even when an idol deity is spoken of, 
in all circumstances whatsoever. The instance he adduces, 
ro xoTpor Ts ben vuor Peιον, is not an instance in point, and 


| wonder that so great a master of the languages did not 


observe it. Ot in the text in question is put absolutely, with- 


out reference to any thing whatsoever; but in the instance 


here alleged, it is plainly relative to 'vuwy, and, besides, 


means the particular idol of a particular people; both which 


relations are not only most grammatically, but, beyond com- 


parison, most frequently marked by the article, as well in 


the sacred as profane authors. Ot v is indeed found; 
but there are various idioms in all languages: We say some- 


times Jehovah God of Israeli, though Jehovah the God of 1 


rac, as It is vastly the more common, so it is certainly much 
more agreeable to the genius of the language. 


In 18th chapter of the first book of Kings, Jehovah, the 


one true God, is in the most striking manner contrasted to 
the idol Baal, and the phraseology of the Septuagint is just 
what it ought to be on the principle I have been maintain- 
ing. Ver, 27. And Elijah mocked them, and gaid, cry aloud, 
or he is a God. Ver. 39. And all the people said, the 


Lord he is the God; the Lord he is the God. Septuagint. 


eu- etre, e⁴Aιν,iñe A Pwry, αẽ‚ an, ori Brog tour. nou Y 
'0 MO eto, anno Kvpuog 0 beoc, AUTO '0 beog. | Baal 15 heoc, but 
Jehovah s bees; where it is worth observing, that Koss, not 
bees, is the subject of the verb f. * 

These instances from so ancient and respectable a trans- 
lation as the Septuagint, deserve the greatest attention; but 
the argument may be closed with still more decisive autho- 
tity, If our apostle may be allowed to interpret his own 


\anguage, he seems, by the following passage, to have ex- 


* Sequel, p. 199, 


O Geog is put sar gene four times at least in this very chapter: and 
iniced the point to be decided by the miraculous descent of fire was, 
whether Jehovah or Baal was the God, * be;, verse 21; the God that 
answered by fire, was to be the God, v. 24, rat o beg, og a ＋π ,,, v 


s beog; Thou art the Lord (Jebovah) the Ged, in Elijah's prayer, verse 37. 


deen Kupiog 0 Geog; and lastly, the Lord he is the God, the Lord, he is the Ged. 
N. B. My Septuagint is the edition of Lambert Bos. Franequeræ. 


1709. 
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cluded all doubt, as far as in such a case doubt can be ex. 
cluded. Ori ov a os WY, TO, CERUTON Ocoy. Axex pihn auTIG #8 
Ingove, i 4071 YEYPAUPENY e TW YOU VUBY, % etre, Neo tore; E- exeiryr 
ere bee, rec 've e Nhe Tv ber eyerero, RC. John x. 34, 35, 36. 
beor, been, hevc in an inferior sense are all opposed to Tv her, the 
one supereminent God. I say all in an inferior sense: For 
with regard to the two last this is agreed on all hands, and 
with regard to the first, deer, it is inconceivable that the Jews, 
however maliciously disposed, should charge our Saviour 


with claiming to be the same one supreme God, whose son 
he called himself. How he himself understood them, is 


evident from his defence; which turns upon this, that, even 
though he had styled himself a God, bw, as they falsely ac- 
cused him, yet he would not have been guilty of blasphemy; 
because even God himself, for a reason eminently applicable 
to so extraordinary a teacher, had given the title of Gods, 
bie, to mere men; much less was he guilty of blasphemy, who 
Styled himself only vie Tv fe, son of the gupreme God*. Tu; 
Tv &, without the article, seems to be what the rhetoricians 
call the figure of diminution, and may well be accounted 
one of the numerous instances of that modesty, with which 
Christ was wont to speak of himself. e = 
The Athanasians have found it convenient to cry down 
observations of this sort, because they cannot otherwise twist 
this preamble of St. John into their absurd, and self-contra— 
dicting system. More rational inquirers may call them 


* See Wetstein's excellent note in loc. for many similar examples from 
profane authors, in every one of which, the article would have been a 
3 Add Acts xii. 21. bse pen, xa: ur . aripuns, and St. Paul's 
Acyapuercs Bzoz, and bet ToD, Ist Cor. viii. % b avToy π⁹äͤälñ, Acts 
xxvlii. 6. Mr. Lindsey's criticism on Isaiah, ix. 6. is remarkable; © nd 
« þzs namt 5hall be called wonderful, coumtellour, the mighty God, &c. In this pro- 
« phetic description,“ says he, “Christ is called a, (not the) mighty God, as 
„% magistrates and persons, invested with authority, are frequently called 
„ (Elobim) ged. — This passage then does not in the least contradict the 


other predictions concerning Christ, that he was a man, and not the 


supreme God, nor a mighty separate spirit.“ Sequel. p. 399. I Would: 
ask Mr. Lindscy, Whether be thinks that the Sept. would have expressed 
his sense of the original Hebrew, if they had translated e des xv, Or 
if they bad so translated, whether he would have chose to express thElr 
meaning by the English words, a mighty God. One may venture to answer 
tor him negatively on both questions. But Mr. Lindsey knows some who 
day We must noi think of deciding this controversy by the articles o, 2. 


re, of which the sacred penmen were not curious, and the transcribers * 
have been very careless,” Sequel. 199; and therefore they would add, we 


have as much reason for reading, the mighty God, in this place, whether 
we follow the original Hebrew or the Septuagint version, as you could | 
have for interpreting the beg of St. John i. 1. of the gapreme God. Thus 

would Mr, Lindsey, on his own priaciples, be exceedingly embarrassed by 
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ammatical niceties, on which no great stress ought to be 
laid. For my own part, I wish not to lay more upon them 
than they can bear; but certainly « Ae. Tpolnc, in aid of 
other reasons, they ought to be allowed some weight ; and 
other reasons there are, arising from other parts of the con- 
text, which, in my apprehension, are utterly irreconcilable 
with Mr. Lindsey's interpretation. For 

6hly, Though the words, rarre & avry £ywro ver, 3d, may 
well enough be understood of the attribute of wisdom, as 
the means or instrument employed by God in the creation 
of the world; yet we soon meet with something, which 
could be spoken of nothing, but a person. There was a 
man sent from God. The same came to bear titness of 
the tight, He, (the man, who was sent from God) was 
not that light. The true light 1. e. the logos {for in the 
logos was life, and the life was the light of men, ver. 4th) 
was that which lighteth every man, that cometh into the 
world. He, who was not the true light, was a person, 
the man John; and it would be strange language to say, | 
the man John was not the wisdom of the supreme God. 
The true light therefore, thus immediately contrasted to the | 
person, who was not the true light, must itself be a person; 
and as a person it is spoken of in the next following words. 
He was in the world. Who, or what was in the world? He, | 
who was the true light, which John was not, and the world | 
inew him not, aurov (Not re, with reference to 79 pc) x £YV@, | 


the Athanasians; while another sort of inquirers might be apt to suppose, 
that the epithet mighty was meant to mark zome difference between Jesus 
Christ, and those other, to whom the term 0:5 had been applied on ac- 
count of their office or authority. For my own part, I cannot easily con- 
ceive, that any being in the universe, except the first self-existing cause, 
nas any title to the appellation mighty God, bees roxvers, bees Jur. The 
clause rendered mighty God is indeed wanting in the Vatican M8, and bees, 

God, in the Alexandrian; yet there can be no doubt but words equivalent 
to ſtbem were in the original Hebrew. See the Scholia of Lambert Bos, in loc. 
should think therefore that the words ought to be separated, and that 
the passage ought to be read, his name hall be called wonderful, counsellour, a God, 
mighty, &Cc. so that wonderful, counsellour, a God, mighty, may be four distinct titles, 
3ittake them either way, we have a plain concession, that bog without the 
arne is an appellation of Jesus Christ, and that he could not have been 
cailed ' 0s consistently with the notion of his inferiority to the Father. Will 
not this afford astrong presumption, that, when Jobn opbosed fog to Tor he 
defining what he understood by the logos, the latter is put for the % reme, 
we former for a subordinate God ? Perhaps the apostle had this very pas- 
age of the Sept. in view; and though the remark may not be of much con- 
sequence, I will just observe, that, if Christ is not styled bees in this pas- 
daga, we cannot certainly know that he is so styled in any other passage 
of the N. T. but if he be here so styled, we have a literal completion of 


in prophecy, 
R 4 
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He therefore, who was in the world, and whom the world 
knew not, is plainly a person, if the man John, to whom he 
is contraſted, were a person. And it appears again, who 
the person was; for in this same verse it is said of him, at 
the world was made by him ; but in verse 3d, all things were 
made by the logos. A aurs 18 the original in both places, 


. meaning in both the instrument, by which God created «// 


FB. 


things, the world. If the supreme Creator had been meant, 
the apostle would probably have said vr aner, vo being the 
pre position generally used to express primary agency, though 
sometimes indeed it is expressed by ve and vafa. The 
logos therefore is a person, who was in the beginning will. 
(the supreme) God, and was (in a limited sense) God. For 


no person can be my 'avrory, his own attendant or com— 


panion. . 
Dr. Harwood, in his late edition of the Greek Testament, 


| points the 9th verse thus, ny ro pg T0 G, 0 ce! TA 


— 


cler, £PNOMErcy Elf Tov LOT WOY 3 and construes, He was the true 


light, which, coming into the world, lighteth every man. This 


may be so far right; but, in all probability the pointing 
wants to be farther rectified, and the following arrange- 
ment seems to carry its own evidence along with it. ou mw 
EXENLE 70 PUG, MAN WAX paprupnoy reel Ts Pwr, 1. To Que To enbivor | o 


* | ' 
Par GAY arbeo or) 9 EI TOY XO WV, T* TW KOT WW mY. KY 6 


X07 40; Ot ur EyEye79, x 0 KoTpur WuTOY wh tyiw. VV. 8, 9. 10. 
Ile was not that light, but he was (came) that he might bear 


witness of that light. The true light (which enlighteneth every 


man) coming (rather the light, which was to come) into the 


world, was in the world; and the world was made by him, 


and the world knew him not. This method of pointing fe- 
moves every embarrassment from the text, and exhibits the 
strongest contrast between the man John, who was no! the 
true light, and that person (avro) who was the true light, 
and by whom the world was made, i. e. the logos, verse 
* | 8 


* The very learned gentleman, who suggested the above arrangement 


of the Greek text, will not take it amiss, if I add the remaining part of 
his M. S. note. * The true light which enlighteneth every man, (1. e. every man, 


that sitteth in darkness) every man, for every sort or class of men, as Lit. 
ii. 11. all men, for men of al] ranks and degrees freemen or slaves. The 


fancy that Christ is the aoyo;, from whence the reason of men in the abstract 


is derived, has no countenance from this text. The light here meant 25 
dispensed in consequence of Christ's coming into the world, See Vitringi. 
Observ. Sacr. vol. I. p. 5. But if, as he says, weniens in mundum Was an 
Hebrew periphrasis for homo, then the terms m To ©; T9 Afr —rpxc94527 
eic Toy 2701, mean that the true light was made man; equivalent 10 what 
15 said v. 14. The word was mate flesi. But a e h in the N. T. Is 
nevertheless the designation of the Messiah.“ 
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"thly, At verse 14th, we have farther information with re- | 
zpect to the logos. For there we read, the logos was made | 
#e5/, and tabernacled among us; and we beheld his glory, | 
the glory as of the only begotten of the father“. The glory 
of whom? The glory of the logos; for there 1s no other 

preceding term, to which the relative avrx may be referred. 

The logos therefore, being the only begotten, was derived 

from the father. But the divine wisdom is not produced, or 

in any manner derived from the supreme God. It is his 

| essential attribute, co-existent and co-eternal with him: 

lere seems to be something like demonstration that the 
logos is not the attribute of wisdom. Bo 

2 x | | 1 — 

S Ml, In verses 15, 16, 17, we are more explicitly in- 
formed, who is meant by the logos. John bare witness of 
um (of the logos) and cried, &c. This (the Jogos) ts he, of 
whom I Spalte, he that cometh after me, is preferred before 
me; for he was before me, was my superior. And of his 1258 
fulness (the fulness of the logos) have we all received, and 
orace for grace, the more gracious Christian, for the less Þ Se . 
gracious Jewish dispensation. For the law was given by 
loses; but the grace and the truthf (the full and perfect 
favour of God) came (was manifested) by Jesus Christ. Thus 
the last term Jesus Christ unavoidably connects with the 
1020s, that person, who was made flesh who was in the begin- 
ng with God, by whose miniſtry all things were made. For 
from verse the fourteenth downwards, there is no antecedent, 
except logos, with which all the masculine relative 
pronouns may agree; and it is expressly said, that from the | 
fulness of the logos we received the Christian instead of _ 
the Jewish dispensation, which same thing is lkewise af- | 
irmed of Jesus Christ. But he, who did the very same 
action, must be the very same agent. Jesus Christ there- 
dre was the logos, and consequently existed, before he was 
born of his mother Mary. 


Mr. Lindsey translates, we beheld his glory from the father, the glory as of 
li on begotten on; but this is giving an exceedingly forced and ungramma- _ 
construction to the original words; which, to afford this sense, 

G lit to have been not Tx JoZ xv , dee we [4anoYevas Rage r ν , but 
WEED UTE, THY TW%ea FAT dot c- "Ws {KIVOYEVEG. The word Joga expresses 
tod of derivation, and a word of such import was necessary before 
ite preposition xaga, which marks out the person from whom the deriva- 
don was made. Moaveyerrs is such a word in its common acceptation, and 
74:2 raręog is properly governed by it. The literal English of the Greek 
Wos L take to be this, the glory as of an only-begotten from (by) 4 Father, 
The word woreyemg may certainly in a figurative sense mean well-bclowed ; 


but 2annot, 1 think, so signify, in the construction, in which it here 
stands. | 


r 


| | — | 
7 Xe, KA 1 Net, KAT Fe. 
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TRE supreme God, who is but one, cannot be pe; ia 
his own companion” | LE 
But the logos was in the beginning po To de, with the 
one supreme God. . . 
Therefore the logos, if he be a person and God, is not 
the one supreme Gd. 2 
 2dly, The primary agent, if more than one was concerned 
in the creation of the world, was the one supreme God. 
But the logos, if he be a person, is not the one supreme 
God, as has been proved above; therefore the logos, if he be a 
person, was not the primary agent in the creation of the 
world. But the world was made by him d, aur; he must 
therefore have been the ministerial agent; and such is the 
ordinary signification of the preposition d. 
3dly, To enlighten every man was a personal action, which 
the person John Baptist did not perform. But the logos did 
enlighten every man; therefore the logos, who is contrasted 
to John Baptist, and performed the personal action, which 
John Baptist did not perform, is a person. 
At, The logos, that was made flesh, and whose glory 
Was scen, Was KWoroyene Tape TUTPOC, 1. e. in some pecullar 
manner derived from the father, the supreme God. 4 
Hut the attribute of wisdom is co- essential and co-eternal 
with the supreme God, and can in no way be derived from 
him. 
Therefore the logos is not the attribyte of wisdom ; he 
must therefore be a person; for no medium is pretended. 
5thly, He, who does one and the same action, is one and 
the same agent. e e dee —_ 
But the logos, by full authority received from God, 
changed the Jewish for the Christian dispensation ; which 
same change was made by Jesus Christ, i. e. Jesus CArlöl 
and the logos did one and the same action. 
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Therefore Jesus Christ and the logos are one and the ame 
agent under different names. 0 

The result of the whole is, that the logos is neither su- 
preme God himself, nor an attribute of the supreme God, 
but a person, who was in the beginning with God, who was 
God's minister in the creation of the world, as he was after- 
wards in abolishing the Jewish peculiarity, and instituting 
1 new and more gractous scheme of religion, which should 
take in Terra wwe, men of every degree, and every nation 
under heaven. | | | 


i 


{ will take the liberty to remark in this place, that Mr. 
Lindsey seems to be under a similar mistake, when he sup- 
poses the words of St. Paul *, Phil. ii. 5, 6, &c. to have no 
reference to Christ's pre-existent state. For my own part, 
have never been able to persuade myself, after considering 
the original passage in all possible lights, that it is capable 
of any other sense, than what is expressed in the following, 
think, most literal translation. * Let this sentiment be 
«in you, which was also in Christ Jesus; who, though he 
« was in the form of God, yet did not put in an eager claim 
to an equality with God ; but divested himself,“ (of some 
thing surely; and what could that be, but the form of 
God) © by having taken the form of a servant; by having 
been made in the likeness of men.“ The participles xafwr 
and get are both of a past time, and consequently sig- 
nifv, that he was not divested, till he had taken the form of 
aservant, and was become in the likeness of men; in other 
words, the assuming the likeness of men was the act, whereby 


* $quel, p. 272, &C. 


+ Fleserzed it not as a robber seizes any thing that falls in his way. 
Perhaps the words gen and Ow in this passage are to be understood in a 
Suh07U11ate sense, and mean that though he was in the form and charac 
ler of a God, i. e. a Subordinate God, yet he showed no eagerness to retain 
constantly this elevated state, i. e. to be always à God, without any sus- 
pension of his dignity. The original, wanting the article, will very well 
bear this interpretation, which both better Leber humility, and 
op erly distinguishes him from ' des which follows, the Ged who highly 
exalted him. Meępn bes is the opposite of hg Seav, and as the latter ex- 

pression must be translated, the form of @ servant, it seems reasonable to 
de same phraseology the same meaning in both places. If St. Paul 
ad meant otherwise, he could easily have put the article before hs, and 
$0 aye adapted the phraseology to his idea. My pero: Tov avTov e, x 
#05 wy, art opp tor. Tov bt aka Orv, ort ion toT Tw Vin ads . Efiict. 


Wm Hicytange ap. Epiphan. as cited by Wetstein ad loc. 


„ 


in fashion as a man, he humbled himself by having become 


fore the verbs «eres and rarer, with their adjuncts, the 
steps of our Lord's humiliation, as they seem to be marked 
by the different verbs; whereas by Mr. Lindsey's interpre- 
mean no more, than the laying aside his miraculous powers, 


© benefit of mankind,” and if © he had still power to have 


„ powers, 


| @Fz2eiy, the end would follow of course. Phil, prim. sec. II. | 


— — 


he divested himself of the formof God“; for © ι]uj,9 Hur 
yereuerc is exegetical of woppry dvny napor. * Humility and 
«obedience are indeed,” as Mr. Lindsey well observes, p. 273, 
ve the virtues of a creature, and cannot belong to God.” But 
this argument, however conclusive against the Athanasians 
(and indeed it is demonstrative) does not in the smallest de- 
gree affect those, who hold Jesus Christ to have been the 
first created Being, the firs! born of the creation, as the 
Scriptures call him, and Tome and factum in the language 
of some ancient ecclesiastical writers T. And being found 


<* obedient unto death, &c. Here again the participles 
'svpile and youre are of a past time, and signify, the former, 
that after he was found in fashion as a man, he was still 
humbled ; and the latter, that this humiliation was effected 
by his having become obedient unto death. Taking there- 


former to relate to a former glorious state, and the latter to 
what he suffered upon earth, we have a distinct view of the 


tation they are utterly confounded. For, if the word «©: 
“when they could not be applied to the glory of God and 


* resisted and overcome his enemies,” he might have avoid- 
ed death also by working a miracle; and then, as the first 
Stage of his humility was * the laying aside his miraculqus 
” when they could be exerted for his own advan- 
tage only, so the last was the declining to work a miracle 
for his own preservation. Where the difference is, I own, |} 
I cannot understand; and if there is not some difference, 
the apostle has been guilty of a most trifling tautology. 
As to Mr, Lindsey's remark, that, instead of dazu, the 


* Thus Demoſthenes, xeAww ts TeoFaceus afrely ua r TTRATHVE #08 TV 
OTEATIBWTWY, Aich H, t,, XX GTRATIWTAS ONES we EMOTTUS Ty OTOATN. 
V THCAXATEITIOAYTES, © | advise to cut off all excuses both from the 
„general and the soldiers, by having provided money for their pay, and by 
« . placed among them native soldiers, as inspectors of the conduct of 
„the general.” The participles Togroavras and magaxazraoTIOavTas ATE of a I 
past time, because they denote the means: which preceding, as he oh 


+ Hon Tv απ mv, Eunomius; factum & cenditum, Tertullian; noms 
2% Yevnrov Mr vier Ts des, Dionysius of Alexandria, as quoted by Ben 


atten TY 
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pre. existent notion would require 'vragtac, it is not well 
unded : Participles do not of themselves signify any dis- 
tinet time, but a time present, past or future with respect io 
the ume of the verb, with which they are respectively joined. 
So that vragxor Signifies that which was present with the 
time of the verb vyngre, and when he undertook the action 
signified by eueνννε⁰· 8 we 3 oY " 
Another strong objection against Mr. Lindsey's interpre- 
tation of this passage arises from the tense of the verb 
tos. For it is the Properly of that tense to denote a thing 
fuily completed and paſt ; and therefore when Jesus Christ 
enptied, or divested himself of the form of God, this emptying 
or dicesting was full and final; so that he no longer, or upon 
any occasion, availed himself of it, during his residence upon 


he was fitted for higher exaltation. But this will by no 
means accord with Mr. Lindsey's idea, which is that“ he 
laid aside all those high powers and prerogatives” in which 
the form of God consisted, © as if he had not been possessed 
«of them, save where the glory of God, and benefit of man- 
kind called him forth to exert them.“ This saving of great 
and important occasions is not at all consistent with a com- 
plete and final emptying, which the tense of the verb implies. 
For surely, while he was using these powers and privileges, 
he was not emptzed of them. At most therefore we are only 
o understand, that this emptying was frequent and ordinary, 
that it was his general custom, Hom which he did not vary, 
except when the contrary conduct was more for the glory of 
God, and benefit of men, which, as we are informed by the 
listories of his life, was a case, that not seldom happenedf. 


_* For the time of the participle see Johnson's Grammatical Commenta- 
ries, where that matter is treated with the greatest perspicuity. Ey 
ved; bes vraggw 2x nynauro, &C. is exactly parallel to the paſſage of 
Demasthenes, TAUTRY EOXE THY YIWHANI Eg WV c Ov, He had these Sen- 


Uments, when (at the time that) he was destitute of allies. Philip. prim. 
sec. 3d. | | | £ 


3 few, and we have the best information, that St. John (xx. 31) omiited 
thy toilowing chapter speak of Christ's miraculous works, the number must 
have been prodigious, whatever allowance may be made for the very 
exiravruinary hyperbole. But I will not insist on that text, because, 
whether it be interpreted of miraculous works wrought by Christ upon 
cart, or of the powers, which he exercised ix regno flott adscensionem 


7 


(Wetstein) the extravagance of the expression is, in my opinion, little 


The miracles of our Saviour actually recorded in the gospels are nat 


oy, which he knew by the fullest evidence. If indeed the last verse of 


'*C0ncilable with the gravity of an apostle. Those, who translate the 


reren RRR „rn 


earth, till by his patient and willing obedience unto death 


F 
| 


* 
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Now there is no tense to denote such a past custom, sucli 3 
general train of conduct, from which however, on very man 

occasions, he deviated, but the preterimperfect®. That 
tense therefore the apostle must have used, if he had meant 
no more than is here supposed, that it was not the custom of 
Jesus Christ to make a needless and ostentatious display of 
his miraculous powers. Horace f constrained by the niea. 
sure of bis verse, has indeed once said explicuit for expl;. 
cabal; but in the whole course of my reading, I have never 
observed another example of a past custom expressed other- 
wise, than by the preterimperſect tense. I will set down a 
remarkable instance from John v. 2, 3, 4, 5. Er, de e mw 
Tepoco dv -o ο⁰ err org E οντ £7 TAUTRIG XOTELETS xe 
Toru Tον eobererrur Aye Y KATH R (from time to time, 
as xar ou from house to house, &c.) xarifury—xa +7920 75 
Wo- 0 u T οανοοε 1·⁰ in tywtro, Nc. Every one of these 
verbs is of the preterimperfect tense, and could have been 
put in no other to express (as in the case in question] a pas: 
custom; for that only of all the tenses can be resolved by 
solebat and the infinitive mood}. Either therefore Mr. 


verb xognανẽ to receive, or admit, are far from removing the difficulty : For 
certainly to say, that the world ire could not receive, or admit the books 
that ſhould be written, is a very strange expression. 


* See Johnson's Grammatical Commentaries, p. 280. 


— Tum pensilis uva secundas 
Et nux ornabat mensas cum duplice ficu : * 
Post hoc ludus erat, culpa potare magisträ; 
— Ac venerata Ceres, ut culmo surgeret alto, 
Explicuit vino contractæ seria frontis. 


fy 2 Sat. 2 lib. v. 21. 
ee II faut remarquer,” says Mr Sanadon, “ que le Poete met ævhlicuit pour 
& exflicabat, et qu'il attribue a Ceres les effets du vin, parcequ'ils buvoient 


« en Phonneur de cette Deesse. Je voudrois pqurtant qu' Horace et mis 
eplus de netteté dans la construction de ces deux vers.“ 


+ Thus Xenophon, es e job. CHI iſt. And reg Tar 80:16 
Clary WAY ACE) » 44 GUInurgeve reg avrliaTtgiBers., Mem. lib. Iſt. cap. 4th. 
scc. Iſt. Again cap. 5th. sec. Gth. Toiavre d Arywy, £7% EYXgaTIOTH 
Tas 701% „ 70ʃ6 Avoyois "EaUTOY bereut. O0 Yag pover Twy Ha 78 Tw1ATY no 
ing ret, a X04 THS Ja A N ε,ETelñ The verbs eniJ&enurver and eg de- 
note that such was the confan tenor of the life of Socrates, and his memo. 
' rialiſt could have expressed this idea by no other tense. Em: and 
£--477,04 would have denoted the victory to have been gained once for all, 
and the conflict no more repeated; on? ip and rmeare imply a succession 
of conquests, as returning occasions called for the exertion of his fortitude, 
and thus exhibit a striking picture of the daily life and manners of the 
venerable philosopher. See likewise Liv. lib. xxi1. sec. xii. where the 
bistorian employs this tense more than ten times successivel in deserib- 
iug the conduct of Annibal, Fabius, and Minutius to one another. 


Sic 


3 


Lindsey has misunderstood this passage of St. Paul, or the 
apostle has violated an indispensable rule of Grammar, by 
writing uteri instead of c ] W. 1 

But farther; was not the man Christ Jesus invested with 
these high powers and prerogatives for the very purpose of 
promoting the glory of God and the benefit of mankind ? And 
did he not always exert them, where the glory of God, and 
e benefit of mankind called for the exertion of them? If so, 


how could he, in any sense, be said to have divested or 


emptied himself of that, which he applied to the only end, 
for which it had been conferred, and upon every occasion, 


where it could with wisdombe applied ? One may venture 


to affirm, that God would enable no being in the universe 


to work a miracle, but for a good and wise reason, merely, 


25 it were, to aſtoniſh the world, and that Christ would not 
fail to give every proof of his divine mission, which might 
be necessary to settle true religion on the most immovable 
ſoundation. If one more sign or wonder had been wanting 
for the reasonable conviction of his hearers, the evidence 
would not have been rested where it was. It should seem 
therefore that it might as properly be said, that God has 
divested himself of his almighty power, because he works 


no miracles in our time, as that Christ divested himself of his 


miraculous powers, who executed his whole commission, 


finished his father's works, and omitted not a single miracle, 

which he had in-charge to perform. | 5 
„The divine powers, with which Christ was invested, 

„were designed as the seal of his mission; and accordingly 


c they were never applied to a different purpose. The 


strict appropriation of his miracles to their proper intention, 
*$eryed to point it out more clearly, and to keep it in con- 
„stant view; to manifest the wisdom and necessity of the 
works themselves and to preserve their dignity and autho- 
*rity, which would have been impaired, if not destroyed, 
by a more general application of them, As Chriſt never 
applied them to any purpose foreign to their grand inten- 


„tion, so it was in a very peculiar manner necessary, that 


Sic oculos, sie ille manus, sic ora ferebat, Virg. En. 3d. But particu- 
atly consult Thucydides, lib. 2d. de peste, and Lucretius ad finem 
bi 5. 

* This observation will equally affect the text, 2 Cor. viii. 9. errwyvo: 
74%; wr, for it cannot be supposed that Christ absolutely laid aside his 
miraculous powers, but that it was his custom to use them only on preper 


has rightly explained his meaning. 


| 
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becastans; so that St. Paul ought to have written MI, if Mr. Lindsey / 
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* they should not be employed to proteßt himself from the 


« calamities and distresses, to which human nature is inci. 
* dent. Had he, when made in the likeness of men, saved 
< himself by miracles from all the evils of humanity, where 
© had been his conflict, ms victory, bis triumph ? or where 
e the consolation and benefit his followers derive from his 
© example, his merit, his crown? Sufferings were the theatre, 
* on which he displayed his divine virtues; and they were 
© both the ground of his advancement to the glorious office 


© of our redeemer, and the natural means of inspiring him 


* with compassion to all who were to follow him“. These 
observations are extremely just, as Mr. Lindsey will assured- 
ly grant, and exhibit in the most striking light the beneyo- 
lence and humility of our Saviour, who, for the salvation of 
mankind, voluntarily submitted to the severest discipljne ; 


but surely he cannot be said to have divested himself of his 
miraculous powers, because he did not exert them on such 
occasions, and for such purposes, as would have impaired or 
destroyed the dignity and authority of the works themselves, 


and deprived his followers of the consolation and benefit of his 


example, his merit, and his crown, That he employed them 


not in a way, in which it was peculiarly necessary that they 


Should not be employed, is no proof that he was divesled of 
them, but only that he knew when to employ them properly. 
He, who strictly appropriated them to their proper intention, 
who made the only wise use, that could be made of them, 
who had them always in readiness, and applied them, 
wherever they were wanted, possessed them fully and effec- 
tually, which surely can never be the meaning of the verb 
EXEYYWTE, | | : 

The humility of Jesus Christ, so much magnified by St. 
Paul, could not consist in refraining from an useless, osten- 
tatious, and selfish display of his miraculous powers, that 
is, from performing miracles without any view to the glory 
of God and benefit of mankind, but solely for his oron glory 
and advantage. The performing such miracles would have 
been not so much the contrary of humility, as of r925dom. 
It would indeed have been extreme folly ; because it would 
have disparaged both himself, and Him that gent him, and 
defeated the very intention, for which he came into the 
world. It was impossible that Christ should have been 


* Farmer's Inquiry into Christ's Temptation, pp. 71, 72, as clad If | 
the learned Biſhop of Carlisle in his Reflections on the Life and Character 
& Chr, DS — 
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guilty of such absurdity, and it is next to impossible that 
the apostle should have spoken in such high terms, of the 
avoiding of so obvious a misapplication. 

A prudent and temperate use of his miraculous powers, 
ac has been seen, had the most direct tendency to exalt him, 
and did finally exalt himz to the highest degree of esteem 
and veneration, by producing conviction in a large prepor- 
tion of mankind, that he was indeed the 5on of the living God, 
and thus bringing them to salvation ; whereas a promiscuous 
and undistinguishing exertion would almost Certainly have 
left him under the effects of that general contempt, which 
attended his first appearance, and have availed little or no- 
thing towards the conversion of the world, that is, towards | 
the glor of God, and benefit of mankind. If therefore ; 
Christ's miraculous powers were the form of God of which 
the apostle speaks, that form of God would have appeared 

most conspicuously by such an exertion of them, as most 
promoted the end for which they were bestowed, viz. by | 
using them discreetly and sparingly. This very use he made | 
of them, and consequently was so far from emptying himself | 
of the form of God in this sense, that he displayed it to the — 
very best advantage. We are therefore under the necessit | 
of looking for some other form of God, of which he did 
empty himself, and this will lead us to a pre- existent state, 
to that glory, which he had with God before the world was. 
Of this therefore he e , himself, when in obedience to 
the father's will he became man; and this obedience he 
carried to the most meritorious degree, by dying an ignomi- 
110us and cursed death upon the cross. I | 
| To say that he might have rescued himself by a miracle, by 
is only saying that, after he bad gone thus far, it was still in | 
his choice whether he would be the Saviour of the world. 
This was a miracle, which would not have discovered the | 
form of God to be in him, which could not have proved his | 
miraculous powers to have been {rom God; because it | 
would have counteracted God's gracious purpose in sending 
im to save the world, and which God could never authorize 
him to perform; it may seem that it was not in his power to 
perform it. Mal, says he, shail I say, Father, gave me 
Jrom this hour? but for this cause came I unlo this hour. 
Ether, all things are possible unto thee, take away this cup 
Jrom me. The power to save him from this trying hour, to 
tare from him this most bitter cup, was plainly in the Ca- 
ther. His humility therefore in this particular situation did 
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degree, so shall it be proportiovally attained by all those, 
who shall follow his steps in bringing forth the fruits of an 
humble spiritt. . 1 | 


* When he had offered up prayers and supplications, with strong cry- 
ing and tears, unto him that was able to save him from death, and was 
« heard in that he feared,” Heb. v. 7. Exauditus est, ita ut metu li- 
beraretur, Werrtein in lc. Amo 11 waCea;, a metu, quum oraret, Patel, 
si fieri potest ut hic calix transeat. Nam in illa obtestatione duo sunt, 
„ e, xa 'n maennec, Metus et deprecatio mortis. A metu acceptus 
est a Deo, a deprecatione mortis, non est auditus. Scaliger in loc. 


+ A passage of Clement's Epistle (sect, 16) has a manifest resembiance 
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To return to the apostle John, if he had really intended 
in one word to teach us, that the logos was God in an in- 
ferior sense, it may appear, from what has been said about 
the article, that he could have used no other phraseology 
than fc o Nec; and that he did really so intend, there 
could hardly, I think, be clearer evidence, than is afforded 
by the whole following context. If this therefore be the 
true explication of this portion of scripture, as I have the 
most serious conviction, it appears at once, why the apostle, 
in the sequel of his gospel, never speaks of his great master 
by the name of logos. He was to write his life, that is, an 


account of what he taught and acted, while he conversed 
among men. By the name of Jesus Christ he was known in 


the world, and with the strictest propriety that name is used 
A | . . > 
through the whole history. 'The introduction however ex- 


pressly informs us, that Jesus Christ is the person, there 


styled logos. 


to this passage of St, Paul, and deserves a brief consideration.“ Christ, 
says he, „ is of the humble- minded, not of those, who exalt themselves 
« over his flock. The scefitre of the majesty of God, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
„came not with ostentation of personal consequence and superiority, 
„though he might have done so, but in humility of mind.” If he had no 


pre-ex:8tence, it could in no degree have depended on himself, in What 


circumstances he should be born into the world, and taking the verb be; 
in this sense, it could not have been said, oo Ne ey KO TY e KAT = 
dvs. If it be alleged, that the verb wafer, &c. respects not the 
circumstances of his birth, but the manner of exercising his extraordinary powers, 
there will «till be no room for u Gamer; His liberty in this respect 
must have been I1mited by the intention of his commission. Within that 
tention he might employ them at his discretion; but, if it be possible to 
concerve, that he could ever have wished to triverse that intention, God 
woud undoubtedly have interposed, and not have suffered his gracious 
councils to have been frustrated, by the weakness of his minister. When 
!t was once determi” <, that he should be a suffering Redeemer, it was 
in ihe nature of the thing impossible that he should be miraculously pre- 
Served from sufferings, except so far as might be necessary to prevent a 
moſent death, before the completion of his ministry. But this was deter- 

mined long before he was born of his mother Mary, as is most evident from 
ine prophecies cited by Clement in this very section. It is plain to me 
laerefore, that 4 OUVRjL0v2G refers to a prior state, in which, because it 
was most acceptable to God, he is supposed to have made the choice of 
wing markind in a way, that so signally recommended bis humility, and 
Consgquently that this epistle gives no countenance to the opinions of 
Socimus. Sequel, h. 435. | 

But farther, taking the Lord Jesus Christ to have been a mee man, who 
hach 119 existence before he was born into the world, it may be asked, 
with what propriety could this venerable companion and fellow labuurer 
of the apostles style him, The sceßtre of the majesty of God. If it were on 
the sole account of his miraculous endowments, God warked as great, or 
greater /n xiv. 12) miracles by the ministry of other men, of whom 
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It will appear farther, that very many texts, in which Mr. 
Lindsey has indulged a great latitude of interpretation, are 


to be understood in their strict and literal sense, as having 


an indisputable reference to this introductory account. 


cceding probable, that che epistle is the spurious production of a later 


Neither will it be hard to assign a satisfactory reason, why 
the sacred writers insisted principally on the lessons of piety 
and morality, which Jesus taught his disciples, on the 
sanctions, whereon he established his laws, and the actions 
he performed in this his state of humiliation. The chief 
concern of mankind, who were to be judged according to 
their works, was to be informed of the doctrines, which he 
taught, as necessary for their practice ; of the consequences 
which their obedience or disobedience would respectively 
derive upon themselves, and of the evidence, whereby he 
proved his commission from the Father. It was therefore to 


be expected, that all these would be detailed at large, and 


repeatedly and constantly inculcated, - 
With regard to Christ's pre-existence, the knowledge of 
it indeed affords a wonderful motive of our gratitude ; it 


nothing equal to this most magnificent title is ever said by any inspired, 
or uninspired, Christian writer. But consider him as having been a_ 
glorious pre-existent spirit, by whose ministry God created the heawen and the 
earth, with all their wonderful appendages, and it is evident at once why 
he is exclusively styled The sceftre of the majesty of God, and that by patient- 
ly submitting to the amazing degradation immediately specified by Cle- 
ment, he set an example of humility, than which the human mind can 
conceive no greater. Other faithful servants of God had defied the 
ut most vengeance of persecuting tyrants, and the most excruciating pains 
of death; Hey had been stoned, atun atunder, and slain with the word, Heb. xi. 37, 


without murmuring, without wavering in their obedience; but in leaving 


the superlative glory and happiness, which he had enjoyed in heaven, ior 


the purpose of enduring the extreme miseries of human nature, and by 


that means bringing mankind to everlasting life, Jesus Christ was without 


a rival; this was humility not to be contemplated without leaving inde- 
lible impressions on the heart. 


Lasily, though this is not a Socinian, it is certainly an Unitarian epistle ; no 
words could have more plainly distinguished Jesus Christ from God, than 
those we are now considering. He, who was the sceptre of the majesty of God, 


Te 0; of God taken ep and ar «em, could not be the same 


supreme God, the 5cefarre of vubllose majesty he was. The ideas are utterly 
incompatible. If therefore the fathers are to be appealed to, the question 
is decided against the Athanasians, by the testimony of a man, whose 
familiar intercourse with the apostles, excellent understanding, and em! 


nent piety, displayed in this admirable epistle, warrant him for the most 


unexceptionable witness. If we are told, that, in the other epistic 
attributed to him, it is said,“ We ought to think of Christ as of God ; 

here is full proof, that either the word fas without the article, is used in 
that place in a subordinate sense, or what is indeed, for other reasons, Ex- 


age. 
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has the most powerful tendency to excite our admiration 
and astonishment at the love of God and of Christ; and in 
this view, it was highly proper to be communicated. Yet 
was it sufficient to mention it once and again, in a way 
that might make a strong impression, as has, in fact, been 
done both by St. John in this passage, and by St. Paul in 
his epistles; and though they recur not perpetually to it, 
yet both Paul and John, and perhaps other of the sacred 
writers, make frequent allusions to it, using many expressions, 
which can very ill, rather not at all, be explained by any 
other clue of interpretation“. 

Enough has been said to convince us of Christ's exceeding 
dignity and superlative power, which he had with God in 


his former state, to awaken all our grateful affections to- 


wards God, who sent his beloved Son to redeem us from 
sin and death; and towards Christ, who, at so large an ex- 
pense, performed the compassionate office. If we cannot 
comprehend the rationale of the whole plan, nor account 
for the particular measures, by which God's gracious designs 
are accomplished, we expect another life, in which our 
views will be enlarged, in which we shall know, as also we 


are known, and possibly we ourselves may then clearly see 
the propriety of a scheme of salvation, which brought so 


wonderful an humiliation, and so severe sufferings on God's 
_best-beloved and transcendently glorious son. 


In the mean time, we may safely rely on his infallible 


testimony for a matter of fact, of which we could know no- 
thing, but by, his revelation ; and which, when it is revealed, 


is consistent with every idea we can form of his infinite 


perfections. He, who can raise the dead to a new life of 
exceeding happiness and glory, might, it he so pleased, and 


found it properest in the gracious wisdom, which must, 


always direct his counsels, subject a very exalted, but de- 
Need, Being to a temporary humiliation, astonishing to human 
conceptions. But when such an humiliation is made a step 
to the higher exaltation of the meritorious sufferer himself, 


and a means of everlasting salvation to millions of otherwise 


lost and miserable mankind, it may well be considered as a 
most affecting display of all the amiable and adorable attri- 
butes of God. 1 

For the rest, Mr. Lindsey has exceedingly obliged the 
Christian world by the full, free, and candid manner, in 


_ * should be glad to see a rational account of the incarnation on 
2001121 principles. | | F 
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which he has set forth his own sentiments, and thereby sub- 
mitting them to be fairly examined by the only test of re. 
vealed truth. It is but just to allow, 


—— — Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent, etiam hac defensa fuissent. 


Above all, he cannot be sufficiently commended for the ex- 


ample he has set of true integrity by his resignation, and of 


true piety, and a true Christian spirit, by his writings. 
Whether his leading principle be right or wrong, he has 


done good service by a happy illustration of numerous por— 


tions of scripture, and in his two learned works furnished 
out such a demonstration of the strict and proper unity of 
God, that if Christians would but attend to his arguments 


without prejudice, and allow them their due weight, Atha- 
nasianism would never more show its deformed head, and 


Christianity would become the religion of reason, without 


which it cannot be the religion of revelation. 


If his particular tenets be wrong, they ought to be scru- 
tinized and exploded, and himself indifferent to every thing, 


but truth, will have no objection. If they are right, fair 
examination will give them the establishment, to which 
they are entitled, in ingenuous minds. Human authority 
has too long tyrannized in another's province; at present 
however there seems to be a Spreading inclination in our 
kingdom to own an exclusive allegiance to Christ. This 


free spirit, that disdains to be shack led by the barbarous 
philosophy of an ignorant age, affords the most pleasing 
prospect with regard to the rising generation, and if it be 
persisted in, and zealously cultivated, will exceedingly en- 


large the present stock of scripture- knowledge. The toys 


and clouds of pre- concei ved opinions may, for a while, in- 


commode the serious inquirer; but what is most to be 


feared, and what has hitherto obstructed the reformation of 


religious errors, more than all the racks and faggots of an 


inquisition, is that gross darkness, in which selfish affections 
wrap the human understanding. He therefore, who wishes 


to succeed in this important inquiry, must woo honest truth, 


for her own sake, without a dower; and, whosoe ver 18 
once convinced of her inestimable worth, will not theretore 
reject her, because she will not lead him to temporal dignt- 
ties and emoluments. N „„ oo 

That God is strictly and properly one, is the first princt- 
ple of natural religion; that the Father is the one God, 
without a rival and without a fellow, that Jesus Christ, 
during his residence on garth, was a man in all thungs malle 
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like unto his brethren, Heb. ii 17. that in no state he was, 
or can be, equal to his Father, are the primary truths of reve- 
lation, on which the whole edifice is built; and conse- 
quently the Athanasian doctrine of three equal Gods, or 
what is the same thing, . equaly Tr00, is 
the plainest contradiction that can be to every thing, that 
deserves the name of religion, or can be defended as such 
on any principles whatsoever. It is not wonderful there- 
fore, that some well-intending and zealous friends of Christ- 
janity, Shocked at the heathenish features of Athanasianism, 
as it is established under the horrid sanction of everlasting 
damnation, should have started from it with a little more 
apprehension than was necessary, and pursued a line of ex- 
plication, which, at least, gives us reason for absurdity, and 
religton for superstition ; a religion, which teaches the unity 
of God in the strictest sense, and withholding divine worship 
from no person, to whom the scriptures command it to be 
paid: For to use the words of an author* well versed in 
these matters, © It is certain that Christ is no where di- 
_ © rectly commanded to be prayed to through the whole 
« New Testament,“ and the same may, with equal cer- 
tainty, be said of the Holy Spirit, if indeed the Holy Spirit 
be a person, and not the influence and energy of God. 


* Ben Mordecai, Letter iii. p. 105. 
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NorTariNG seems to have occasioned more confusion in 
the minds of Christians in general, and even of some, from 
whom better things might have been expected, than per- 
petually using the word worship, and making it the founda- 
tion of arguments, without fixing to it any definite idea. 
It is necessary first to know what we dispute about, before 
we can argue to any good purpose. Let us try therefore if 
we cannot confine this slippery word by some tolerable de- 
finition, that we may talk no longer in the dark, nor enter- 
tain suspicions of one another, that have an evil effect on 
the peaceful spirit of Christianity. 


Suppose we should say, that to worsbip is, by some bodily 
external, or mental and internal act, to express our concep- 
tions of the dignity and perfections of the person worshipped, 
of his authority over us, our obligations to him, our connec- 
tion with and dependance on him. This is all that I find 
in my own idea of worship; and I am persuaded, that no 
one will think it much deficient, who is attentive to the im- 
pressions, which the word makes upon his mind, So tar 
as we proportion those expressions to the natural dignity 
and merit of the object, to the authority he has a right to 
exercise over us, to the benefits we have received, or with 
reason expect to receive from him, so far we perform acts ot 
reasonable and well- grounded worship, which, because they 
are right and fit, it is our duty to perform. That worship, 
which enters into the acts and offices of religion, is religious 
worship, all other may be called civil worship. = 


_ 
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To God alone, who is above all, and through all, and in 
all, the supreme creator, governor, and lord of all things, 
Supreme worship can be due, and to pay that to any other 
dein in the universe, would be the grievous sin of idolatry. 
In this even Jesus Christ can have no share; because this 
would be to set him up as the rival of his father, and to give 
him that equality with God, which he, in the fullest manner, 
and 1pon all occasions, disclaimed ; it would, in fact, be to 


og ace a Anger of — and counteract the Whole 
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the next greatest Tüthortty. is entitled on these accounts to 
our next highest regards, 1, e. to such worship as is suited 


to his dignity ad merit, to the benefits he has bestowed, 


and still has to bestow, to the derived nature, and delegated 
powers, which he holds from God; and if such worship 
makes a necessary part of our religious Service, $0 far he 
receives, and is entitled to religious worship. 

Those, therefore, who from some instances, which the 
fnd in the scripture, and some which they think they find, 
of worship paid to Jesus Christ, argue that he is the supreme 
God, do not argue fairly. To make their reasoning con- 
clusive, they ought first to prove, that the worship is such 
in kind and degree, as belongs only to the supreme God. 
Otherwise the same sort of argument would prove that 
Cornelius, who worshipped Peter, and St. John, who wor— 


mmpped the angel, worshipped each the supreme God. 


Much abuse has been thrown on Unitarian Christians, by 


men of more zeal than discretion, as if they were either 
guilty of idolatry by worshipping a creature, or on the other 


side ungratefully withhold from their Saviour all worship 


whatsoever. If the matter were duly considered, no reason, 
| think, would be found, for either of these unkind asper- 
$10Ns, 

Those Pan who pay to Jesus Christ the highest 
acts of worship, professedly worship him as the dclegate of 
God, and with such worship as they think is justly due to 
his high office and character, carefully distinguishing the 
vicege rent from the supreme Lord, who / conferred his 
autho Wilt whom through him they ultimately Ny worship, and 
grounding their practice on $CIIPtUre-CXPress1ons, interpreted | 
und: oubtedly by their best understanding. For my own 
bart, t could not help being convinced by the arguments of 
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the learned Benjamin Ben Mordecai*, that such worship 
from such men is entirely free from the malignancy of 
idolatry. 147 % 7 

On the contrary, those who proceed with the greatest 
caution in this respect, yet certainly do many things ex- 
pressive of their regard, of their reverence, love, and gra- 
titude to Jesus Christ, of their dependence on, and con- 
nexion with him, i. e. they worship him. To baptize in 
his name, to commemorate his death by the communion of 
his body and blood, to own him publicly, in their solemn 
acts of devotion, for their redeemer, their appointed king and 
judge ; to address their petitions to the father in his name, 
and to declare their hopes of the precious promises, of re- 


ceiving life and immortality, through hig mediation, and as 


his disciples, are acts, which, if done in honour of any other 
person, with whom they had no such important relation, 
would be exceedingly criminal. To acknowledge him, as 


 ' exalted to God's right hand in heaven, to make ascriptions 


to him of blessing, honour, glory and power, is avowing a very 
high degree of veneration for him, and may justly be ac- 


counted another instance of worship. N 


It is true, they have scruples about addressing to him 
prayers and thanksgivings; but perhaps these are justly 
withheld. If the addressing them would infer supreme 
divinity, they are certainly withheld justly. I cannot think, 


however, that it is a good reason, that is usually alleged, 


that we know not whether God has given, and Christ re- 
ceived powers, adequate to the hearing of addresses made 
in all places at the same timef. . He, who is appointed head 
over all things to the church, the mediator, high-priest and 
king of Christians, who is to be the final judge of mankind, 


Letter iii. pp. 100, 101, 102. | 

+ The amnihresence (Sequel, p. 72.) and omnicience of Jesus Christ are 
neither of them scripture-terms and had better be avoided. Our Saviour 
may have all the information, necessary for the management of his me- 
diatorial kingdom, without being strictly either omniscient or omni 
present. From his local motion in coming down from heaven we know 
he was not omnipresent, and he could not be omniscient, because he did 
not know the day of judgment, and because the revelation, which fc signified 
by his angel unto his servant John, was first given unto himselt by God, Rev. I. J. 
Nevertheless we have full evidence that he is privy to all our thoughts 


and prayers, at all times and places; if this were not so, he could not 


truly have said, Whatzever ye hall ast (of the Father) in my name, that will 1 
ao; if ye ak any thing in my name, I will do it. John xiv. 13, 14. I am he that 
warcheth the hearts and reins. Rev. ii. 23. Even in his humiliation be 
thoroughly knew what was in man, and needed not that any should ask him; 
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and to judge them according to their works, could not be 
qualitied for these high offices without a particular ac- 
quaintance with the affairs of men. To suppose the con- 
trary would be to degrade him from the authority, which we 
naw must last till he hath subdued every enemy, and 
triumphed over death and the grave, and put his faithful 
<crvants in possession of immortality and glory. The best, 
and indeed I think, the only reason to justify the withholding 
this particular kind of worship from Jesus Christ would be, 
if it should appear that it is not the will of God, that 
pleseings should be asked of the minister, who dispenses 
them, but of the original giver of every good and every 


perfect gift. How this point is, we can know nothing but 


by revelation, and by that only the question must be tried. 
Jesus Christ certainly puts in no such claim for himself, 


who always prayed to his Father, and constantly commanded 
his disciples to pray to the Father only; and St. Paul seems 
to be in full agreement with him, when he says, In every 

thing by prayer and supplication and thanksgiving, let your. 


requests be made known unto God, Phil. iv. 6. The question 
however is not without its difficulties, and though I am well 


convinced, that there is no command in scripture for ad- 


dressing prayers to Jesus Christ, yet I have never been able 


to satisfy myself, that the practice may not be grounded on 


scriptural examples. 


o 


Of all the passages usually quoted, as instances of the 


invocation of Jesus Christ, I do not see that any one can 


fairly be interpreted to that sense, except those few, where 


the verb «rxaxupar and its participles occur; and even in 
these there may be some reasonable doubt, whether invo-. 
_ cation of Christ by prayer be really meant; because the 


} 


be saw into the most secret thoughts and purposes, of all those whom 


- he had to deal with, and often showed plainly that he did so, by re- 
moving the latent prejudices of his weaker friends, and obviating their 
scveral doubts and dithculties, as they arose in their own minds, before 
* they durst give utterance to them ; by answering such objections as had 
been made only, in private, or at least out of his heaying ; by refuting 
* every plausible pretence, and laying open the most artful stratagems of 
* ki: inveterate enemies.“ Reflections on the Life and Character of Christ, Ec. 
where the following texts are cited, Matt. ix. 4, Mark 11. 8, 1x. 33, 34, 35, 
Luke v. 22, vi. 8, Ix. 47, xi. 17, John vi. 61, 70, xvi. 6,30. It therefore 


it his human state he possessed this superlative degree of knowledge, 


by whatever means he possessed it, surely it has not been impaired by his 
txXaltation, „ e 

To say chat this was temporary, and to cease at the end of the apostolic 
age, with the death of the apostle John, is a short way of removing the 


difhculty, but can, in my opinion, by nv accommodation be made consistent 


* 


4 
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» verb has other significations, not ill adapted to the context; 
But before we proceed to consider these significations, it 
will be proper to examine one text, which is always alleged 
| by those, who are advocates for praying to the mediator, 
N and which indeed, at first sight, seems to look a little that 
, way. This is the text of John, v. 22, 23. The Father 
i Judgeth no man, but has committed all judgment to the Son; 
| that all men Should honour the Son, (even) as they honour the 


. Famer,  - g 
1 Some readers are probably misled, by the emphatical word 
4 even, into a belief, that our Saviour here claims to himself 
N every degree and kind of honour, to which the Father has 


a right. That word however has no correspondent term 
in the original, but is the unauthorized addition of our 
translators. The verb 7waw indeed signifies to honour in 
every sense, in which honour can be paid; but as it does 
not in itself imply one kind of honour more, than any other, 


9 "AE d py * I" 
r „ 
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| its meaning must always be governed and restricted by the 
3 context, where it occurs; otherwise, when it is said, honour 
I _ thy father and thy mother, honour the king, &c. we might 
9 suppose ourselves commanded to invocate, and pray to, our 
A parents and the king ; but that would certainly be to honour 
1 them in a too eminent degree. The necessary restriction, 
A with many express declarations of holy scripture, and'in particular with 


the text of St. Paul, 1 Cor. xv. He must reign till Will these words allow 
us to suppose a re-assumption (Sequel, p. 78.) of suspended authority: 
He mut reign till he hath ſiut all enemies under his feet. The lait enemy that hall 
be destroyed is death, Now death will be destroyed only by the resurrection 
of the dead, and the triumph of life and immortality. To be a king with. 
out the knowledge of the most ,moterial concerns of his kingdom, and 
without power to regulate them, is to be a king of little consequence. 
It it be replied, that Christ's kingdom is merely figurative, and consists 
in the knowledge, and practice, and influence of truth and righteoumess 
(Sequel, p. 77), what can St. Paul mean, when he says, Then cometh the end, 
when he 5hall have delivered up the kingdom to Ged, even the Father, i. e. when 
he shall be no longer a king? Truth and righteousness will flourish most 
in the society of tried, and purified, and glorified spirits, of the epirits of 
just men mate hcrfect, who are not in expectation, but in actual possess10n 
I their reward, where there shall be no more temfration and no more 2. 
If this therefore be the full and sole meaning of Christ's reigning, his 
power will then be most complete, when it shall have been already 
delivered ih and resigned to God, that is, when it shall be no more. I can 
never persuade myself that such is the language of revelation.” '' 
The tollowing very valuable addition to this note was communicated by 
the same judicious friend, to whom a like obligation has been acknowledged 
above. Erasmus Schmidius, the compiler of an excellent concordance 
%to the Greek Testament, and author of some notes on the N. T. con- 
« siders, Acts iti, 21, axes Xpever ATIXETEOTROESYS AS parallel to axpi; ar by 
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in the present case, is found in the very next words; for 
our Saviour adds, He, that honoureth not the Son, honoureth 
not the Father, which Sent him. It is plain therefore that 
the honour here meant must be such, as being paid to the 
H includes the Father also; that is, it is a common honour, 
in which they are jointly concerned; but there never was 
a time, when honour by prayer, paid to the Father ex- 
clusively, was not ; there never will be a time, when it will 
not be, true and acceptable honour. Honouring by prayer 
therefore cannot be the honouring intended in this text ; 
because that honour may acceptably be given to the Father 
without the Son. : 

We shall understand our Saviour right, I am convinced, 
if we interpret the verb of that respect and reverence, which 
is due to the Father's delegate, due to him, to whom all 


judgment is committed, and because it is committed, by the 


Father, Our Lord had produced abundant evidence of his 
divine commission, and the exercise of his powers, which he 
had already begun, would necessarily draw after it, in all 


who received him, the same reverential regard, as if God, 


who acted by him, had been personally present, In this 


sense they would honour the Son, as they honoured the 


Father, viz. by acknowledging the Father's authority and 


0 rug £425 oro Tv; modes avre, | Cor. xv. 25, and o det eparor I:Zaobzs, to 
| * 9% bre Caomnwvery, To this Raphelivs agrees, and having shown from 


+ four or five passages in Polybius that avoxareoracy; has the signification 


of the restoration of peace and order, after a tumult or rebellion, as in 
*'the following instance among others, WT; &%y EX TS YEYouoTO0; HIVNWLATCS big 


© TY) © T0XQXTEGTETH Oy Ta xata Ty my, he goes on thus, Quorum locorum + 


© attenta consideratio, pulchre ostendit veram hujus vocis significationem, 
et ni fallor, verbis Petri accommocatissimam. Dominatur enim jam 


nunc quidem Dominus noster, sed, in medio inimicorum suorum; Ps. cx. 2. 


qui undique regnum ipsius attentant, neque unquam a bellis conquiescers 
* Sinunt, tumultuantes, et, conspiratione facta, imperii ejus jugum e. 
* cutere conantes, Ps. ii. 1, 2, 3, neque prius ha turbæ conticescent, 


quam Pater omnia subjecer it filio wo, Tum demum ſiet illa ar 


* quando deletis hostibus, rebusque compositis, et in eum in quem 
* oportebat statum restitutis, Deo Patri regnum; nefaria defectione tur- 
„batum, tandem pacatum Christus reddet.” Whoever shall consult the 
Greek, 1 Cor, xv. 25, will, I believe, be convinced, that, instead of 
Per :bjecerit filio, Raphelius ought to have said Filins mbyecerit 5ibi. 
Christ will then have no more enemies to subdue, when deach hal 
* be destroyed, and gin shall receive its due correction; he will have no 
: m9 occasion to protect or reward his servants, When he has raised 
0 them up to eternal liſe, and given them seats in the kingdom of heaven. 
Theie acts therefore of regal authority he can exercise no longer.” 
Dr. Jortin's Discourses concerning the Truth ef the Christian Religion, p. 142, 
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the Son's to be one and the same“. On the contrary, he 
who in defiance of such authentic credentials, should reject 
him, would, as it immediately follows, dishonour not the Fon 
but the Father who had sent him. The contempt shown t, 
the great delegate of God, so incontestably commissioned 
would fall ultimately on God himself; because it would be 
rejecting his fullest attestation. ELSE 
Fo return to the verb £7manouer ; there is no doubt but it 
frequently signifies invocation by prayer. In the Septuagint 
version of the Old Testament this meaning is very common, 
see 1 Kings xviii. where the verb is repeatedly so used: 


vet he would give no forced interpretation to the expression, 


who should translate res ermanuuirc To ers ow, Acts ix. 14. 
and 7018 ETIXAAY putvorg To ovoud Y Kp nu Inos Xp, 1 Cor. i. 2. 


those, who are called or su7rnamed after thy name, the name 


of the Lord Jesus. This is no uncommon construction 
of Greek passive verbs, and is to the full as grammatical, a 
(IS eTwTwIyrav rc XOYI% TV bes, Rom. 111, 9 or OPOYOUUDY 
Terre unT 1 Cor. ix. 17. In this sense Dr. Hammond EX- 
plains 1 Cor. i. 2. as a general designation of the followers 
and disciples of Christ. . 5 

ETmaxcue signifies also to appeal to, as a witness of a 


| fact, EY de Jactprupt Toy bee emmanyuai 2. Cor. 11. 23. to appeal 


to as a judge, KRanaps e.. Acts . j © hose 
therefore, who are said ermaxarbai ro orour, &. May be consi- 
dered as appealing to the name, that is, the authority and 
judgment of Jesus Christ, appealing from the rigorous law of 
Moses, which inseparably connected sin and death, or from 
the law of nature, which held out but a very obscure view 
of futurity, to the merciful law of Jesus Christ, which assures 
pardon and reward to the penitent believer. In this sense 


* This appears to me to be precisely what St. Paul means, when he 
says, That every tongue may confers that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the 
Father. Owning Jesus Christ to be the delegate of God, is, in fact, owning 
and submitting to the authority of him, who in the most effectual manner 
authenticated his commission. whe SF | 


+ This construction is very usual in verbs that by becoming passive 
do not likewise become intransitive, and is easy to be accounted tor Hom 
the nature of fass;ve verbs, which denote the receiving of something by 
their subject; so that 014X010 hiker FETFOTEV KA May be resolved by FAT Xs Wa 
TG TG» ον⁰ðÜ‚, receive the act of entrusting a dispensation, i. e. tne 
act of entrusting a dispensation is done to me; and ETWLANGU p04 TO o 
is T&7%@ To £7%\6 To 91044 08, the act of giving the addition of thy name 
is done to me. For whatever zeason Xenophon could say Ts Ts 794e17% 78 
\ for the same he might hate 
said, os T4 K nrig rer T 004% ATANWITO | 
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the verb may seem to be used, 1 Pet. i. 17. t Tar 
lle Ut, &c. If you call upon the Futher (appeal to the Fa- 


ther) who roithout respect to persons judgeth according lo 


ery man's work, The Father is here represented as a judge, 


and Christians as bringing their cause before him. 
The former of these significations would give a commo- 
dious sense, in all the texts, in which it is applied to Jesus 
Christ, except Acts vii. 59. and the latter in that also: For 
St. Stephen, when he said, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit, 
(7X44, may be represented as appealing from the unjust 
sentence of his inhuman judges to the righteous tribunal of 
ſesus Christ; but still the petition would remain, and there- 
fore most probably it is here used in the sense of invoking, 
calling 40. | . | | 
If Stephen were at this time under the influence of the 


Holy Spirit, and the vision still presented the Lord Jesus to 


his eyes, it is no more extraordinary that he should say, Lord 
Jeus, receive my $pirit*, than that the disciples endangered 


by a storm, when they had yet no true conception of his real 


dignity, Should say, Lord gave us, we perisn. We daily ask 


of one another, what we know or think to be within the 


power of men to grant, without accounting it any matter of 
religion at all. But the difficulty is to conceive that the 


vision continued so long (viz.) till he could be hauled out 
of the city; which, though it was dispatched with all the 


hurry and eagerness of a popular tumult, must have taken 
up some time; and even supposing the vision to be over, 
Stephen might consider the extraordinary favour of Christ's 


having just visibly discovered his acceptance of him, as a 


zuthcient justification for doing, what in other circumstances 
he would not have done. It may be presumed however, 
that the sacred writers would not have left an indispensable 
Christian duty under so great obscurity. _ i 

We are by some supposed to have full authority for ad- 
dressing prayers to Jesus Christ, in this text, Rev. v. 8. 
the four beasts, and the four and twenty elders fell down 


— — 


ore the Lamb, having every one of them harps and golden 


als full of odours, which are the PRAYERs of Saints. These 
prayers of saints were not addressed to Jesus Christ; for 
they are represented under the emblem of odours in golden 


uals, not yet offered, but which, as it should seem, he, as 


Mr. Haines's interpretation, © Lord of Jesus,“ is to me extremely 
improbable. If the historian had so meant, he could easily have wrote 
Kues 75 Inos. | 1 | 
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the great Christian high-priest, was to offer to his Father: 
accordingly when these prayers are offered to God, they are 


no longer in golden vials, but an angel (on this occasion, it 


should seem, the representative of Christ) came and stood a- 
the altar, having a golden censer, and there was much incense 
given unto him, that he Should offer it with the prayers of all 
s4ints upon the golden altar, which was before the throne, and 
the smoke of the incense, which came with the prayers of the 
Saints, ascended up before God, Rev. viii. 3, 4. 
In these chapters of this prophetic book we certainly 
have a symbolical representation of the Christian worship, 
in which there is no prayer addressed to Jesus Christ; but 
we may safely join in the new song, and ay, Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain, to receive power, and riches, and 


wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing ; 


we may safely join with every creature, which is in heaven, 
and on the earth, and under the earth, and such as are in the 


ge, in saying, Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power be 


unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for 


ever and ever. Rev. v. 12, 13. 


In these scriptural acknowledgments of the high state and 
dignity of our blessed Redeemer, no Christian, I am per- 
suaded, of whatever denomination, would refuse to join; 
and for the rest, to use the words of a good writer of the 
last generation“, © It is a most undeniable truth, that if we 


direct all our praises, prayers, and petitions, primarily to 
c the Father, through the merits and mediation of the Son, 


«6 


and by the assistance and guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
our religious worship will most certainly be conformable 
to the gospel style, and prescriptions ; which, whatever 
« opinion be truest in eculalion, cannot but (in all hy- 
« potheses) be acknowledged to be g and sufjictent in 
« practice.” 4 e e 

It is exceedingly unaccountable, and exceedingly un- 
happy, that those, who hold the power among us, so often 
appealed to, so often entreated, either do not see, or act as 
it they did not sec, this most wndentable truth; that they 
cannot of themselves understand, or understanding will not 
own, that the single effort, glorious as it was, of the first 
reformers who had neither all the dispositions, nor all the 
knowledge, necessary for so great an undertaking, was not 


likely entirely to throw off that monstrous accumulation of 


* See the quotation in a Letter to Mr. R M. p. 380 of the ſolio edition 
bf Dr. Clarke's works, 1736. | | — 5 
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corruptions which had well-nigh smothered Christianity. 
Ob, that they could be animated by the consideration, that 
a more liberal and scriptural establishment would introduce 
harmony, love, and peace, instead of variance, hatred, strife 
into the Christian church ; that it would procure them the 
blessings of thousands, whose consciences are now cruelly 
oppressed, and send down their names to the latest genera- 
tions, as men, whom God had raised up for universal bene- 
factors to mankind ! Hear the groans of thy servants, O God, | Wh PE 
and turn the hearts of these great men, that they may do that, p 
which would be vo honourable to themselves, that which they | hoc { 
are bound to do, in obedience to thee, and to thy christ; that 
they may purge religion from every thing that offends, from 
every thing that corrupts ils purity, or enfeebles its powers ; 
that so it may effectually lay hold of the hearts and consciences | 
f men, and bring them to conviction and repentance of all 
their Sins; hear this my earnest prayer, Holy Father, I be- | 
s:cch thee, through Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 


SECOND POSTSCRIPT. 
SATISFACTION. 


. | 


MAN well-disposed and serious Christians find them- 
selves greatly shocked by the Unitarian doctrine, because 
they think an infinite satisfaction was necessary to appease 
the wrath, and conciliate the favour of an infinttely just and 
offended God; and if Jesus Christ was not strictly and 
properly infinite, he could not make the satisfaction required; } 

but mankind still remain liable to all the penalties of sin, 
and without hope of pardon and salvation. This is the 
argument, which, I am convinced by experience, weighs 
more than almost all others, with very many honest men, in 
the scale of Athanasianism, if it is not the only one that 
fixes them to the party. There is bowever nothing in it, 
more than mere appearance, as the proper application of a 
few zelf-evident prineiples will effectually demonstrate. 
| If the 77finite satisfaction is to be made by an infinite 
Being, then certainly it is not to be had. No external 
power can control a Being infinite in all perfections, or 
subject him to any sufferings or punishment whatsoever. 
If he could be controlled in any respect, he could not be in 

all respects inſinite. CE ON ms Wy 
Again; as he could not be compelled to make an in- 
voluntary satisfaction, so neither could he make such an one 
as would serve the turn, that is, he could not undergo 
sufferings and punishment voluntarily. An infinite, and as 
the word implies, seHerxistent Being, cannot subject himself 
— | to sufferings or debasemeut of any kind: For then he 
would not possess his attributes by the necessity_of Þ!s 
nature; but he, who is unchangeable and impassible, 


might sometimes be the weakest, sometimes the most 
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would be at the same time changeable and passible; he 
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powerful, sometimes the highest, sometimes the lowest, 
sometimes the happiest, sometimes the most miserable, in 
the scale of existence, as the various occasions of an arbi- 
trary and irrational orthodoxy might call for different 
characters. | e 
But supposing all these absurdities out of our way, to 
whom is the satisfaction to be made? To an 79/inite Being 
ex hypothesi. Are there therefore more infinite Beings 
than one? One may hope that this will not be said; because 
this would be to contradict the certainest conclusions of 
reason, and the most positive assertions of revelation. The 
one infinite Being therefore is to make the infinite satisfac- 
tion to the one infinite Being, that is, to himself. And this 
would be just such a sort of satisfaction as if you should 
forgive the thief, who had robbed you of a considerable 
sum, because you had yourselves replaced the stolen cash 
by removing so much from one of your own coffers to 


another.. | 

Ik any one think to avoid this glaring absurdity by talking 
of the three persons of one and the same Being, is not infinite 
justice the essential attribute of the Son, as well as of the 

Father? If it be, who made the infinzte satisfaction to the 
 Tnfnite justice of the Son? Is not sin equally offensive to 
two persons infinitely, that is, equally just? If the Son could 
not only pardon, but suffer, and be so severely punished, 
to pacify the Father's wrath, why might not the Father also, 
who could not be more offended, pardon sins without an 
mfinilc satisfaction? If, in the divine nature, which, by the 
bye, «has no parts, one part is more just, and-another 
more merciful, let us consider, what an heterogeneous and 
discordant compound we represent God to be. Sober 
reflection ſtarts back with horror from the profane idea. 

To proceed; can a. nie Being, such as man is, be the 
author of an infinite act? If not, can he commit an unte 
offence? The act is to be measured by the powers of the 
person, who does it, not of him to whom it is done: Other- 
wise, when an infant strikes a giant, the force would be in | 
proportion to the strength of the latter. It will not be said, 

that man can be infinite in goodness, because that would be 
to equal him with God; why therefore should we imagine | 
him to be infinite in evil? That would be to adopt the 
impious Manichzan principle of a Being infinitely malig- 
nant, If therefore the offence is finite, what need of an 
"te satisfaction? and if a finite satisfaction was sufficient, 
that was within the capacity of a.ſinite Being. 
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One may continue to ask, what need of a satisfaction at 
all, more than merely the repentance and amendment of 


"the offender, and what sort of mercy. can that be, which 
2-pardons after full reparation has been made? The truth is, 


that satisfaction is no scripture-term, that neither the word 
itself, nor any other of equivalent signification is, otherwise 


than figuratively, applied to Jesus Christ in the whole 


bible. It is said indeed that the gon of man came to give his 
Ie a ransom (ur for many, Matt. xx. 28. and that he 
g dbe himself a ransom. (arravTpor) for all, 1 Tim. ii. 5, 2, e. 


that he was wrpwrn,, a fansomer ; so is Moses express) 


called, Acts vii. 35, not surely, because he paid down a 
full equivalent to the king of Egypt for the service of cr 


hundred thousand slaves ; but figuratively, because the effect 
was the same to the delivered, whom God brought out of 


bondage with a mighty hand and an outstretched arm, by 
the utter destruction of their oppressors, as if a ransom had 


been really paid. If sin and death therefore were real 


persons, to whom a ransom could be literally paid, yet 


might Jesus Christ deliver obedient believers from their 


bondage by an act of power, as indeed he will finally do; 
and his dying to obtain this power is figuratively called a 
ransom, because, though sin and death are no persons, and can 
receive no equivalent, yet the thraldom will be dissolved, 
and his people set free. In the sense of a ransom, Jesus 


Christ could pay nothing to God, because he redeemed 


enslaved mankind not from God, but to him“. Accordingly 
Salvation is said, in the scriptures, to be conferred freely, of 
God's mere grace and mercy ; we are told, that prior to any 
thing done on the part of Christ, God loved the world, ard 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believed in hun, 
Should not perish, but have everlasling life, John iii. 16. 
Where is grace and mercy, where is free pardon, where 
is the obligation to God, if the full value was paid down by 
a more merciful benefactor, before the debt was cancelled * 
The soul that finneth, it ſhall die; this is just, this is con- 
sistent with all that we conceive of God. But where 15 
justice, if the innocent were punished for the guilly ; if he, 
who did uo sin, were sentenced to death, and received the 
wages of sin? The earthly sovereign would assuredly be 
accounted neither just nor merciful, who should pardon a 
repenting criminal on the sole condition, that a raghtea:ts 


e who would see this whole matter most ably determined, ma) 
cansult Ben Mordecai. Letters, v, vi, vii. 
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| man should suffer the penalty of the crime. The good 


master in the parable forgave the immense debt of his in- 
solvent servant, because he defired him, without any previous 


satisfaction, or security for future payment, from a third 


person; and shall the kind Lord of the universe, who knows 


the infirmities of his creatures, and whose mercies are over 


all his roorks, have less tenderness than a good and com- 


F. 


passionate man? tn Hebt character he w t reſented , 


Upon the whole it may seem, that a just and merciful 
God can neither require nor accept a vicarious punishment, 
If he should require it, he would not be — to repent- 
ing sinners, and if he should accept it, he would not be just 
to the righteous sufferer. When therefore it is said, that 
Christ has once Suffered for sins, the just for the unjusl, 
1 Pet. iii. 18. the meaning cannot be that he suffered ins/cad 
of sinners, that punishment, which sinners must otherwise 
have undergone in their on persons; but that he suffered 
for their sale, on account (so the preposition vi most fre- 
quently signifies) of sinners, that he might bring them to God. 
Thus the same apostle informs us that he suffered for us 
(vT4p nuwr) leaving us an example that we Should follow his 
Steps. 1 Pet. ii. 21. His suffering for us, and despising the 
Shame even of crucifixion, afforded us the most affecting 
pattern of love towards men, and obedience towards God, 
and the glory that followed is the most powerful induce- 


ment, that can be conceived, for us also to ger, for him 


(re evrev) Phil, i. 29, and with him, that we also may be 
glorjfied with him. Rom. viii. 17. As Christ suffered for us, 
we are exhorted to suffer for him 5 up nuar, and ref «UT. 


is the Greek; but surely we are not to suffer punishment in 


his eas, _ who did no sin, neither was guile found in his 
mouth, | N 
In this respect therefore Christ may very properly be said 
to have suffered for us, on our account and behalf, viz. to 
manifest his exceeding love to mankind, to teach us by his 
example a ready obedience to all the will of God, and to 
prove to us the consequence of that obedience by his own 
glorious reward; but he Suffered for our Jake, on our behalf, 
in another most important respect; because ufering was 
necessary to qualify him for the exercise of the high office, 
io which God, for our salvation, had appointed him. 
{rough the Suffering of death he obtained the power of a 
Saviour and a udge, was crowned with glory and honour 
and get over the works of God's hands, that 5 might be able 
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to reward his faithful servants. It became him, for tohom 
are all things, and by whom are all things, in bringing many 


Sons unto glory, to make the captain of their galvation perfect 


through sufferings ; for which cause he is not_ashamed to call 
ihem brethren. Forasmuch as the children are partakers of 


flesh and blood, he also took part of the same, that through 


death he might destroy him that had the power of death, that 
rs the Devil ; and deliver them, who, through fear of death, 


dere all their life- lime subject to bondage. In all things it 


behoved him to be made like unto his brethren ; that he might 
be a merciful and faithful high priest in things pertamin, to 


God, to make reconciliation for the sins of the peopie ; i. ©, by 


leading them to repentance to take away the offensireness 
(A ec bea of sin. For in that he humself hath Suffered. being 


tempted, he is able to $uccour them that ure tempted, Heb. il. : 


For we have not an high-priest, which cannot be touched with 
the feeling of our infirmilies; but was in all points temypted 


like as we are, yel without sin, Heb. iv. 15. For these great 


forth, it was right and fit that we should have a sfering 
Redeemer ; but they say not a single word about vicar/ous 


5.260 


— 


punishment, except men will fancy that meaning to be in 
the preposition ve, which, though indeed it be in itself 


capable of that sense, the sacred writers have otherwise 


explained in these and many other texts; and except it 


could be proved, in the first place, that the leyitical sacri- 


fices were ever vicarious ; and secondly, that the word 
sacryfice, when it is spoken of the death of Christ, is ever to 
be taken literally, and not as a mere allusion to the Jewish 
ritual. The very learned Benjamin Ben Mordecaif has 


* How this text can be reconciled to the Socinian notion of Jesus 
Christ, I own I cannot see. The children to be redeemed were partaters 
of flezh and blood, i. e. were men; he therefore who was to redeem them 
(prion) took part of the same for the very purpose, that like them, he might 
become liable to death, to which, if he had been originally a man, he was 
hy nature liable. If ſesus Christ had been always a man, and never au) 
thing but a man, and so set forth in the preachings and writings ot the 
apostles, surely this information was unnecessary, By the very condition 
of human nature he was, like all other men, liable to death. If on the 
contrary he had been a glorious spirit in a pre- existent state, and bad 
been so preached to the Christian converts, it was highly proper ie 
account, by what means, and for what reasons, he became liable to 
suſerings and death, to which eriginally he was not liable. If Jesus Christ 
had never been represented to them, but as a mere man, it would have 
been süffeient to inform them, that by his death le destroyed, &c. without 
saying that be 1% gart of the flech and blood, for the very purpose of dying. 


+ Letter vii. 
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irrefragably demonstrated the negative of both these 
opinions; for which essential service in ridding revelation 
of a doctrine men that had been a reproach to it for many 
ages, by representing the great Father and giver of all mer- 


cies, as a Being of inexorable rigour, the Christian world 
owes him the greatest obligation. 
That which brings about a similar effect, may figuratively 
pe called by the same name. Legal sacrifices removed 
legal impediments, and restored those, who were otherwise 
excluded, to a capacity of joining in the national worship of 
God, and of enjoying civil intercourse with the holy people; 
and the death of Christ reconciled apostatized mankind to 
God, made them to become his people, and him their God; 
by affording the fullest evidence of his divine commission, 
together with the most powerful motives of repentance, and 
by gaining for him the power of conferring eternal life on 
those, who before were dead in trespasses and sins, Consi- 
dered therefore, fguratively as a sacrifice, the death of Christ 
was, in its consequences, of infinitely more importance, 
than all the levitical sacrifices together. The latter sanctified 
to the purifying of the flesh, the former purges our consciences 
from dead works to serve the living God: The latter had 
respect only to temporal blessings and privileges, the former 
opened all the treasuries of heaven to as many as chose to 
avail themselves of it. 5 3 as 
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LAYMAN's SCRIPTURAL CONFUTATION; 
WITH . 4 
A N APPEND IX, 


In which the Tendency and Merits of Dr. Busen s Pub- 5 | 2 
lications are more particularly considered. 1 


Ee 3 1 


on: 


ce Hear: O Israel, the Lord our God is ONE Lord.“ Moses and Jesus 5 == 
Christ. ; 


p Remes therefore how thou hast received and heard; and hold 
fast and repent.” Jesus Christ. 
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Delusa credulitas, æque parata mendacium amplecti ac veritatem, non 
est ea fides, que apud Deum locum justitiæ obtinet. Venerando hoc . 
nomine significatur ea animi affectio, qua Deo veritatis amantissimo Cree 4 
„ dimus aſlirmanti, quod non videmus, non hominibus fallacibus.” | + 
Le CLEUc. Eeisr. Chir. vol. 3, page 139, | 
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True Protestant Principles, 
On which only a separation from Rome can be vindicated, 
and with which every establishment of human dogmas is 


absolutely incompatible. 


T I E only inquire what our Lord Christ and his apostles have 


c commanded men to believe for the attainment of salvation, not 


hat men of later ages have defined by kuman authority; whose 
decrees are not the rule of Christian faith, but only the divinely- 


inspired words which are found in the writings of the apostles.“ 


{imborch. Test. Scrip. chap. vill. 


«© By the religion of Protestants I do not understand the doctrine 
©« of Luther, or Calvin, or Melancthon, nor the confession of Augusta, 


or Genera, nor the catechism of Heidleberg, nor the articles of the 


church of England, nor the harmony of the Protestant confessions; 
e but that wherein they all agree, aud which they all subscribe with 


%a greater harmony, as a perfect rule of their faith and actions; 
and that is the BIBLE; the BIBLE, I say, the BIBLE only is the 


religion of Protestants,” - Chullingworth, chap. vi. page 56. 


The authority of kings, emperors, and princes, is kuman ; the 
authority of councils, synods, bishops, and presbyters is human, 
„the authority of the prophets is divine, and comprehends the sum 
© of religion; and if an angel from heaven preach any other doc- 
© trine, Tt him be accursed.”—Sr [saac Newton on the Apoc, 
page 14. N 


< [t is a most equitable rule, not to lay upon the religion of 
Christ that which be never himself put into it; because it was he 
„himself, that was to deliver it from the Father ready framed, and 
because he never gave authority, even to the apostles themselves, 
* to make any addition to that scheme of doctrine, and salvation, 
© which he delivered to them.” Hoadley's Sermons, quoted by Ben 
Mordecai. Letter I. page 78. 


et is not lawful for men, nor yet for angels themselves, either 


{© to add to, or diminish from it (viz. the Scripture) neither may 


© antiquity, nor customs, nor multitude, nor judgments, nor human 
© wisdom, nor definitive sentences, nor edicts, nor decrees, nor 
** councils, nor visions, nor miracles, be brought in opposition to it; 
but rather, on the contrary, all other things ought to be examined, 
regulated, and reformed by it.“ Confession of Faith of the reformed 
Churches of France, in Datlle's right use of the Fathers. Part li. 
p. 129, 
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To all this the church of England gives her public suffrage, in the 
fullest manner, decreeing in her VI. article, that, “holy scripture 
« containeth all things necessary to salvation so that whatscever is 
is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be 
* required of any man, that it should be believed as an article of 
* faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to salyation ;” and in 
her XX. that, It is not lawful for the church to ordain any thing 
« that is contrary to God's word written, nor besides the same to en. 
4c force any thing to be believed for necessity of salvation;” and 
lastly in her XXI. article, that, © Things ordained even by ge- 
«© neral councils as necessary to salvation, have neither strength nor 
„ authority, unless it may be declared that they are taken out of 


holy scripture.” 


PREFACE. 


Is re-perusing Dr. Randolph's book, I find that I had 
passed over a short passage of his 9th page, on which he 
seems to lay no little stress, though it appeared to me of no 
kind of weight. That therefore he may have no reason to 
complain, that any part of his argument was slighted, I will 
here attempt to do him full justice. ba 
The passage is this, The former necessary existent) is 
da positive idea - necessary the latter /se{/-erislent) a ne- 
gative idea—underived : The first answers to the question 
* what a thing is; the latter to the question whence a 
thing is. The ideas are therefore plainly distinct; and it 
is at least possible to suppose a Being eternal, and ne- 
cessary, and yet not underived.“ This objection was re- 
peatedly urged by Dr. Waterland, and received answers 
which ought to have discredited it for ever. I transcribe 
what I find in the 6th observation on Dr. Waterland's 
Second Defence of his Queries, (note 2d.) 2 
Dr. W. «„ Whether when we say any thing is sel/-eris/ent, 
*© the words (of se) have any positive meaning.—Self- 
** existence is negative Self- existence I have now determined, 
I think upon plain reasons, that it is negative only.” _ 
Dr. C. The manifest absurdity of this assertion has been 
ully and distincilùj shown in the following words, in a 
* book intitled The Modest Plea, &c.“ Self. existent, 
being the same as unoriginate, is (Some think) merely a 
* negative character. But this is a great mistake. For though 
the word unoriginate, according to the grammatical com- 


position of it, is negalive; yet the idea expressed by it is 


** positive ; as you will see by the like case in other words, 
The word 7n/inite, according to the grammatical com- 
position of it, is merely negative: but when we say, God 
is infinite or immenie, the idea is not a bare negative, a 
mere negation of bounds, but denotes the positive greatness 
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« of that whose existence is declared to be immense. 80 
endless with regard to duration, though the word indeed 
« is negative, yet the thing signified by it (eternity) is not 
* negative, but a real and positive duration. In like manner, 
te unoriginale or underived, though the words themselves are 
e merely negative, yet the thing expressed by them is not 
« a mere negation of being derived, but a real and positive 
« ground and foundation of existence in the substance itself, 


which is properly expressed by necessary existence. Ac. 


e cording to your way of arguing, all the attributes of God 
* may as well be turned into mere negatives; his unity into 
e not being more than one; his omniscience into not being 
ce ignorant of any thing; his omnipotence, into not bei 


* limited in power; his omnipresence, into not being absent 
« from any place : Nay, his very existence itself may as well 
« be said to be a mere negation, as the necessity of his er- 
c 75tence, or his self-eristence.”—* The Doctor was referred 


* to this before, and he takes notice of it in his page 218, 


without pretending to make any the least answer to it. 


We see now how staunchly Dr. Randolph follows his 
leader, not only in repeating the same sophism, but also in 


the meanest of all controversial craft, the affecting to 


despise its unanswerable confutation. For it cannot be 
Supposed that Dr. Randolph could be ignorant of a book 
so well known, and so important in the controversy, as the 
above-named observations, except he were wilfully ignorant. 
And indeed he seems to have improved on his master in the 
application of this convenient sort of contempt. Dr. W. did 
read what his adversaries had to say, and when he found 
that it afforded no handle for a paltry quibble, treated it as 
unworthy his regard. Hear now Dr. R. © I suspected 


him {Ben Mordecat) to be one of their own fratern!ly, 


* who personated a Jew the better to attack the doctrine 
ee of the Trinity,” (Athanasianism he should have said) 
« and now I find my suspicion verified. Mr. Lindsey owns 
te the truth. I must desire to be excused, if I pay no re- 
« gard to this Pseudo-Ben Mordecai.” Letter to the Re- 


marker, &c. page 154. 


Who ever before heard that truth was the less respectable, 


because it was delivered by a Jew? Would it not still be 


truth, though it were taught by a Turk or a Bramin ? And 
what is this, but condemning a man before he be heard? 
What is it indeed but declaring in other words, that the 
Doctor thinks honesty, sense, and reason, to be so wholly 
engrossed by his own party, that all their opponents must 
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be either fools or knaves? Yet audi alteram partem has ge- 
nerally been accounted a wise maxim; and sincere in- 

uirers after truth, choose to _—_ the arguments on both 
sides of a disputed question. ow should the zealous 
Doctor know what this honest Hebrew has to say, or what 

force there is in his reasoning, till he vouchsafe to read him? 
When he does that, he will find that Ben Mordecai, with 
respect to his religion, is no Jew, but a sincere believer of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ; which he exhibits in such ra- 


tional and amiable simplicity, with such a critical knowledge 
of the whole connected scheme of redemption, that, if 


something, which Providence will in its own good time 
remove out of the way, did not continue to let, it would be 


wonderful, if his writings did not make strong impression 
on both Infidels and Jews. I will venture to assure Dr. 
Randolph, that, when he has given the arguments of Ben 
Mordecai a cool and dispassionate consideration, he will 


find abundant reason to be less sanguine for opinions, the 
defence of which has employed a large proportion of his 
life and studies, and which he still maintains, he must for- 
give me if I think, with more zeal than knowledge. 


Though what is said in the first letter by way of evincing, 
that self-exrstence and necessary existence are the same thing, 


appears to me fully conclusive; yet because the Doctor 
lays so much stress on the contrary assumption, which is 
indeed so necessary as the very foundation of Athanasianism, 
that without it the whole system must fall in pieces, I will 
here beg leave to exhibit the proof in a somewhat different 
light, and a little more at large. I argue therefore, that, 
Whatever existed necessarily and eternally, could exist by 
such a necessity only, as arises from its own nature, that is, 
the fing, the being, the person, must be of such a nature, 
must have somè such essential property, or attribute, that it 
would from eternity have been impossible for it not to 


exist. If it were of such a nature, if all its essential at- 
tributes were such, that it might possibly not have existed, 


it would not be necessarily existent. For there can be no 
ect gily for that, which might as well not be, as be. Every 


thing therefore, which existed necessarily from eternity, 


must likewise be self-existent; inasmuch as the cause, 
ground, or foundation of its existence, is something in its 
own nature, which makes its non-eristence an impossibility; 
masmuch as it must have existed with all its properties, 


whether any thing else had existed, or not. Suppose now 


the Son to have existed eternally and necessarily, in what- 
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could not the Father have been the cause of the Son's ex. 
istence, but the necessity by which both were constrained 
to exist in that particular connexion; not the Son more than 
the Father, nor the Father than the Son, but both equally ; 


ever possible connexion you please with the Father: yet 


and the Son would be as really self-existent, as if he had no 


connexion with the Father, as really self-eristent as the 
Father himself; because he would exist by the necessity of 
his own nature, in consequence of an essential attribute, 
without which he cannot be conceived, and to which non- 
existence would be a contradiction, He who could not but 
be what he is, whose existence no power in the universe, 
not even omnipotence itself (for necessity is irresistible, and 


omnipotence weakness against impossibility) could prevent, 


must exist by some natural principle in himself, must be 


Self-existent ; and what 1s sel/-extstent, is unoriginule and 


The Doctor indeed thinks to solve all difficulties by sup- 
posing the Son to be an eternal and necessary emanation 


from the Father. He would do well however to consider 
whether eternal emanation is not a contradiction in terms. 


In my apprehension, he who always was, could no more 
have emaned from the Father than the Father from him. It 
both co-existed eternally, then neither could emane ; 
Lecause that which never wanted existence, could never 
receive its existence from any thing whatsoever : And what 
I beseech you, is to emane, but to proceed or come forth into 


existence from some extrinsic source? To emane therefore 
is but another name for beginning to exist: But how could 


that begin to exist, which in every point of infinitely past 
duration, which absolutely without beginning, was just what 
it now is? Suppose a tree and its branches to have existed 
necessarily together from eternity; under that supposition, 
the branches certainly never issued from the tree. 1o 
suppose them to have issued, would be to suppose, either 


that there was some point in infinite duration when the 


branches had no existence, which contradicts the notion 0! 
their eternity, or that they issued, when they were already 
in existence, which is the grossest of absurdities. : 
With regard to what Dr. R. so repeatedly asserts with 
so much confidence, that the Antenicene fathers uniformly 
maintained the equality of the Son with his God and 
Father, however true it may be, it is nothing, or next 0 
nothing, to the present question. Mr. Burgh undertook 
to set forth a Seriptural Conſultation, and Ito prove mat he 
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had done no such thing. Mr. B. took his ground exceeding 
properly; for if Athanasianism is not the doctrine of the 
gospel, it is of no consequence what the fathers of any age 
thought or wrote about it. I grounded my reasoning 
wholly upon scripture, and though in one note incidental 
mention was made of the opinion of the Antenzcenes, no 
stress with regard to the great point was laid upon it. I 
declared that the question was to be decided by scripture 
alone. When therefore the Doctor undertook Mr. B's 
defence, he ought to have defended him by scriptural 
arguments only, and contented himself with replying to that 
little, which I have said about the fathers. If he had ob- 
served this rule, as reason and propriety required, his book 
would indeed have been of pigmy size, and he would have 
lost many an opportunity of displaying his profound ac- 
quaintance with those venerable sages: And, what was not 
less to be regretted, his dexterity in applying it, to the utter 
confounding of a poor dabbler in second-hand quotations, 
would have afforded him no triumph. W 
Of this latter qualification we have a pregnant proof at 
his pages 117, 118, where he attempts to persuade us, that 
the Nicene council did not contradict the erghty fathers, 
who had condemned Paul of Samosata ; though the lattex 
had reprobated 2. ouevowr, and the former cursed all those, 
who would not admit it. But this, it seems, is no matter; 
it pleases the Doctor that both should mean the same thing, 
though, unfortunately for him, we know for certain, that the 
one affirmed, that the Son was not consubstantial with the 
Father, the other, that he was. If you call upon the Doctor 
tor his proof of this sameness of sentiment, he has none to 
produce, except you will be satisfied with a quibble of 
111anasus, that bids you search out their meaning {which 
may be no easy matter, if to affirm and to deny be the same 
thing) and another of Hilary, who says, probando et tmpro- 
vando unum utrique flatuerunt, they decreed one and the ame 
thing when they approved and disapproved, viz. of the same 
word ; together with a scrap of quotation from an epistle 
_ of the eighty fathers, to which the staunchest Arian would 
have Wp. t 
We may appeal,” says Dr. Randolph, “ to an evidence 
* which Athanasius had not. We have extant the epistles 
* of this council of Antioch.” Well then; does it appear 
from these authentic records of their own acts, that these 
tathers did not reprobate the word 'euoorc, as Alhanasmns 
agrees was afhrmed ? The Doctor has nothing to produce 
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with regard to the only point in dispute. They affirmed,” 
he only tells us, that the Son before all ages was es5c1. 
« trally God ;” so he translates the Greek words, po G 
TX & TPOYYOTt MANX VOIX XX ver Oeor her vor, which mean, 
that the Son was God before the ages, not by (the Father's) 
fore-knowledge, but by substance and actual existence. This 
is nothing more than Arius himself affirmed in his creed de- 
livered to the Emperor Constantine, where the Son is styled, 
God the word, begotten before all ages, and in his epistle to 
Eusebius, where he styles him, mee Oog poroyerne, It is 
what no follower of Paul of Samosata would subscribe to, as 
they did to the word "woo {consubstantial) at the council 
of Nice; no word of it all conveys the least idea of a co- 
equality of attributes and authority between the Father and 
the Son, not the smallest intimation of a consubs/antiality : 
So little reason had the Doctor for concluding, that the ezg/hiy 
Fathers © not only held the same doctrine with the council of 
Nice; but judged it to be of the utmost importance.“ 
Another instance of the same laudable ingenuity will be read 
towards the end of the fourth letter, where we shall find the 
worthy Doctor acting as official to Dr. Waterland in putting 
poor Irenæus to inquisitorial torture, in order to extort a 
confession, that what he had affirmed in the plainest words, 
was false. Other instances might be produced, but these 
are sufficient to convince reasonable men, how. little credit 
is due to testimonies of ancient fathers as exhibited by 
Dr. Randolph, and after they have been transmuted by his 
chymical process. That the fathers before the council of 
Nice, neither universally, nor generally, nor excepting the 
followers of Samosatenus, at all, held the absglute equality of 
the Son with the Father, he who will take the trouble to 
read the numerous, clear, and positive testimonies produced 
from their own writings, in Dr. Clarke's Scripture Doctrine, 
The Reply to Dr. Waterland's Defence of his Queries, and 
Dr. Whitby's Disquisitiones Modestæ, in answer to the 
- learned Bishop Bul!, will want no greater evidence ; and 
he that can read them without conviction, is assuredly in 
no condition to be argued with. V 
When the Doctor had the Epistles of the Council of 
Antioch, by which he proposes to work wonders, before him, 
did he find nothing in them, that expressly contradicts his 
notion of a perfect equality, or sameness of the Father and 
the Son ? It he did not, he read them with unpardonable 
inattention, If he did, how will he excuse himself from 
prevarication, in picking out a single passage, which by the 
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help of a dextrous translation, seems to sound something in 
the ear of a mere English reader? He has reproved me again 
and again, for exposing myself by second hand quotations ; 
but, in my opinion, without just cause. For what can any 
man do more than he can? I assure him that in the remote 
part, where Providence has cast my lot, very few of the fa- 
thers are to be borrowed, and purchasing 1s not at all con- 


sistent with the state of my finances. A necessity is upon 


me to understand the gospel, which though 1 might do in 
all necessary matters, if not a single father had wrote a 
single letter, yet there can be no great harm in seeing, what 
they likewise have to say, so far as I have the opportunity; 


if I get any light from them, there is much good. I think 


myself therefore justifiable in quoting at gecond- hand, while 
I depended on writers of the most established reputation, 


and while my learned antagonist has not been able to dis- 


credit a single passage I produced, nor proved any one to be 
impertinent to the purpose ; while at the same time, with 
all his original reading, himself has not given us the true 
sense of his authors. 
I am sorry I have not the epistles of these eighty fathers, 


because I think something very curious would turn out; 


hut I will venture, with the Doctor's good leave, to produce 


two passages (no matter how I came by them) which if he 
can prove either not to contain the doctrine of these eighty 
tathers, or that the doctrine is not contrary to that, for which, 
quo jure, gadque injurid, he thinks it so necessary to contend, 


he has my free leave to upbraid me as severely as he pleases; 
to pass on me even a harder sentence, than he judges my 
former publication to have merited. Thus speak the fathers 
of the synod of Antioch. 
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Xoy PSMHUR TpOg THY XKTWOW roy oN Ve believe that he being al- 


ways with the Father fulfilled the Father's will, in the creation 
of the universe. Fathers, of the Synod at Antioch, Bibl. 
bp. tom ii. | 2 
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&Y YE TY TATPOC o vlog ec 2 n, c o Kvpioc x Ot wr. Deypanrau Yap, 
Meyenng BUN, eyytnoc, He (the Son) is Sometimes spoken of as an 
angel, sometimes as Lord, sometimes as God. For it is im- 
Plot to imagine that the God of the universe is called an 


d. But the angel of the Father is the Son, who Himel, 


ts Lord and God. For it is written the angel “ mersenger} 
of the great counsel. Epist. Synodic, ad Paul. Samos. 
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He who fulfilled the Father's will, in creating the uni— 
verse, could be no other than the Father's minister; and he 
whom it was not zmprovs to call an angel, who was not the 
God of the universe, which God of the universe it would have 
been impious to call an angel, cannot be the same with, nor 
equal to the Father, who assuredly is the God of the universe, 
the God, of whom are all things. Let the Doctor tell us, 

whether love of truth induced him to suppress these twy 
passages, and whether the suppression is not a certain indi- 
cation of the mortal debility of his cause“. 

It is true that these fathers censured Paul as an heretic, 
who denied his God and Lord, as fighting against God, and 
his heresy as'a God-denying wickedness, But what God do 
they mean? not the God of the unwerse, but his minister, 
the angel of the Father, the messenger of the great counsel, 
who was hkewise (in a certain sense) God and Lord, though 
it was not impious to call him (what the Father could not 
without impiet be called) an angel. Paul never denied the 
Cod of the. universe, as the Doctor, who upon occasion is 
bimself not ashamed to appear under his banners, very 
well knows. On the eontrary, all this outcry was raised 
against him, because he affirmed that there was no other 
God); because by asserting the consubstantiality of the Fa- 
ther and the Son, the good fathers apprehended him to take 
away the very existence of the Son, as, in Dr. Randolph's 
| idea of the word, he indisputably did. Fg 

| Wise men surely, and great lights, were the fathers of Nice, 

| who designing to establish the very same doctrine, as their 
predecessors at Antioch, adopted, and under an anathema 
bound on all succeeding Christians the very word, which the 
other had reprobated, as conveying an impious meaning, and 

that without any explanation in what sense they understood 
it. The truth seems to be, that the word consubstantial was 
chosen at Nice with the view of taking in the followers of 


* Dr. Rando!ph, page 65, quotes this council of Antioch, as proving, by 
Row. ix. 5. the direct contrary of what they here deliver in the plaines! 
words, viz. the perfect equality of Christ with his Father, There would 
be nothing wonderful in this, if the fathers of Antioch were writers of the 
same stamp with our learned Doctor, who, at page 7, considers two per- 
sons, the Father and the Sen, as making together one being; and yet tells 
us, page 129, that the Sen was the Herion or being who mediated berween God 
the Father and the world, If this is not considering fern and being as equi” 
valent terms, I conless I do not understand him. If it is, when he teaches 
us that two ferions are one being, he teaches us that two persons aſe one 
pericn, that is, that the Father is the Son, and the Son the Father. Of which 
it he can make any thing better than Sabellianism, he is very welcome. 
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P:xl, and by their weight to turn the scale against Arius. 


All parties would have acted much more wisely, and much 
more charitably, if they had left the faith in the generality 
of scripture-terms, and admitted all to their communion, 
who acknowledged Jesus to be the Christ, the Son of the 
ving God. When our Saviour himself had promised eter- 
12] life to the sincere belieyers of this proposition, men were, 
at least, unreasonably presumptuous, when they denounced 
damnation on any who sincerely believed it. 

A similar effort the Doctor makes at his 121—124 pages, 
to wipe the stain of heterodoxy from Dionysius of Alexan- 
dria, that is, to demonstrate his Athanasianism. The fol- 
low ing arc Dionysius's own words. ILoinag xo: yernrrov Eva Tor 
vier w ber, ure de Ppuotu Ne, anna Fever a7 d evo TW N peg. 
Qcep tor 0 yewpyos Se vu c ανν, K ws 9 vu 17 To 
o:.&p, KAI Yay ws Te Ws 8% VI Api yereoVai, Dionys. Alex. 
apud Athan. The Son of God ts a thing made and pro- 
duced, and not of the Same peculiar nature with, but 
in his own nature foreign to the Father: As the husband- 


man is with respect to the vine, and the boatmaker with 
reepect to the boat. For as being a thing made, he ro 


not before he was made. These words are, by no manage- 
ment, capable of reconciliation with the notion of the Son's 
consubgtantiality or equality with the Father, which Dr. R. 
says was the notion of Dionysius. Basil saw and owned the 


fact, apologizing for him at the same time, that it was not 


with any ill-degign, but through a too uehement teal against 
Sbellius, that he bent the stick too much the contrary way. 
Though this is but a poor apology, and which, I am per- 
suaded, Dionysius would not have thanked him for, inas- 
much as it defends his orthodoxy at the expense of his ho- 


nesty ; yet, poor as it is, it is all that Basil, who it seems was 


BD 80 well informed as Athanasius, was able to make for 
im. | 
Wioith respect to what the Doctor tells us from Athanasius, 
it Dionysius did really answer to his accusers, that he was 
falgel charged with affirming the Son to be one of the things 
that were made, and not consubstantial with the Father, there 
is as much sense and truth in his answer, as there would be 
in the boatmaker, who should affirm, that Himel, and the 
boat which he made, were the same individual heart of oak, 
and endowed with the same rational faculties. That Diony- 


* 


sius, who wrote and published the passage above set down, 


should affirm that he never denied the consubstantiality and 
c0-0/erntty of the Son with the Father, is utterly incredible, 
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supposing him to have been an honest man; and if he had 
so affirmed, that he should have been believed by those, 
who knew what he had wrote, is altogether impossible; 
though it is neither incredible nor impossible, that Athana- 
sius or some other under his name, might employ one of 
those pious stratagems, which have had their currency in all 


ages, to bring within the pale of orthodoxy an illustrious 


Bishop who had been accounted the greatest luminary of 
the church long before Athanasius or the Nicene fathers 
existed. . 

I willingly allow the Doctor the just praise of his great 


learning; it is a talent, which if properly employed, might 
have done essential service to the cause of genuine Christi- 
anity ; and no doubt has, on many occasions, been highly 
useful. 1 have no objection to see him defend his particu- 


lar opinions, as strenuously as he pleases, by fair and candid 


argument; and, if I know myself, should gladly embrace 


truth, in whatever party she may station herself. But it is 
not without some painful feelings for human infirmities, 
that I find him so perpetually descending to the mean arts 
of a baffled sophister, and substituting hard language for 
solid argument. Such instances will appear in abundance 
in the Blowing correspondence. H- been just seen, 
how he counts the suffrages of those, who had voted posi- 
tively against him, as given in his favour; and it will be 
seen, with how little ceremony he treats scripture itself, 
when it proves more refractory than he could wish. I 
think myself therefore guilty neither of precumption nor in- 


Solence, with which 1 have been so harshly charged, 


in desiring to leave the following caution with our less 


learned readers ; that it behoves them to hesitate, when 


they find names of venerable antiquity in the catalogue of 
his partisans, and not to receive his interpretations of either 


scripture, or the fathers, with too implicit confidence. 


The same rule I exhort them to apply to myself; for surely 
it is but reasonable, that what we both have to say, should 


pass for no more than its true weight and real value. 


Before I conclude, I wish to be indulged in a few words 
to those sharp spirits, who, in their zeal for human esta- 
blishments and their concomitant subscriptions, lose the 
gentleness of the Christian character, and throw an unmer- 
ciful load of censure on men, who convinced of the parz- 
mount authority of God's word, believe that no engagement 
 whatsoever ought to supersede it. A wonderful variety of 
circumstances may bring very honest men under an almost 
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unavoidable necessity of deviating into error, and if no return 
is to be admitted, the triumph of falsehood must be ever- 
lasting, and truth everlastingly overborn. 

For my own part, I make no scruple of confessing that, 
be the guilt of having subscribed to propositions, which I 
now certainly know to be false, less or more, I have it to 
answer for to God. I humbly trust, however, that he will 
jadge me in mercy, with a gracious allowance of what may 


reasonably be pleaded in the way of alleviation, I trust 


also he will judge others with the same allowance; and 
many, very many there are, among all degrees of eccle- 
siastics, men of capital merit in the Christian republic, who 
do not think themselves bound to a strict adherence to the 
letter of past subscriptions. The fact is, almost every man, 
who speaks or writes at all on religious subjects, finds some 
or other of our decisions full in his way, and almost all 
happily consider them, as obsolete ordinances, better used 
in the breach, than in the observance. e 

If therefore companions in transgression are any cons0- 
lation, it would be no difficult matter to make out a large 
list of respectable names, that derive credit to the predica- 


ment under which they lie. One of the most learned of 


our prelates has demonstrated, through some volumes, the 


_ falsity of a proposition, which our seventh article expressly 
afirms. And though nothing has been more solemnly 


determined by. public authority, nor, in my opinion, with 


better reason, than that e one living and true God 1s with- 
out body, parts, or passions ; yet Dr. Randolph has called me 
to a severe account, because 1 had taken it for an axiom 
incontrovertible, that the Suhr eme God, in other words, the 


one living and true God, has neither body, parts, nor passions. 
All request of my fellow christians is, that whatever cen- 


sure they may suppose me to have incurred, it may be an 


impartial censure, and fall equally on others, who are equal. 


defaulters. 
When honest men, however they came into so disagree- 


opposite engagements, as they cannot acquit themselves of 


both, they must stick by the stronger. Subscription, how- | 


ever tragically its obligation may be exaggeraicd, is but the 


Sanction of a human establishment; the open profession of 
revealed truth, so far as the understanding is able to discover 


it, and just so far as the understanding does discover it, is 
an indispensable duty owed to God himself. In such a 
caze the sincere Christian has no choice ; the rule he is to 
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ble a situation, find themselves under the pressure of 
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cannot comply with contradictory requisitions; he 104% 
therefore obey God, rather than men, | 


so he may; and so did Mr. Lindsey, 80 did Mr. Jebb. 


Randolph, who, I dare say, is very sincere in his opinion, 
that I had erroneously assumed the supreme God to be 
| without body, parts, or passtons, and contrasts this proposi- 
tion with the first verse of St. John's gospel, where it is 
said, the word was God, and the word was made flesh. We 
may all go out, but may have very good reasons (I mean 

reasons of a conscientious kind) for staying where we are, 


2296 


follow is prescribed by the most decisive authority; he 


But it is said, he may go out of the church. Very true, 
But did their going out secure them from evil pens, ' and 
evil tongues ? He may however go out; and so may Dr. 


so long as our superiors, who it must be confessed temper 
their authority with much lenity, shall think proper to allow 
us. No man has a right to judge my conscience in this 
respect; that belongs to God alone; who will judge riglileous 
Judgment. 2 | V 
Ik indeed all should go out, who find themselves embar- 
rassed by one part or other of our present settlement, the 
desolation of the church would be great and wide. A large 
proportion of our pulpits would be empty, and ready to re- 
ceive either men of no conscience or religion at all; or 
those, whose furious party-declamation has a direct tendency 
to kindle again the fires of persecution, but can never do 
justice to the gentle and forbearing spirit of Christianity; 


such, for instance, as the hot-headed mystagogue, who is 


positively certain that there is no Socinian devil, no Arian 


devil, that the devils are all staunchly Athanasian. The 


devils are, I believe, too wise to intrust him with the 


mysteries of their polity, but granting his information to be 


_ After all, is it quite certain, that the church herself means 


ever $0 true, it is surely paying himself no great compliment 
to tell us, that the devils are as orthodox as he. 


that dissentients from some of her particular doctrines 
Should forsake her communion? I may be singular in my 
persuasion, but am nevertheless fully convinced, that, be her 
public opinion what it may, and her reasons for requiring. 
subscription to it what you please, yet she leaves all her 
ministers to the free exercise of their own judgment in their 
study of the scriptures, and enjoins it upon them to profess 
and to teach, whatever they may learn from thescriptures, 
by such exercise of their own judgment, I will set down 
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my reasons. 
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After the ceremony of subscribing the articles of religion 
has been previously dispatched, she commands the ordaining 
bishop thus to interrogate the candidate for the priesthood, 
in the solemn moment of his ordination, and the candidate 
thus to answer. 


BisfHor.—“ Are you persuaded that the holy scriptures 
« contain sufficiently all doctrine required of necessity for eter- 

« nal salvation through faith in Jesus Christ? And are you 

« determined out of the said scriptures to instruct the peo- 

ple committed to your charge, and to teach nothing (as 

« required of necessity to eternal salvation) but that, which 

you shall be perszaded, may be concluded and proved by 
« the scripture?“ DTT PT 


CANDIDATE,—®T am so persuaded; and have so deter- 
cc mined, by God's grace.“ 7 | ONES 3 

Persiuatled of what, and determined to do what ? persuaded 
that the holy scriptures contain all doctrine required of 


necessity for eternal salvation through faith in Jesus Christ; 
and determined out of the said scriptures to instruct the 
people committed to my charge, and to teach nothing (as 
required of necessity to eternal salvation) but that, which 1 


shall be persuaded, may be concluded and proved by the 
scripture. Who is made the judge of what may be con- 
cluded and proved by the scripture? The candidate him- 
self, who thus solemnly engages to teach nothing, but what 
he himself finds to be so proved and concluded. What 
then becomes of his previous subscription to that, which tlie 
church had assumed as concluded and proved? If it is not 
superseded with respect to all doctrines, of whose truth he 


may afterwards find his conviction to be changed, the 


Stipulation by this solemn interrogating and answering 1s 
nothing better than a solemn illusion. 


BIsHoP.—“ Will you be diligent in prayers, and in read- 
ing the holy scriptures, and in such studies as help to the 
© knowledge of the same?“ 


CANDIDATE,—< I will endeavour myself so to do, the 
* Lord being my helper.” | 


To what purpose is this diligence in prayers, and in 
reading the holy scriptures, and in such studies as help to 
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the knowledge of the same, if the church understand her 
candidate as precluded by his previous subscription from 


 availing himself of any discovery he may make by the means 


thus wisely and solemnly enjoined ? 


Bisnoe.—* Will you be ready, with all faithful diligence, 
* to banish and drive away all erroneous and Strange 
e doctrines contrary to God's word?“ 3 25 


CAN DIDATE.— I will, the Lord being my helper.” 


What erroneous and.strange doctrines, contrary to God's 
word, can here be meaned, but such as the candidate, by 


diligence in prayers, in reading the holy scriptures, and in 


much studies as help to the knowledge of the same, may dis- 
cover to have these marks; all without exception? The 
church disclaims infallibility in the most positive terms, and 
none of her true sons will suppose that she has a latent 
reservation of such doctrines, as she herself may have mis- 
taken. Is not the candidate himself, under the sole con- 
dition of faithfully using the means here enjoined for under- 
standing the holy scriptures, made the judge, what doctrines 
are erroneous, Strange, and Contrary to Co's word? And 
how are such doctrines to be banished and driven away, if 
God's word is to be controlled by any human interpre- 
tation ? | e . . 

In such principles as these, consists the excellence of our 
established church. These are the great ties, that bold 
attached to her many liberal- minded, and worthy men, who 
otherwise would long ago have forsxaken her communion. 
This is that glorious foundation, on which, when she $ball 
vouchsafe to build a conformable superstructure, she will 
become not only in name, but in deed and in truth, the 
purest of all Christian churches, and the joy of the whole 


earth, 


A church, which hath thus explicitly declared her ten- 
derness for the rights of private conscience, and the most 

unreserved- acknowledgment of the supreme authority of 
scripture, I will never voluntarily forsake, while there 
remains a single mean untried, a single hope, of disposing 
her, at length, to review and reform her obnoxious delini- 
tions. To begin and to perfect a work so necessary, 50 
intimately connected with the glory of God, and the salva- 
tion of men, if a single voice may be heard and prevail, [ 
earnestly call upon all her ministers, from the highest to the 
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lowest, and on Dr. Randolph in particular, who finds so 
distressing a difficulty in her first article. 1 humbly remind 
them that I am not single, that the most pressing solicita- 
tions, supported by reasons, Which nothing can overturn, 
have repeatedly come forth. I entreat them by their love 
of truth, by their regard for the honour of their indulgent 
mother, as they know that they must answer at the tribunal 
of Jesus Christ, for their vigour or remissness in his cause, 
for the everlasting perdition of all those, who shall miscarry 
by their carelessness, each in his respective station, to exert 
his influence to the utmost ; whether it arise from eminence 
of dignity and station, from the excellence of his own use- 
ful acquirements, or the mental abilities, which God has 
given him. These are talents, of which all must give 
account, each according to the measure he has received; 
and by nothing will they be enabled more certainly to give 
it with joy, than by the sober, resolute, and persevering 
exercise of them in the support of revealed truth, in en- 
deavours to purge the gospel from adulterations of every 
kind; that, by expelling the spirit of dissolute impiety, by 
which the times are marked, it may still prove itself to be, 
what it originally was, the power of God unto salvation. 
For my own particular, I am firmly determined, by God's 
gracious assistance, so far as he may vouchsafe to enable me 
to execute the resolution, without apprehending earthly 
consequences, to have no teacher of revealed religion 
except the all- wise revealer himself only. My reason is, 
Ithink, unanswerable; it is this; he who framed the human 
mind, and measured out all its faculties, is assuredly most 
able to speak intelligibly to it. But I will not stop here; 
whatever I may learn by a faithful study of revelation, that 
will I openly profess and avow, under the awful conviction, 
that a meaning, most important to the interests of the 
future life, is conveyed by the expression of my Lord and 
Saviour, when he says, Whosoever Shall be ashamed of me 
and of my words—of him also shall the Son of man be ashamed, 
when he cometh in the glory of his Father, with the Holy 
Angels. | FS 

Search the scriptures, for they testify of me, is the exhor- 
tation of Jesus Christ. Keep the traditions of the elders, 
is the language of scribes and pharisees, who make the word 
Hod of no effect by their traditions. 
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REVEREND SIR, 


[| TAKE the earliest opportunity in my power, to make 


you my acknowledgments for the notice, which you have 
been pleased to take of my Remarks on the Layman's 
Scriptural Confutation. You have found yourself, it scems, 
grievously offended, and the correction you have ad- 
ministered, is somewhat of the severest. Nevertheless, if it 


prove the means of useful information, or make me under- 


stand one revealed truth, of which I was ignorant before, 1 


will take it with all thankfulness ; if it happen otherwise, 1 


will bear it with Christian patience. That I may not there- 


fore, as they say, stand in my own light, I sit down to the 
consideration of your arguments with all possible im- 


partiality, and promise you to make a public recantation of 
every error, of which I shall find myself convicted. | 

I tell you however beforehand, that I build my religious 
notions solely on the written word of God; that human 
authority is with me no authority at all, farther than I find 
it in agreement with that infallible test; and that therefore 
an unwieldy mass of quotations from, and references to, 


ecclesiastical writers, ancient and modern, is not the best 


means you might have used for my edification. One clear 
proof brought from the pure word of God, shining in its own 
light, and in perfect harmony with the understanding, 1s 
of more value, than all the refinements of industrious spe- 
culatists, which often are the mere reveries of visionary men, 
who having lost themselves, wish to be kept in countenance 
by fellow-wanderers. 
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Now, Sir, when J consider that the gospel is the revelation 
| of the God of all goodness and all wisdom, and that the 

| doctrines you maintain, claim to be the primary doctrines of 
that gospel ; I cannot persuade myself, that a God So good 
and so wise, could be either unable, or unwilling to reveal 
matters of the first importance, with the greatest perspicuity 
and precision. This, however, is not the case; it is no 
where in the whole scriptures said, that“ the Father is God, 
 « the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is God; that there 
is one person of the Father, another of the Son, and another 
« of the Holy Ghost; that every person is by himself (i. e. 
« individually) God and Lord, in glory equal, in majesty 
« co-eternal ; and yet that these three equal and co-eternal 
„persons, each by himself (i. e. individually) God, are not 
« three Gods, but one God.” If this be the real doctrine 
of the scriptures, it is left to be made out by laborious de- 
ductions and a tedious train of reasoning ; and in a dis- 


quisition evidently so arduous, the most enlightened minds 


may miscarry, while a prodigious Oy of mankind are 
totally unqualified to attempt it. Now, this is the more 
amazing, when we consider that Christianity is confessedly 
a popular religion; that one great character, which par- 
ticularly marked out its divine author, was that he preached 
to the poor, to the many, to the illiterate ; and that they 
are called upon to read, to study, to undersrand it for them- 
zelves, disclaiming all authority of man, and calling only 
one their Master, even Christ. Believing by proxy, and 
salvation by proxy, are neither of them gospel doctrines ; 
and if 50 few are able to find out saving truth for themselves, 
and none may take it upon trust from others, must we not, 


admitting the certainty of your principles, conclude, that 


the precious promises of the gospel are made to a very small 
number of chosen and favoured men? 


Honourable in the opinion of the sacred historian, were 


the Beræans, who searched the scriptures dai: equally 


honourable therefore are the Beræans of our times, who in 


Obedience to their Master's command search the scriptures 


or themselves; but it is an unenviable honour, if, after all 
the assiduity and faithfulness of their search, they miss of 
that faith, which alone can prevent their perishing ever- 
_ las/ingly. More pitiable still will be their case, if instead 
ot what you tell them is so necessary, they find, and cannot 
© j;ersuaded but that they find, the direct contrary, not 
doubtfully or obscurely set down, but in the plainest 
language, and repeatedly inculcated. 

2 


| 
; 
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God, Sir, cannot be so hard a master; and though bold 
men have dared to pronounce everlasting damnation for the 
rejection of merely human decisions, yet will not the curse 
be ratified in heaven: Even though the decisions should 
happen to be true in themselves, yet saving faith, if there is 
mercy and goodness in God, can never be such a faith, as jt 
is almost, if not altogether, impossible for the bulk of 
Christians to attain, A religion, of which God is the 
author, and the populace the object, must be in all its 
fundamentals plain, simple, clear, level to the understandings 
of the plainest men, needing only to be fairly proposed, 


in order to be assented to. But surely the Athanasian 
doctrines have no claim to these characters; they cannot 


therefore be the fundamental and necessary doctrines of 
Christianity, and we must now consider, whether you have 
proved them to have any foundation at all in the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. hs r 

The first step necessary to be taken, will be to remove 
out of our way an objection, which you have made at your 


9th page, but which ought to have appeared sooner, 


because the greatest part of your preceding reasoning is 
mere illusion, if what you are pleased to advance in that 

age be nothing better, as in fact it is not, than an idle 
fancy. © You (the Remarker) say whoever is not underived 
« and self-existent is not the Supreme God. —But you tell us 
* not what you mean by self-eristent; it is no scriptural 
« term. You seem to confound things, which ought to 
* be kept distinct, necessary-eristence and Self-erislence. By 
« necessary-ertistent usually has been understood what always 
« has existed, and must exist eternally and immutably ; by 
« 5elf-existent what is no way derived from any prior, co- 
« eval cause or principle.—The ideas are therefore plainly 
« distinct; and it is at least possible to suppose a being 
« eternal, and necessary, and yet not underived. If we say 


es then that the Son is derived from the Father, (as the term 


« Fon indeed imports) why may not this emanation be 
« eternal, immutable, and necessary?“ W 
I answer, that though the identical term self-exislent be 
not found in scripture, yet the precise idea conveyed by it 
is found in very numerous texts, viz. in all those, in which 
the Son is said to have received his life, with all his powers 
and attributes, from the Father; and in all those, which 
describe his laying down and receiving glory ; which speak 


of his abasement and exaltation by the Father's ww: and 


order; Which no self-exis:ent i. e. necessarily existent being 
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not a greater truth than that the two terms convey the very 
came idea; and whosoever will give himself the trouble of a 
moment's consideration, . will find them to be perfectly 
equivalent: For of whatever exists, there must be some 
cause, some reason why it exists, rather than not exists. If 
this reason is any thing external to itself, the thing cannot 
exist of and by itself, which is the notion of self-existence ; 
and within itself it is impossible to conceive any other reason 
but the necessity of its own nature, something within itself 
that makes it impossible for it not to exist. It is equally a 
contradiction to suppose any thing to exist by its own will, 
by chance, or for no reason at all. Thus it is evident that 
be, who is not se{f-existent, cannot be necessarily- existent; 
and if you had not been more attentive to something else 
than doing justice to your adversary, you must have ob- 
served, that the words put down by me“, as explanatory of 


the term selſ-existent, are, © holding all his attributes by the 


neceriity of his nature,” and consequently that in my un- 
derstanding Self-existent and necersarily-existent are syno- 
nymou ss... V 
For this notable distinction without a difference, you refer 
me to Dr. Waterland's 8th Query and his Defence. In 
return, Sir, and that you may be obliged to me for an in- 
formation, which well deserves your attention, I refer you 
to some of the answers that were given to him. I should 


be glad like wise to be informed, whether, when you refer 
me to Dr. Waterland, you mean that I should understand 


his words as Conveying your sense. If no; why did you. 
mention him at all? If yes; why did you omit a material 
part of them? Is any thing that ought to have been set 
forth, concealed under the omission? If you adopt the whole, 
then, Sir, I bid you welcome to the contradiction, which 
stares you in the face in the very terms. For to use the 
words of one of the above- named answerers, © Necessity, in 


Hits very notion, excludes all operation of will and power ;” 


and Dr. Waterland says, the Son may be a necesiary ema- 
nation by the will and power of the Father. 

The fact seems to be this: The testimonies of the sacred 
writers (and there can be no impropriety in reminding you 
of the testimonies of the earliest tathers) are so numerous 


* Remarks, page 6. [vide supra p. 125.1] 
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could do. For, strange as it may appear to you, there is 
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and so decisive, that Jesus Christ owed all his powers, at- 
tributes, and being itself to his Father's: will, that the 
Doctor durst not venture to put that entirely out of the case 
and thus reduced himself to this most pitiable distress, 
But you, Sir, instructed by his misfortune, have said nothing 
about the wil! and potoer of the Father, but give us simply 


to understand, that the Son's generation might be a necesary 


emanation. But though you thus hoped to rid yourself of 


the contradiction, the same testimonies still remain; and it 


lies upon you to prove, either that they have been almost 
universally misunderstood, or that the emanation could be 


both necessary and voluntary at the same time. 


In fact, you have effectually confuted yourself, when you 
call the Son an eternal, immutable, and necessary emanation, 


and yet allow him with any propriety to be styled a Son. 


If scripture-language have any analogy to the language of 
men, that is, if scripture-words have any intelligible meaning, 


the emanation, as you, unwarranted by a single scripture- 
authority“, affect to call it, must have been a voluntary 
production, an operation of the Father's will; otherwise our 
Saviour could with no more propriety be called a Son, than 
the hairs of a man's head can be called his children, 
Generation is a voluntary act; and let the word begotten, 
applied to Jesus Christ, mean what it may, he cannot be 


the Father's Son, if the Father's will were unconcerned in 
begetting him. As the Father hath life in himgelf, says our 


Saviour, John v. 26. 50 hath he given to the Son to have life 
mn himself. Giving is likewise a voluntary act; and no 
person is said to give that, over which he has not a discre- 


tionary power. He who was the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, whom Jesus Christ himself calls his God 
and Father, must have had some power, some authority 
over, and some pre-eminence above the person whose God 
and Father he was; the idea of relative power, authority, 
and pre-eminence, is inseparable from the terms his God 
and his Father; but it is impossible that he can have any 
power, authority, or pre-eminence, over one who is utterly 
independent on him, who exists necessarily, in a strict 

equality of all perfections with him. Let us therefore sup- 

pose, as far as it is possible to suppose so absurd a thing, 


* ATavyaope Tis Joys, Heb. i. 3. seems to have no relation 9e the 
origination of the Son, but to be merely a strong figurative expression 0 
that glorious splendour which the Father gave him, as the tepresentaliie 
of bis Owe thglable — om | 
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that the Son was generated, or, as you choose to express 
yourself, emaned, necessarily; let us suppose farther, as to 
Serve your purpose must be supposed, two independent and 
almighty persons, each possessed of gupremac of power®, 1 
of su hremacij of perfection, of all perfection, and the higlest | i 
excellency possible, What would be the consequence of 
this? Nothing less than two supreme Gods, Two persons 
' alike necessarily existing, alike alltoise, alike almighty, alike 
allperfect, equally independent on each other, neither in the | 
smallest degree, for the smallest benefit, obliged to the 3 
other; two such persons, in spite of all that you and Dr. | 
Waterland can wrangle to the contrary, will be two gh rte me 
Gods; and two supreme Gods are a contradiction to every 
page, nay almost every verse of holy scripture, 


But this is not all, a very late most excellent writer f in 
this controversy has proved to a demonstration, that divine 
fecundity considered in whatsoever way is an impossibility. 
If they suppose,” says he, “ an emanation, that divides the 
© indivisible essence, it is a contradiction in terms; and to 
suppose an emanation that does not divide, is to suppose 
* no emanation at all.” page 86.——*< Whatever is said to : 
* emane from what is infinite, must continue unalterably the | 
same that it was before the supposed emanation ; and will | 
not (e. g.) produce another space or another substance, 4 
* but the same identical pace and substance; for what is 
* infinite, cannot be extended or produced; nor any thing 
* emane, where there is no extra.—And, indeed, it is absurd 
* to suppose that it can be otherwise, consistently with the. 
*1mmutability of the divine nature.“ p. 93.——Again he a 
says, p. 97; * An eternal generation, in the true phzlosophi- 4 
* cal sense of the word eternal, is another contradiction, i 
For generation supposes a production from and by some 
* other; and consequently, that other who begets, must 
*exist prior to that which is begotten; the production 
therefore cannot be properly and absolutely eternal; nor is 
it orthodox to think so, but on the contrary that the Son 
himself existed before his generationj.—The invention 
of men hath been long enough upon the rack, to prove in 
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ancient and modern, concerning the generation of Jesus Christ, by the 


ons 2 Benj. Ben. Mordecat's seven Letters to Elisha Levi, chap. 
U 5 Ce. | | | 


See an Enquiry into the opinions of the learned Christians, both _ | 
| 
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% opposition to common sense and reason, that an effect 
* may be co-eternal - with the unoriginate cause that pro- 
« duced it. But the proposition has mystery and falschood 
« written in its forehead, and is only fit to be joined with 
25 transubstantiation, and other mysteries of the same na- 
* ture.” But I must forbear; this picking out of detached 


parts is doing injustice to the argumentation of this admira- 


ble writer, which in its connected train is irresistible. He 
who will read his book with a mind unprejudiced and open 
to conviction, will not, I venture to affirm, lay it down 


without the fullest satisfaction. 


There remains yet the title of immutable, which you have 


been pleased to confer on the Son of God; but that he i; 
not immutable, follows most clearly from every part of what 


has been above proved, and this conclusion is fully justifed 
by all those texts of scripture, that speak of his becoming 


Hesl, of his dying rising From the dead, regagning the glory 


which he had, and receiving greater by way of reward, Of 
him, who is naturally and necessarily immutable, not one of 
all these things could be predicated ; and though you pretend 


to account for them, it is in such a way as would render all 


the senses and the reason of mankind entirely useless. But 
the discussion of this point will come in more properly at - 
another place, and therefore J proceed to close this letter 
with some observations on your 7th page. 

To this Son of God,” you say, *is given in scripture every = 
“name, title, and attribute of the divinity ;” If by divinity 
you mean gupreme Godhead, this I confidently deny, because 


the contrary is strictly true, and may be demonstrated with 


every degree of evidence the nature of the case will admit. 
Of the numerous texts cited by you to establish this point, 
there is not one, which is not either misapplied or misinter- 
preted, at least in which it is not dubious. whether the per- 


son of Jesus Christ be intended or not. It is not gy 
clear, for instance, whether by Jehovah, Isaiah vi. I, 


intended the person of the Son, because there are . 


manuscripts and versions, which read, John xii. 41, not 5 
gion but the glory of God, which makes a very great differ- 


ence in the sense. But supposing the common reading to 
be authentic, yet you have heard of a visible Jehoval , "the 
messenger and representative of the great Jehovah, 7000 
dwelleth in light which no man can approach unto, ! whom 10 
man hath Seen, or can See. 1 Tim. vi. 16. He who u 
Seen, supposing a real appearance, and not a mere prophetic | 


vision, and he, whom no man hath Seen or Can scc, could 
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hardly be the same Jehovah, or have the same . rigs 
With regard to Matt. xi. 10. compared with Mal. iii. I. it 
may be observed, that he who prepared the way * 
Tesus Christ, the messenger and representative of God, may 
properly enough be said to have prepared the way before 
God himself, who sent his messenger and representative. 
For in fact, it was not the business and purpose of the mes— 
senger himself, that was promoted by John Baptist, but the 
business and purpose of his principal, the great sovereign 
who sent him. Thus though the Father judgeth no man, but 
hath commilted all Judgment to the Son, John v. 22. yet we 
are told Acts xvii. 31. that God $hull judge = world by 
al man whom he hath ordained. But tarther; „It is 
observable with respect to Malachi iii. 1. that the Lord of 
« ]Tosts, namely Jehovah, is expressly distinguished from the 
« ord, namely Adon, described by the character of the 
messenger of the covenant : He, namely, Adon, sball come, 
© saith the Lord of Hosts, namely Jehovah. To which let it 
be added, though the messenger, namely, John, is pro- 
„ phesied to prepare the way before me, according to the 
present Hebrew and Greek copies, meaning thereby the 
« Lord of Hosts, of which a good account may be given ; 

„yet, Matt. xi. 10. Mark i. 2. and Luke vii. 27. it is ex- 
25 pressly cited thus, Behold, I send my messenger before thy 
« face, rehich Shall prepare thy way before thee, namely, 
*© Christ, which doubtless was the true reading in our 
« Saviour's time. This absolutely overthrows the force of 
* vour argument, deduced from Malachi in. 1*.” 

Though it is said, Matt. i. 23. They shall call his name 
i manuel i. e. God with us, and Isa. ix. 6. his name shall be 
called—The mighty God, according to our translation ; yet 
will it not follow that these names are to be interpreted of 
his metaphysical nature. God sent Jesus Christ, as his 
messenger; and dwelling in him by his spirit, might properly 
cnough be said to be with us, in the world, working mira— 
Cies, and revealing himself to men by his ministration. All 
that could be known or seen of God, was made manitest 
and visible by Christ his representative. If this is not the 
neaning of . texts, they are irreconcilable with the 
whole curries of Scripture 3 and surely it cannot be right 
o give them an interpretation, that would contradict hun- 
Ares ds of the plainest texts, which ascribe supremacy to the 
Father, and subordination to the Son, If other books were 


* See Trinitarian Controversy reviewed, pp. 4. 9. 
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to be interpreted: by the same rule, its impropriety and ex. 
travagance would be immediately acknowledged“. 
With regard to the text of Isaiah, you cannot need to be 
informed, that it would be properly rendered a mighty God, 
and that the original Hebrew word, is so far from bein 
appropriated to the one supreme governor of the universe, 
that it is often given to angels, magistrates, and kings; and 
consequently, that with still greater reason it may be given 
to that person, whom his God and Father sanctified and ent, 
and made the prince of the kings of the earth. You not 
only, I presume to say, know this; but you likewise know = 
that this title, a or the mighty God, is wanting in the best 
manuscripts of the septuagint version, and that our Saviour 
is there only styled the messenger of the great counsel+. 
Considering the antiquity and authority of this version, this 
very different reading is a matter of much consequence, 
and ought by no means to have been concealed. The 
hwy Sir, never suffers by being plainly and fully set 
orth. | "OP VVV 
Ihe text of St. Paul, Tit. ii. 13, the glorious appearing of 
the great God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ, is equivocal, 
and nothing can be concluded from it taken by itself. 
Every one who knows Greek, knows, and you among the 
rest, that the original words may equally be translated, e 
appearance of the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
as if both were but one person ;. or, the appearance of the 
great God, and (the appearance) of our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
as if the persons were different. So like wise, 2 Pet. i. 1. 
These texts therefore neither of them determine any thing, 
and we must seek their meaning in the general tenor of 
scripture where we find, that ** the word God, with any 
e high title, or epithet annexed, always signifies the Father 
only.“ What could induce an impartial man to lay so 
much stress on a text, that at least proves nothing for him, 
probably directly against himf?;ʒ⁵§ | | 


* «Tis usual in prophetic expression, to foretel that God himself will 
* do that, which in the event he does by his Son, Tis the style which 
„runs through the whole Bible. The name Emanuel (God with us) and 
be Jehovah-Tsidkenu (the Lord our rightecusners) and the like, prove nothing 
* more in point of argument, than even the names of places, Jehovahk-direh, 
6 Jehovalr Shammal, Jehoval-Shalem, Jchovah-Nicsi, &.“ Clarke's Sch. Dec. 
OS OS NOS / Motte pena crmanans 
I See |.indsey's Sequel, and Scholia of Lambert Bos in loc. 

+ See Dr. Clarke's Scrip. Doc. part. I. chap. 1, sect 3. chan, 2. 
fect. I, Comment, on 40 select texts. ee ee eee 
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Je true God, Jesus Christ is certainly never styled in 
scripture, nor, most probably, God over all, blessed for ever. 
But these texts, 1 John v. 20. and Rom. 1x. 5. I reserve to 
be discussed, when I come to your observations on my 
criticisms on them. 

The Lord of glory, 1 Cor. ii. 8. is allowed to mean Jesus 
Christ. Let us therefore set down the whole passage: 

which none of the princes of this world knew ; for had they 
| known it (the hidden mystery ), they would not have crucified 
the Lord of glory. Do you believe that the supreme God, 
he who is utterly impassible, was crucified? No, Sir, it is 
impossible; you cannot believe it. Neither man, nor 


woman upon earth, who has the understanding of a human 


creature, can believe it; every person knows, every person 


has intuitive certainty, that he, who could suffer nothing, 


could not suffer crucifixion; every person knows therefore, 
that the Lord of glory in this text can mean no other 
whomsoever, than the man Christ Jesus; and the man 
Christ Jesus neither could have ever been, nor ever could be 
made the supreme God; that Being, who bas neither body, 
parts, nor pussions, and must for ever be exempted from all 
indignities and calamities incident to man. There is but 
one possible shift, whereby you can come off here; it is a 
curious one, invented a great while ago by the Greek 
Father Epiphanius; I will transcribe it from the preface of 
the excellent publication cited above“. If the impassible 
« word of God suffered these things, the suffering was cor— 
e poreal, distinct from his impassibility; and yet not distinct, 


because it was well-pleasing to him, that, though he did 


not syffer, yet the sufferings sbould be reckoned to him.” 
It is unnecessary to proceed ; this is enough for reasonable 
men. 

The Lord of Mfoats: This hath been ufficiently pra 
ed above, where John xii. 41. compared with Isaiah vi. 1, 
was considered. 

Ilie King of Kings, and Lord of Forde the Almighty.— 
Jesus Christ is not styled the Almighty in the text referred 
to by you, the whole verse manifestly speaking of the 
Father; nor is he, so far as I know, styled Almighty, 
f N in any other text of scripture. The other 
titles, King of Kings, and Lord of Lords are allowed; but 
under a limitation, which makes them utterly impertinent 
to your purpose. Read, 1 beeggen you, Rev. ti. 1 27. 
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there is no such passage to be found, that Jesus Christ has 


1 


He that overcometh and keepeth my works unto the end. 5 
him will I give power over the nations; and he shall rule then 
with a rod of iron, even as I have received of my Father, 
Turn now to chap. xix. 15. Out of huis mouth goeth a chan 
Sword, that with it he Should smite the nations, and he $191! 
rule them with a rod of iron. On account of his holding 
and exercising this power over the nations, which he like. 
wise conferreth on his faithful servants, to exercise under 
him, on ſis vesfure and on hus thigh a name is written (ver. 16.) 
King of Kings, and Lord of Lords. But this very power, 
he has told us himself expressly, he received of his Father. 
That Jesus Christ was not, in the strict and proper sense, 
the creator of all things, will be fully made appear, and whe- 
ther we read avry or ar, Heb. i. 3. is not very material: 
If the former, which is by far the more probable reading, 
then he upheld all things by the word of his Father's power; 
if the latter, he who received (fe and all his attributes from 
the Father, must have reccived this particular power with 
the rest. VW 1 
With regard to the eternity of Jesus Christ, I will not 
dispute that point, if you can make out a fair title for a 
person, who 1s not seHHeristent, I beg your pardon, I mean 
necessarily- existent. But certainly he was not omnipresent, 
who came down from heaven, and ascended up where he was 
before. Certainly also he was not omnzsczent, who did not 
know the day of judgment, and to whom God gave the 
revelation, which he sent and s$ignified by his angel to lis 
Servant John, This point will be farther considered in a 
future letter, 8 
Your next attempt at proving the omniscience, omnipre- 
Sence, immutability, and eternity of Jesus Christ, is so very 
extraordinary that I must set it down in your own words. 
am (saith Christ of himself) he who scarcheth the reins 
e and the hearts, the alpha and omega, the first and the last, 
« he who is, and who was, and who is to come, the Almighty.” 
You pit this down as a connected sentence, and an inatten- 
tive reader would easily suppose that Jesus Christ had thous 
spoken of himself in some part or other of the sacred 
n For he would argue, Dr. Randolpb, a gentleman 
of confessed abilities and learning, a professor of divinity in 
a famous university, could never have asserted as a fact, what 
was not strictly true. How great therefore must such a 
man's surprise be when be is informed that the whole is 
a mere dream and illusion; that in the whole scriptures 
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no where styled himself alpha and omega, the first and the 
last, he who ts, and roho was, and who is to come, the 
Almighty. He does say indeed, Rev. ii. 23. J am he, 
which searcheth the hearts and reins ; and this he may say 
most truly, because the Father hath commitled all judgment 
11170 him, and he is to judge men at the last day according to 
| their works ; for which great office he could not be qualified, 
if the Father had not also given him the knowledge of the 
human heart. But that he speaks the remaining part of the 
sentence, which you put into his mouth, as you cannot 
prove, so I think the contrary may be nearly demonstrated. 
Let us go back therefore from the second to the first chap- 
ter, (for the words which you have thus arbitrarily yoked 
together, are in reality at so great a distance) and we find, 
vere 4th, these words; hun which is, and which was, and 
_ which is lo come, indisputably used as descriptive of the 
Father, as distinguished from Jesus Christ at the close of the 
apostle's benediction. Verse 7th contains a strong and 
alarming assurance, that Christ shall come to judgment, in 
these words, Behold, he cometh with clouds, and every eye 
all see him; and they also which pierced him, and al! 
/rindreds of the earth Shall wail because of him; even go, 
Amen. Then, in order to give the more terrific solemnity to 
this assurance, the one supreme Almighty Father described 
hy the words noticed in the 4th verse, with some mag- 
cent additions, is introduced, as engaged to make it good. 
I uam alpha and omega, the beginning and the ending, saith the 
Lord, which ts, and which was, and which ts to come, the Al- 
mighty, o Terroxparup ; A title which one would suppose, even 
an Athanasian would scruple to give to Jesus Christ ; 
whom he allows to minister economically to the Father's 
Will; whereas the word mTarraxpsru2 seems necessarily to 
signify one, who exercises supreme universal dominion. 
It ought farther to be observed, that, instead of the words 
gdf the Lord, the only three ancient manuscripts that have 
been found of this book, and seventeen out of twenty-eight 
o interior antiquity, together with the Vulgate, Syriac, Cop- 
ie, and Arabian versions, &c. read Sail the Lord the God“. 
It is therefore exceeding probable, that this latter is the 
true reading: and, if it be, those who know that there are 
336 passages in the New Testament, in which the Father 
15 styled God exclusively, or by way of eminence, the con- 
struction itself necessarily confining the word God to the 


* Wetstein. in loc, 
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person of the Father only*, and that there 1s not, perhaps, 
above one passage in the whole New Testament, where jt 
can be certainly known that the Son is styled (ws, never 
0 Ox) God, will not easily be persuaded that (Kupic „ Ol 
the Lord the God, can mean the person of the Son. 

But be this the true reading or not, yet, seeing it is most 
certain that the words, who 7s, and who was, and is to come, 
describe the person of the Father in the 4th verse, it may 
seem equally certain, if the apostle were at all careful, like 
an honest Athanasian, not to“ confound the persons,” that 
the same words mean the same person in the 8th verse; 
for which the magnificent additions by no means disqualify 
them. 7 Ou Nh 

The only shadow of a reason, which you or any man can 

have for supposing the Son to be the speaker in verse 8th, is, 
because some part of the words, which occur in that vere, 
are read again verse 11th, in which the Son is undoubtedly 
the speaker. But let it be observed, that the particular 
words, which had been before expressly applied to the Fa- 
ther, and the great character of e rarrezpzrop, the Almighty, 
do not appear in this last verse; being omitted, it may seem, 
if the apostle really wrote the passage, as by no means suit— 
ing the person of the Son. But that the whole sentence, 
T am alpha and omega, the first and the last, and, —is no 
genuine scripture, will be next to a certainty to him, who 
considers that all the old manuscripts, and a majority of the 
latter, with the ancient versions, omit it entirely; and 
form the connection thus, saying, what thou-seest, write in d 
_ book, Of this, Sir, you ovght to have warned your unlearn- 
ed reader; and, I believe, would have done so, if your 
system could conveniently have spared it. But bidding you, 
for this time, farewell, I leave you to your meditations. 


* Clarke's Scrip. Doc. "uy 
+ Wetgtein in lec. who concludes his note with © Probante J. Millio.“ 
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LETTER II. 


REVEREND SIR, 


] COME now a second time to make you my ac- 
knowledgments ; and begin at your fourth page, where you 
remark, “ But when you add, that whoever is not underived, 
© 93d self-extstent, whoever receives his attribules from, and 
* holds them at the pleasure of another, cannot be God.“ 
Here, Sir, I must have the liberty to tell you, that I never 
said any thing like this: My conclusion is not cannot be 
God, but is not the supreme God. What induced you to 
drop the word supreme, I will not pretend to judge. It 
could not be the paltry maxim, Dolus an virtus quis in 
 hoste requirit. A popish adversary, who thinks every thing 
fair, might consistently adopt it; but it is utterly dis- 
graceful to the Protestant cause, which can never be pro- 
moted, but by fair and honest argument; it is unworthy 
your own reputation for learning and abilities, and the par- 
ticular office, by which your venerable alma- mater has dis- 
tinguished you. But let it happen how it would, certain it 
is, that by the omission of that single word, you have re- 
duced me to a flat contradiction with the evangelist St. John; 
and no doubt many a song of triumph has been sung b 
many a good sort of person, who has really concluded from 
hence, that your adversary was a mere novice, unacquaint- 
ed with the first verse of St. John's gospel. 4 
Ihe question is pot whether St. John has styled Jesus 
Christ God, but whether he meant to represent him as 
gu % e God. Restore therefore the single word, which 
has thus unhappily slipped out, or was thought of no con— 
sequence, or forgot, and we have a demonstration, that St. 
John could mean no such thing. Whenever it is once known, 
(let me add here, that this is a matter acknowledged on all 
sides, and by all mankind, who know any thing of the 
being and attributes of God) that the supreme God is un- 
derived and self-existent, holding all his attributes by the 
_ necesstty of his nature, and not at the pleasure of any other ; 
reason concludes with intuitive certainty, that whoever is not 
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underived and self-existent, whoever receives his attributes 
from, and holds them at the pleasxure of another, is yg 
Supreme God. IP 
Granting the premises, the conclusion is undeniable ; he 
must be void of all the faculties of discernment, who goes 
about to deny it. The idle distinction, which in another 
place you attempt to establish, but ought to have intro- 
duced here, between necessary and Self-ertstence has been 
effectually overthrown, and proved to be nothing but dust, 
which you threw into the air, in order to cover your retreat. 
The conclusion, I repeat it, is undeniable : the sxpreme God, 
he who was before all things, beings, or persons; and was 
himself the cause of every thing, being, or person, of which 
no one could exist, but as it pleased him to give him ex- 
istence, must be underived and seff-existent ; and whoever is 
not underived and self-existent cannot be the supreme God. 
That Jesus Christ is not derived and sSelf-ertslent, you 
yourself grant in the very next words, when you say; © The 
5 persons you dispute with, hold that the divine attributes 
« and essence are derived from the Father to the Son.” It 
is a truth therefore immoveable and everlasting, that Jesus 
Christ is not the supreme God; it is as easy to move the 
sun from the centre of his system, as to invalidate it in the 
smallest degree; and if St. John really meant to style the 
Son God in the highest and largest sense of the word, con- 
Sequences will follow the most dangerous to the cause of 
revelation. I will not name them; but men of unprejudiced 
minds see them, and lament with unfeigned sorrow the in- 
discretion of their fellow-believers, who with unremitting 
vehemence are urging the matter to that desperate issue. 
Though my word supreme had the misfortune to escape 
your attention, where it was most essential to the argument; 
vet it was not so entirely out of mind, but that you pa) 
your respects to it on occasion. . . 
For you add at the beginning of your next paragraph, 
« As to the title of upreme God, or the upreme God, I do not 
«know that it is given to our Saviour in any of our creeds 
or articles.” Is it then true, that you have never read the 
first article, which asserts, © that in this Godhead there be 
« three persons of one substance, power, and eternity?” If 
any of the three persons be supreme God, our Saviour one 
of the three, who are of one Jubstance, power, and efernily, 
must be upreme God; and how unmanly is it to quibble 
about a word, when the idea itself is expressed in the most 
positive terms? If you say that none of the three persons, 
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considered separately, is gupreme God, but that all together 
they are one Supreme God, this is flatly to contradict the 
holy scriptures, which affirm this supremacy of the Father 
personally and Smngly s My Father is greater than all, 
John x. 23. One God and Father of all, who is above all, 
Ephes. iv. 6. But there is something else, which you seem 
| to be as much afraid of contradicting, I mean the Athanasian 
creed. Have you never read that neither? So much the 
better; you have never cursed your unoffending brethren. 
The identical word gupreme appears not indeed in this 
creed; but the thing itself is repeatedly asserted in the 
strongest language. I must trespass upon your patience, 
while I again turn your attention to two or three propositions 
of it, © The Father is Almighty, the Son Almighty ; the 
« Father is God, the Son is God ; each person 1s by himself 
« (individually) God and Lord ; the Godhead of the Father 
„and of the Son is all one, the glory equal, the majesty 
« co-eternal.” He who is equal in glory, and co-eternal in 
majesty with God the Father Almighty (apostle's creed) 
and equally Almighty with him, is not he supreme God? Or 
is the Father, who 1s greater than all, who is the God and 
Father of all, and above all, not supreme God? . 
You may take your choice whether of the two pro- 
positions you will deny; your principles bind you to defend 
both; and you do in fact, within the compass of a few 
lines, in the strongest terms assert the Son's supremacy. 
Supremacy of porber, or supremacy of perfection, is to be 
*© possesged of all perfection, and the highest excellency 
possible. And this it is to be God. There is nothing 
* of this kind, but what is common to Father and Son.“ 
This you say from Dr. Waterland, accusing me, at the same 
time, of sophistry, because I had argued on the supposition, 
that the Afhanasians hold the Son to be s4preme God. 
Pray, good Sir, did I make the supposition falsely ? Have 
not you granted all I could desire in these very words? Is 
possible to express the szpreme Godhead of the Son more 
| decisively ? He, who has syupremacy of power, s$upremacy of 
peciection, all perfection, the Highest excellency possible, 
either is Supreme God, or words convey no meaning. 
it you have any evasion, it must he in the concluding 
words, « Who are therefore one God supreme.“ But I 
must not suppose you to use these in a Sabellian sense, as 
meaning that the Father and the Son are not only one Cod, 
but one person; because this is to contradict numberless 
texts of scripture, which ascribe to each his own specifically 
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distinct agency; it is to contradict” the Athanasian creed, 


which, in the most positive terms,. gives to the Father and 
the Son, a speciſically distinet personality; it is to contradict 
yourself, 5 have told me seven lines above, that the 
attributes and essence of the Son are derived from the 
Father,“ that is, if the Father and the Son are one and the 
same person, from himself. Yet if you really disavow the 


Sabellian sense, you have styled the Son supreme God, in 
ee capable of no other meanin 


ake a retrospect, I beseech you, of this very extraordinary 
page, that you may be convinced, how many contradictions 
you have crowded into it. Here they are fit for you in battle 


array, in eager conflict with each other. The Son is not 


Supreme God: yet he is supreme God; for he has supremacy 
of power, gupremacy of perfection, all perfection, the higheit 
ercellency possible. This may stand for contradiction the 


first. Again, you say, that though the © attributes and 


« essence of the Son are derived to him from the Father,” 
yet he has “all perfection, the highest excellèncy possible.“ 


Are therefore sel{f-existence, that is, necessary existence, and 


absolute independence, which the Son has not, which he 


cannot have, which no person but the supreme Father can 


have, no excellencies, no perfections? Are they not in fact 
the highest excellencies and perfections, which the human 
mind can conceive, or God possess? How can the Son 
therefore, who wants these, have all perfection, the ige 
excellency possible ? This I put down as contradiction the 


second: and it will give us another, if you venture to say, 


that you understand the words, © Who are therefore one God 
supreme,” in a Sabellian sense; for then the Son Whose 
« attributes and essence are derived from the Father, being 
himself the Father, and first cause and fountain of all lite, 
could not be derived at all. But no matter, conire- 
dictions however glaring, when they happen on the orthodor 
side of a question, are no Jophisfry. I make no farther re- 


flections; many melancholy ones will be suggested to ever) 


serious and unprejudiced believer. 
What I set down as a foundation to ground my proot 
upon, that Jesus Christ cannot be supreme God, lies all 


together“, and is contained in four short sentences. This, 


in your answer, you have thought it necessary to fritter inte 
several detached scraps, mixing between a variety of torcign 
matter, in order to cover your march, which it may seem 
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zu had some scruple of making in sight of the enemy, 
by like a general, who feared nothing. I must take you 
however as I find you, and by way, of collecting this whole 


maiter together again, am obliged to look after your tenth 


tout body, parts, or pasnons, is not 
;upreme God, This however was not simply saying, but as 
«trict a conclusion from premises, which I never suspected 
Would be denied by an orthodox professor of divinity, even 
the first article of the church of England, as can be found 
in all mathematical science. In the latter, you write thus 


and twelfth pages. In the former you cite me as saying, 


„whereas the scripture tells us that the word was God, and 


« that the word was made flesh, your reason Concludes with 
« Hebe certainty, that God ts without body, parts, or 


« 155/0Ns, and therefore could not be made flesh.” I beseech 


vou, Sir, inform us what is your idea of a fair disputant. 
in my own idea, I find nothing that can belong to you. 
Above, when you represented me as saying, what I never 
said, IL was willing to impute it to mistake, to inadvertency, 


to any thing but a mean design to expose your adversary by 
hanging on him false colours; but when I find the same 
thing here again, when I find it frequently repeated after- 


wards, you must excuse me, if I impute it to wilful mis- 
representation. You know well, Sir, that IJ make no such 
conclusion, that my premises required a very different one : 


* 


Take the Remarks and read; No, Sir, I cannot expect from 


you that justice; I will therefore put down for you the 


whole passage, that you may be obliged to see it; When 
* it is known that the supreme God is without body, parts, or 
*« »155:0ns, tt ts at the ame lime known, that whoever is not 
« i/hout body, parts, or Pass:0ns, is not supreme God.” The 


whole strength of the argument depends on the word 
hem; and you turn yourself every way to get quit of it, 


which, while you ascribe supremacy of Godhead to Jesus 
Christ in all the powers of language, you can never effect; 
and if you should in fact give it up, your cause is gone: For 
it Jesus Christ is not supreme God, he is not e 
Father, who is confessedly supreme God, 


That Jesus Christ is styled (Or) God, or a God, 1 never 


den'ed, nor consequently that (Os) God, or a God, was made 
5); and you know well that I granted this; for you dig- 
nity me with the venerable name of Prisctan®*, because I 
attempted to prove that the word (Ot) without the article 
in this text, is used by the apostle in a subordinate or inferior 
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sense. What therefore better than a premeditated design to 


deceive, can account for your representing me as saving 

| / = : WR bad +, 
that God universally, in every possible sense of the word, js 
without body, parts, or passions ? There is not, I am persuaded, 
another text in the whole New Testament, in which it can 
be certainly known that our Saviour Jesus Christ is Styled 


(Oeec) God by a sacred writer, though there be 336, in which 


the Father is eminently or exclusively so styled: Very much 
therefore towards determining the point in question depends 


on the meaning of the word in this passage; and if you could 


have proved, even to your own satisfaction, that the word is 
taken here in its highest and properest sense, you would not, 
one may venture to affirm, have had recourse to so mortify- 
ing and disgraceful an expedient. 99 195 

Quid hoc homine facias? said a certain person of a perverse 


man, who would, as they say, neither lead nor drive: I mean 
not however to apply this to you, Sir, so much as to my own 


very pitiable case; who, it seems, can do nothing right. 


When I argue from the plainest declarations of scripture, 


which in my understanding cannot be misapprehended, then 


you tell me that, © my reason teaches me to explain away 


every thing above my comprehension* :” if I make an article 
of the church of England the ground-work of an argument, 
then, the premises you ought to have said, but the conclusion, 


as you miscal it, is contrary to scripture, which tells us that 
the word was God, and that the word was made fleshf ; and 


consequently that God is not without body, parts, or hassions. 
The words of part of the first article are precisely these, 
« There is but one living and true God, everlasting, without 


ce body, parts, or passions; and the conclusion follows with 
intuitive certainty, that if Jesus Christ has, or ever had, body, 
parts, or passious, he is not the one living and true God, which 


serves my purpose full as well, as, is not supreme God. Holy 
Scripture and the articles of the church of England, are, it 
seems, alike an offence unto you, when they stand between 
you and your hypothesis. 

| You go on; © Here, Sir, I must again beg leave to as 
you a question or two. You allow, I think, the pre- 
« existence of the logos, that he was a most s{upendous(y glo- 
* r70us being, and that he was in heaven before he appeared 


here on earth, If, Sir, you will be pleased to explain how 
* such a glorious being, could take upon him the nature of 


man and be made esl, you may then possibly be able to 
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5 8 comprehend how the divine nature could be united to the 
«© human. As God is without body, parts, or (human 1s not 

«© my word) passion, so also is an angel.” I answer that it 
is no where said in the whole scripture that“ the divine na- 
„ture was united to the human ;”” nor is such an union in 
the nature of the thing possible. Whatever is united to 
another thing, must make some addition to that, to which it 
is united; but the divine nature being in itself absolutely 
all and perfect in every respect, is incapable of any addition 
whatsoever; and the human nature being Mail, imperfect, 
and incident to various calumilies, if it could be united to the 
divine, so as to make with it one individual person, would 
render the divine nature, that is, God himself, whom I con- 
ceive you to mean by the divine nature, liable to fratlties, 
imperfections, and sSufferings ; which is another impossibility. 
For there can be no suffering, no pain, with which the whole 
individual person is unaffected. 5 


What the scripture really says of this matter is this, 's % 
o;% rywero, the word was made flesh. Now the Greek word 
+y:1470 and the English verb was made, necessarily signify the 
passing from one state to another, so that what was origi- 
nally in one state, was afterwards in another and a different 
aue: That, for instance, which forty years ago was an acorn, 
may be now become a stately tree; he, who now is an ig- 
norant and feeble child, may forty years hence became a 
wise and stout man; and he, who now 1s a wise and learned 
man, in some future time may become a dotard, as you say 
of Dr. Whitby. This is the true and proper meaning of the 
Greek verb your, except when it signifies, if it ever do Sig- 
nity, simply to be, Now, Sir, to me it implies the greatest 
contradiction to say, that the supreme and immutable God 
passed from his original state of absolute perfection to the 
very frail and low condition of a man, that is, that he became 
or :c4; made flesh. If this could be, any thing might be; 
and yet the verb «<ywire, I think necessarily means this and 

nothing else, namely, that he who was once (Ow God or a 
God, was nuw no longer God, or a God, but became a man, 
That Such a change of condition was possible with regard 
to the g me and mmmutable God, it lies upon you to prove; 
for my own part, I can as easily conceive, how any being, 
| however glorious and s{upendous, who depended on the will 
oi God, might for a time be deprived of his celestial hap- 
piness and glory, as I can that the mouldered and crum- 
bled dead shall, by the will and power of God, be raised 
enn to a lite of glory and immortality, Whatever powers 
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God gave, he could for an adequately important reason take 
away, or diminish; and what he takes away, he can restore 
or increase. I know indeed nothing of the manner how this 
is done; it is enough for me that he has revealed it, and that 
J can see in it neither absurdity nor contradiction, Thus 
Sir, for this time I bid you adieu. | ; 


LETTER III. 


v 


REVEREND SIR, 


Tur business of this letter will be to consider some mis- 
cellaneous matters which you have contrived, confusedly 
enough, to throw in among the pages [ have already in part 
examined, and if it will not carry one letter to too great a 
length, to take some notice of the next following pages. 
Of the great titles enumerated in your 6th page, I see no 


reason to deny any one to be given to the Son, except per- 


haps the title of God, Heb. i. 8. God is thy throne is as literal 


a translation of the original words, as can be given, and the 


metaphor not strained, though you think it not very allow- 
able to say, God ir thy throne, for God is the support of thy 


throne : Of this let others judge; my present business is to 


inform you that the question between me and Mr. Burgh 
1s not what great titles are given to the Son, but whether the 
names Father and Son can be spoken of one individual. 
The perpetual burden of Mr. Burgh's song, is Jesus 
« Christ one with the Father, God.” Now, Sir, in human 
language, the terms Father and Son, are relative terms ne- 
cessarily including the idea of zoo ; for to every relative there 


must be a correlative, It is therefore impossible that he, 
who with any propriety is styled Son, can be“ one with his 


Father, God.“ Iwo individuals there must be to make 
a Father and a Son; and if this be so, Jesus Christ can no 
more be one with the Father, God,” than Adam was 


« one with his Father, God.“ This was all I meaned, when 


I 8aid*, If God and Son of God are equivalent terms, then 


Adam was God; and I still think that I'said right; for if 
two individuals can be one and the same, two other ind 


duals may be sous well. 


Remarks, page 127. [v. s. p. 189.] 
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You drop Mr. Burgh's jargon of one with the Father, God, 
and tell us, that“ if such titles (the great titles enumerated in 
this 6th page, and, which, one excepted, I allow) import 
« not an equality of nature, it will be hard to say what ideas 

« they were designed to convey.” It seems to me most clear, 
that they were designed to convey no idea of equality, for 
this unanswerable reason: There are, as has been repeatedly 
observed, 236 texts in the New Testament, in which the 
Father is personally and exclusively styled God, and in many 
of them with ascriptions of the highest powers and perfections. 
If therefore Jesus Christ is in all powers and perfections equal 
to his Father, he must be personally and individually God, 
and then we have two sxpreme individual Gods, and Moses 
and the prophets, Jesus Christ, and his apostles, have given 
a very wrong account of this most important matter. Neither 
Moses, nor esus Christ ought so solemanly to have proclaimed, 
Hear, O lsrael, the Lord our God is one Lord, Deut. vi. 5. 
Mark xi1. 29. The God of Tsracl is the God of Avraham, of 
Tsaac, and of Jacob, the God of the Fathers; who glorified his 
Son Jesus, Acts iii. 18. that is personally the Faller; and 
God of gods, and Lord of lords, a great God, a mighty GO 
and terrible, Deut. x. 17. The Lord Almighty, 2 Cox. vi. 18 K. 
The distinction, in fact, which you make between person 
and God, is egregious and shameful trifling. For, by these 
texts, it is proved to a demonstration, that the Father is 
personally and individually God, that the Father's person is 
exclusively Supreme God. Consequently the person of the 
Son cannot be $upreme God, and if you say he is, there will 
be two swpreme Gods, he who begat, and he who was begot- 
len, How much better did the Pagan poct reason, who 
said of his Supreme god Jupiter, nec viget quicquum gimile aut 
ec11iium ? He knew that supremacy excluded equality in 
its very idea. | FEES 
2 * It lies upon me,” you say, (page 7th) “ to prove the 
negative, that no union whatever can make {two PerS0Ns, 
* one beg, one God.“ Verily, Sir, 1 have above demon- 
«trated that the Father and the Son are not one God; and it 
lies upon you to prove, that zo persons, who are each indi- 
aua God, that is, that /zwo individual Gods can be one 
munvivual God; For this is what you mean, though you 
Art at the contradiction written on the forehead of the 
Proposition, and dare not speak out. This, Sir, I say, is 
what you mean, if you mean to defend the Athanasian creed” 
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which expressly declares, as it is necessary to remind you 
over and over again, that © the Father is by himself (indi- 
« vidually) God; and the Son by himself (individually) God; 


but that /wo individual Gods are not, cannot be one individual 


God, reason and common sense proclaim aloud, and eyery 
rational creature feels his own full assent irresistibly extorted. 
If you have some fancy of your own, and really mean some— 
thing different from what this famous creed positively 
decides, I have no controversy with you. Private doctors 
may entertain certain what absurdities they please; it is the 
cruel oppression, that usurped authority lays upon my con- 
science, against which I reclaim, against which, to the latest 
moment of my life, I will bear an undaunted testimony. 
With regard to the word being, I wish you had told me 
in what sense you use it. Seeing you have not, I will set 
down the idea it impresses on my mind; to which J hope 
you will have no great objection, By the word being there- 


fore I understand substance of any kind with its properties. 


The substance of the Son, according to the commonly 
received doctrine, is the individual substance of the Father, 
Have they both therefore the same individual properties ? If 
the substance be individually the same, and the properties 
individually the same, they must be the same individual 
person. The sun is not clearer at noon-day than this conse- 


quence. If the properties are not individually the same, (for 


there remains nothing but distinct properties to make them 
different persons) but the same only in kind, (the word 
gener ically, it seems you do not understand) then one indi- 
vidual substance has a double set, duplicates one may call 
them, of the same properties. Thus the one divine substance 


is the subsfratum of two or three consciousnesses, of {wo or 


three infinite powers, {io or three infinite wisdoms, fro or 
three infinite justices, {zo or three infinite mercies, {wo or 


three immutabilities, /zwo or three impassibilities, and foo or 


three wills. Now this is to me a mystery of mysteries, of 


which I can no more conceive the possibility, than I can 


conceive the same human substance to contain {wo unver- 

. * . . . ® © 
Standings, and two liberties of acting, {wo propensities [0 
one and the same object; or that any given piece of matter 
can have {to2 extens10ns, {wo solidities, {wo gravities, or ally 
given quantity) of snow two whitenesses, and two coldnesses. 
If you can show this to be either conceivable or possible, 
then — eis mihi magnus Apollo. 


But in order to sbow the supposition to be impossible, 


that the Father and the Son, two distinct and equal Gods 
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according to the Athanasian creed, are one God, you © ap- 
© nrehend it to be necessary (page 8th) to fix a principle of 
« jngividuation, and to settle the precise sense of sameness, 
« and the several kinds of it, and that not only with regard 
eto human persons, but to the divine nature. And this is 
« 4 question,“ you add, which has puzzled the greatest 
masters of reason. 

Now, even granting it to be nomible, « jn the nature of 
„things,“ that two equal Gods may be one God, I can see 
no necessity for settling this, as you call it, very puzzling 


question. The true matter before us is a simple matter of 
fact, (and God forbid that the saving faith of Christians should 


depend on the determination of a puzzling metaphysical 
question) whether the scriptures have declared the Father 


and, the Son, in your account 7wo equal Gods, to be one in- 


dividual God. The negative has been already proved to 


| have been determined, by the authority of God himself, in 


the most peremptory manner; in words that could leave no 


possibility of doubt, if they had not been perverted by the 
visionary metaphysics of presumptuous men. Beside the texts 
already produced to this purpose, the scriptures have declared 


the Father to be the only true God, in contradistinction, to 


eye Christ, whom the only true God sent, John xvii. 3. 
The scriptures have declared the Father to be the one God 
of Christians, in contradistinction to their ove Lord Jesus 
Christ, 1 Cor. viii. 6; that the Father is greater than the 
Son, John xiv. 28; that the Son can do nothing of Himself. 
John v. 19; taught nothing of himseif, John vii. 28 ; that the 


bather, ld gave all things into lis hands, John x vil. 5 was 


the Head, 1 Cor. X1..3, and God, of Christ, John xx. 17; that 
"= Father hath given liſe, John v. 26, and A all 

powers and attributes 4% the Son ; However possible there— 
r it might be © in the nature of the thing,” for the Father 
and the Son to be one God, we are assured, on the veracity 
of God himself, that the fact is not 80 ; that the Faller only 
15 the o true God, the God of Gies and the Son de- 
Denen on him, and his minisler. 

but I have no objection to meet you on your own ground, 
ant deny that it is $0 very Putting an affair to“ fix a principie 
*0f ndividuation,” and affirm that this has been done by 
Mr. Locke in bis chapter of personal identity, 1 SAy farther, 


that it it were ever so PUZ ling a question, vet it is no hard 


matter to know, that what is one and no more 1s not two, and 
nit /zuo cannot be one. If to attain this know!: ge were 
dichcult, all the aflairs of the world must go very heavily on; 
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if it were impossible, not at all; even yourself, Sir, could 
not know, whether I wrote not your letter addressed to me, 
and, what I believe would sorely mortify you to be suspected 
of, you the Remarks on the Scrzplural Co nſutation. The plain: 
est man, that you meet, if you put the question to him, will 
instantly convince you (perhaps I may be mistaken in this, 
but he will convince any convincible man) that he certainly 
knows one individual from another; that himself and bis on 
are not one and the Same, that hoo men are not one man, nor 
two Kings, however nearly allied, one king, nor troo Gods, in 
the very same sense, ONE God. 5 

Farther, seeing holy scripture has no where said, that 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, each individually God, are 
one God; seeing this is merely a dogma of fallible men, 
whose understandings in so arduous a disquisition might 
easily mislead them; and seeing“ the greatest masters of 
reason,“ in your opinion, have not been very successful in 
fixing a principle of individuation ; and therefore for want 
of a necessary criterion it cannot be known, whether the 
union of three persons to be one God has been rightly deter- 
mined; it becomes a very urgent duty upon you to“ settle 
« this puzzling question,” and give us this indispensable 
criterion, in order to justify yourself from preaching a false 
doctrine, and an impossibility. 

The word nature, from the obscure idea it conveys, you 
find to be a most convenient word; and talk of “ settling 
« the precise sense of sameness, not only with regard to 
& human persons, but also to the divine nature.” 

From the contrast you have made between human pergons 
and the divine nature, one might be tempted to suppose, that 
by the divine nature you mean divine persons; and so you 
ought to have said, if perspicuity had been for your purpose. 
For the question is about personal identity, viz. whether there 
is not something in the very idea of it that implies an im— 
possibility for three distinct persons to be one God, one being, 
one any thing. Person is something fixed, real, and positive; 
and the term, I am persuaded, impresses this same idea upon 

all mankind, viz. that of a conscious inlelligent agent ; whereas 
there is not perhaps i in the compass of language a term of a 
more vague and confused signification than the term nat!7c 
All that we know of it is, that it stands for an abstract idea, 
which exists only in the mind, and which therefore is un⸗ 
certain and various, more or less extended or contracted, 
according to the different circumstances of accuracy and 
acuteness in the understanding, which abstracts it from its 
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concrete. It may therefore be very possible“ to settle a pre- 
„ cise sense“ of personal identity, and impossible to define in 
what identity of nature consists; because probably the idea 
conveyed by the word nature is different in the mind of 
every different man, while also it is certain that the word 
Cod means, not nature, but herson. 

It is not however on this occasion only that this indeter- 
minate word is pressed into your service; at your 15th page 

we are told, © that there are three persons in one nature,” 
which looks as if you meaned by nature something like a 
substratum, of which persons are the properties: But in op- 
position to this, at your 20th page, you again tell us, that 
«© as Jesus Christ is one person, so in that person {wo natures 
„were united, the divine and human ;”” which might induce 
one to believe that here person stands for the substratum, and 
natures for the properties. But without examining whether 
this sort of language is capable of any rational interpretation, 
Iwill only remind you, that you ought to have given some 
definition of the obscure term on which you Jay so much 
stress; we should then have seen whether you have not used 
it without any meaning at all. 3 5 

This (the co- eternity and co- equality of the Son with 
„ the Father, from whom he is derived) they illustrated by 
the comparison of water flowing from a fountain, or light 
from the sun, which, though distinct from, are necessarily 
co. existing with, the source from whence they issue.“ 

This illustration I have always considered as extremely 
i/l-adapted, and I will explain my reasons. The water, 
which has already flowed from a fountain, co-exists with the 
water at the same moment in the fountain, no otherwise, 
than any other thing in the world co-exists with it, no other- 
wise than an Otaheitean co-exists with an inhabitant of 
Great Britain. It is no more the same water, than that 
wiich flows from another fountain-at the distance of halt 
the globe, it exists not in the same space, it is not the same 
individual portion of water. If it were the same individual 
portion, and yet distinct, and existed in the sahe space at 
the game time, then indeed it would help us to conceive, 
how the Further and the Son co-existed in the same infinite 
Pace, in the same infinite duration, distinct, and yet the 
dh. But none of these being true, it is so far from illus— 
trating, that it renders your hypothesis still more inconcelv- 
able, nay rather, proves its utter impossibility. | 

The case is just the same with regard to“ light flowing 
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hom the sun,“ or from a candle. If the light is commu— 
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nicated from one candle to another, “ it is as much divided 
. . . 3 
„as a stick is by breaking it asunder *.” If you speak 
merely of an emanation, you may convince yourself of the 
difference, by putting one hand into the brightest emanation 
of your candle, and the other into the body of the flame. 
Though therefore the apostle, Heb. i. 3. styles the Son arzyarux 
ric done, the bright ray or emanation of the glory of the 
% Father ;” and though we understand arvavyacoux to mean 
derivation from the Father, which probably it does not; vet 
will this be nothing to your purpose, except you can prove 
that the emanation was not a separation of the indivisible 
substance, that is, either that the emana/ion did not emane, 
or that it emaned without changing place; for if it changed 
place, the substance was divided, and two infinite substances 
with their infinite properties, that is, two equal Gods, were 
made, and then there is an end of the unity. If there was 
no change of place, the original substance remained just 
what it was, that is, there was no emanation at all. Jesus 
Christ certainly co-exists with his God and Father in a cer- 
tain sense; otherwise he could not exist at all. But this is 
by no means peculiar to him; every thing that does exist, 
angels, men, brutes, and vegetables must co-exist with re- 
spect both to time and place, with him who is from eternity, 
and fills all space. „ es, 
Your application of the remaining part of this verse is not 
more fortunate, page 45. Kar yaparrrp Th vToorAdene auTH——= 
* the express image of his person, or rather subs/ance—as true 
a copy of the Father, fully representing his essence and 
attributes, as the impression answers in every point to the 
„seal.“ What now becomes of the divine unity, of the 
Sameness of the Father and the Son ? Surely, Sir, you will 
not say that the seal and the impression are one and the ge 
thing. I can keep the seal in my pocket, and send the im- 
pression to the distance of a thousand miles; if there were à 
travellable road, or a navigable sea, even to the planet Saturn, 
or the remotest comet. Is not this a marvellous proof, of 
their identity? Who could believe that you were not here 
pleading for a plurality of Gods; especially when he reads 
in the following page, © he is the true and proper Sou 0 
* God, of the same nature with his Father, as Adam 18 aid 
eto have begotten a son in his own likeness, after his image * 
Pray, Sir, what is the analogy between Adam and God in 
this illustration, if it consist not in this, that as Adam 979 


* An Enquiry into the opinions of the learned Christians, &c. page 9% 
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man begat another man in all respects like unto himself, s0 
God, who is a spirit, begat another God, or if you please a 
eit, equal in all attributes and perfections ? It he, who 
was begotten, was one and the same God or spirit, with him 
that begat him, there is no analogy at all; for Adam begat 
not himself, nor a man one and the same with himself, but 
quite another and distinct man. viel | 

I cannot, you tell me, (page 11th) © explain the nature 
of the union of my soul and body.” Very true, Sir, but 
what then ? If any man should tell me that my one soul is 
' two souls, and my one body {wo bodies; or, vice versd, that 
/wo souls are my one soul, or {wo bodies my one body; or 
that {wo men may be so intimately united as to become one - 
man, as you suppose 7wo or three Gods to be but one God, 
{| chould know that he told me falsely. Whether there be 
any union of such a spiritual substance, as you mean by the 
word sol, with the corporeal substance in the rational 
creature, which we call man, 1s more than vou, or, I believe, 
any person else can prove. But let it be ever so true, what 
way is it necessary for me to explain the nature of such 
union ; before I may be allowed to pronounce that a con- 
tradictory proposition cannot be true; that wo individuals 
cannot be one individual, There are a thousand things relating 
both to God, and every object that Surrounds me, which I 
am unable to explain; but is this any reason why any person 
Should be allowed to affirm evident contradictions? I cannot 
explain why certain mathematical lines should be perpetually 
approaching nearer to each other, and yet never, even in an 
infinite production, coalesce. Must J therefore reject the 
evidence of demonstration, because I cannot explain the 
nature of this impossibility ? I cannot explain the process of 
vecetation, nor of the formation of an embryo in the womb ; 
am I therefore, in express contradiction to my senses, and 
every man's daily experience, to believe that new grain and 
new fruits are never produced by the tormer, nor new animals 
by the latter? When you have brought equal evidence that 
lic equal Gods are one God, you will not have proved the 
ruth of your proposition, but that there is no such thing as 
truth in the world. = | 

Difficulties of this kind might be proposed without end. 
Waat Mr. Fisher particularly insisted on, I do not now re- 
member *; it is sufficient that they were, like this of yours, 


I have not at present Mr. Fisher's pamphlet, and think I can bestow 
13, 54, better than in the purchase of it. „ | 
Y 4 
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wholly impertinent to the question. To these I made him 
no answer at all; much less did J, as you say, answer with 
insolence and abusc. This, Sir, is hard language, and ought 
to be grounded on some adequate proof. I did indeed charge 
him with gross misrepresentation in several instances; but [ 
did more, I proved the fact upon him, as any man will be 
convinced, who will do me the justice to look at my sbort 
letter to him“; and it hurts me, Sir, to have been able to 
prove the same upon you. If to prove a charge of this nature 
be ingolenee and abuse, what is it to have been guilty of the 
charge? Unable to refute my argument as it stood in my 
book, he scrupled not to change my word reason into the 
wisdom of this world, and then it easily followed that I had 
argued very foolishly, On this account I called upon him 


to es{tmate his own criminality ; upon the man, Sir, who had 


charged me with levity, ridicule, scurrility, rancour, and abuse, 


for no other reason, but because I had had the assurance to 
prove that his principal, Mr. Burgh, had written a very futile, 
a very sophistical, and, with regard to some maxims advan- 


ced jn it, a very dangerous book. He had not proved, he 
had not attempted to prove, except in one instance, (in which 
also he was uncandid) that I had any where misrepresented 
Mr. Burgh; he had not produced a single instance, in which 


J had been guilty of a rancorous or malicious expression 


against Mr. Burgh; in which I had said any thing that in 
the smallest degree could affect his moral character, or repre- 
sented him atherwise than as a greatly mistaken and preju- 
diced man, maintaining what he sincerely, though without 
due consideration, believed; and prompted by intemperate 
zeal to defend a cause, which it was next to impossible he 
should understand f. Upon the man, Sir, who had imputed 
to me so malevolent a disposition, (for 1 think the word 
rancour has no other meaning) I called to estimate his c 
criminality, who had garbled my periods by leaving out ne- 
cessary parts, and quite enervated the force of demonstrattve 
arguments, by substituting terms of his own, which he found 
more managcable ; upon the man, Sir, who had directly im- 


* Remarks, 2d edition, pp. 51, 56. [v. s. pp. 202-205.) 


+ Till the publication of Mr. Lindsey's Apology, Mr. B. as himself in. 
forms us, (page 190) had lived upon the creed of his nurse.“ The first Ume 
# he read the Bible with a yiew to this important point, was when he sat 
ff down to read Mr. L's. book.“ In about five months after the public. 
tion of the Apolegy, Mr. B. published his Scriptural Confutation , of 244 close 
vo pages, In which short time he had the whole Bible to read, o study; 
to compare and criticise; his book to write and print. He could 19} 


thefetoce be over well qualified for what he had undertaken. 
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puted to me a premeditated design of misleading the un- 
learned “. 
This no unprejudiced man will think fair, especially in a 
controversy of such consequence; and, sure I am, you would 
neither have defended nor imitated him i in any part of such 
conduct, if you had not found your cause absolutely ruined 
wi:hout it. On this account you take so much illiberal 
pat to prove, that the apostle's expression, The wisdom of 
this world, and the word reason, as it is used by me, are 
equivalent terms; and consequently, that the apostle has 
passed the same sentence of condemnation upon both. St. 
Paul says, 1 Cor. iii. 19. The wisdom of this world is foolish- 
ness with God; but that by this expression is meant craft- 
ness, is plain from the immediately following quotation : For 
it is written, he laketh the WISE (according to Mr. Locke, 
men © cunning in business,“ who know how to make the 
best of a bad cause) in their OWN craftiness, „ Th ra 
w7zs, Here, I trust, it will be granted, is nothing like 
4501, that noblest faculty of the human mind, employed in 
| the generous Search of truth, and making her decisions by 
the clearest light, Þ _ 
Again, in the text, 1 Cor. i. 17. to which you refer, and 
in which you say St. Paul is speaking of the“ wisdom of 
cs phil »50phers and wise men among the Gentiles,” the ex- 
pre410n is not used; though we find it a little lower, (verse 
20) and there, as you say, it does, I believe, signify the 
Wisdom of philosophers and wise men among the Gentiles, 
But what resemblance does this bear to that reason of which 
1 was speaking? These wise men pursued a phantom of 
truth through the labyrinths of a vain philosophy; and, en- 
veloped in a dark atmosphere of false axioms, and contra- 
dieter theories, frequently lost sight even, of the phantom. 
his wisdom led them not to truth; it led them from truths 
the most important and salutary. It was a bar to their 
wrowledge of the one true God, and to their acceptance of 
his revelation by Jesus Christ. In the pride of their ima- 
mary wisdom, a cruciſied Saviour was foolishmess ; as they 
could not understand that God had chosen the fooltsh things 
of ie world to confound the wise, so they would not conde- 
80 585 to be instructed by a person of his humble character. 
„Sir, was their great objection to the Christian revelation, 
the particular reason why not many wise men after the flesh 
1c called, and not as you seem to intimate, the incompre— 


* Remarks, 2d edition, page 161, [v. s. p. 208.] 
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hensible doctrines of Athanasianism. The page of the pure 
word had not then been stained with foul mixtures of human 
invention: He who letted had not then been taken out of the 
way, and mystery and the whore clothed in scarlet were still 
in an embryo state. 
On a sort of wisdom thus founded on vanity, and blinded 
and bloated by pride, which worked so mischievous effects, 
well might the apostle pronounce the severest censure: But 
Surely the censure cannot involve that, which has no con- 
nexion with, nor similarity to it, which is as absolutely dif— 
ferent as wisdom from folly, and happiness from misery. 
The censure, I say, could never be meaned for human reason, 
exercising her functions, by the authority of God himself, 
the gracious giver, in her proper province, and making the 
Surest steps by the light of the fullest evidence, even that of 
mntuition. Of reason thus legitimately employed, I spake, 
and of no cher ; of reason from clear, distinct, and adequate 
conceptions, making infallible decisions, and forcing me to 
feel, that three cannot be one, nor one three *®. At this 
Teason St. Paul's censure could never be aimed, though pos- 
sibly it might at the Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy, 
which at this day make so wonderful an appearance in the 
Solemn absurdities of the Athanasian creed. This great and 
distinguishing faculty of the human mind, without which all 
the other gifts of God, as to any moral purpose, and revela- 
tion itself, had been useless, St. Paul himself used most 
powerfully to silence the wisdom of this world, those profane 
and vain babblings, and oppositions of Science falsely so called; 
and to confound two things so different is to erect the throne 
of scepticism, a downright attempt to make men doubt even 
of their own existence. DS, 
I had said F that twhile the present doctrine, that three su- 
preme Gods are but one supreme God, makes a part of our 
church establishment, I cannot see how transubslantialron can 
be conſuted. I here repeat my assertion, that while our 
church establishment maintains, as in the Athanasian creed 
it is maintained, that three supreme Gods are one SUPreme 
God, it is impossiblꝰ o stop the mouth of a Popish advocate 
for the detestable doctrine of transubstantiation. The oniy 
way to do this would be to prove, that the one is not as great 
an absurdity as the other. If one absurdity be true, another 
may be equally true. But you neither attempt to prove, 
that the specific absurdity here set down is no part of the 


* Remarks, 2d edition, page 5, and 8. [v. s. pp. 125, 6, 7-1 
+ Remarks, 2d edition, page 78..[v. s. p. 163.] 
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church establishment, and if you had attempted it, the words 
of the Athanasian creed would have witnessed to your face, 
hat vou were attempting an impossibility. Nay, Sir, if you 
hould deny that Jesus Christ is equally Supreme God with 


his God and Father, your cause is gone for ever; and there- 


fore you assert the direct contrary, always in language that 
is incapable of any other sense, though sometimes, when 
' the argument pinches too close, you affect to set aside the 
\articular word, „„ 

You pretend that the two cases are very dissimilar; but 


if there is any dissimilarity, it is clearly in favour of transub- _ 


stantiation, which pleads for itself positive words of scrip- 


tüte; whereas there is not in all scripture any thing hike 


these propositions ; The Father ts by himself God, The Son 


' is bu himsetf God, The Holy Ghost is by himself God, and yet. 


there are not three Gods but one God. How then can you 
be allowed to say, that “the one (the Athanasian trinity) 
is taught in scripture, the other (transubstantiation) not?“ 
Ihe former is neither taught in scripture in positive words, 
nor in any words whatsoever, that will at all bear such an 
interpretation. The words of scripture are, Ihe Lord our 
God is one Lord: This only true God is by our Saviour him- 


self affirmed to be the Father; and St. Paul as positively 


afirms, that there is but one God the Father, who is the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Now, Sir, if you 
could bring as positive assertions on the other side, you 
would have the honour, it it be an honour, of proving scrip- 
ture to contradict itself, that is, of proving it to be no reve- 
lation from God. But you cannot produce one single passage 
from scripture, where our Saviour is mentioned, even with 


the highest titles, but something is likewise added, which 


demonstrates his absolute inferiority to the Father. To what 


purpose therefore do you add:“ The other (the doctrine of 


* the Athanasian trinity) is taught in a variety of expressions, 
and in numberless passages of scripture.“ 

** the doctrine of transubstantiation,” you say, (page 14) 
*15 inconsistent with the words themselves, and is contrary 
to the most plain, obvious, and natural sense of them.” 
Be it so; but the doctrine of three supreme Gods, and one 
gi m God, is not set down at all, and © is contrary to the 


most plain, obvious, and natural sense, of every page, 


aimost every verse of scripture. 
Again, * It is by our senses alone, that we can know an 


words (these words for instance of consecration) to be in 
our bible; and therefore no doctrine can be proved from 
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* scripture, which teaches us to disbelieve the plain evidence 
* of all our senses.“ Very true; and it is by reason alone, 
that we can know any writing to contain a revelation of 
God's will, (the writing for instance supposed to contain 
this proposition, Three supreme Gods are one supreme God) 
and therefore no doctrine can be proved from scripture, a 
writing purporting to contain such a revelation, which 


teaches us to disbelieve the plainest evidence of reason, 


which in fact tears up all our reasoning faculties by the roots. 

% Whatsoever truth,” says Mr. Locke “, © we come to 
< the clear discovery of, from the knowledge and contem- 
* plation of our own ideas, will always be certainer to us 
* than those which are conveyed by traditional revelation. 


For the knowledge we have that this revelation came at 


* first from God, can never be so sure as the knowledge we 


© have from the clear and distinct perception of the agree- 
© ment or disagreement of our own ideas. Nothing, I think, 
* can under that title (of a revelation from God) shake or 


* over-rule plain knowledge, or rationally prevail with any 
*© man to admit it for true, in a direct contradiction to the 

clear evidence of his own understanding.”——Again ; 
He that takes away reason to make way for revelation, 
< puts out the light of both ; and does much the same thing, 


as if he would persuade a man to put out his eyes, the 


© better to perceive the remote light of an invisible star by 
<* a telescope.” | 


cee In the one case, you farther say,“ the subject is a body, 
* in the other a spirit; in the one finite, comprehensible, 


and obvious to our senses; in the other infinite and in- 


* comprehensible.” The two cases, however, are not *' 25 
« widely distant as the heaven is from the earth.” What 
difference there is, is plainly against you ; inasmuch as the 


senses may, and do not unfrequently, deceive us; but in the 


intuitive knowledge of the mind there is not a possibility oi 
deception. Where I see clearly the agreement or disagree-. 
ment of two ideas, there the evidence is infallible : The ideas 
of one and three are the clearest, that can possibly be con- 
ceived, and the disagreement between them such, that it 15 
impossible not to see it. And though we cannot form 


der de conceptions of the infinite substance and infinite 


attributes of God; yet we cannot but know, we cannot but 
feel irresistible conviction, that three infinite any things, arc 


> Chapter on Faith and Reason. I Chapter on Enthusiasm- 


1 
not one infinite thing, nor three incomprehensible any things, 
oe incomprehensible thing. Inſinites are as capable of being 
distinguished from one another, and of being compared with 
one another, as Anites; and upon this possibility depends 
that important branch of mathematical science, which teaches 
the doctrine of infinites. If it were necessary to have clear 
conceptions of the substance and essence even of material 
objects, before we could predicate of them the words three 
Or Ohe, we could never do it at all. For we are as perfectly 
ignorant of the real essence of matter, as we are of the es- 
ence of God himself. The Papist therefore argues rightly, 
when he says, that the doctrine of transubstantiation is as 
credible as the Athanasian trinity“. At this opening he 
makes his inroads upon the territories of the reformation, 
and the infidel enters along with him; and the Protestant 
can be in no condition to oppose either, if he has nothing to 
reply but absurdity and contradiction. _ 1 | 
But“ your fears lie quite another way—the great argu- 
ment of Popish emissaries is drawn from the great hazard 
that is run, and the ill consequences that follow on men's 
« deserting their mother church; there is no certainty, they 
„tell us, without infallibility ;—when men forsake, say they, 
« this infallible guide, and trust to their own private spirit, 
they run into the most extravagant notions, and most 
* durnable heresies, even denying the Lord that bought them.“ 
the priest, Sir, understands his craft better, than to lay his 
great stress on a sophism that has been so frequently and so 
50lidly retuted ; to which every Protestant, who knows any 
thing of what is meaned by Protestantism, has an answer 
ready, He may use it occasionally, when he finds a proper 
zubject, but he depends chiefly on the established absurdities 
o Protestantism itself. And if you mean that there is any 
danger in trusting to“ our own private spirit,“ this is only 
telling us, that God was either unable or unwilling to reveal 
own will, in a manner intelligible to men of common 
sense, Who study it with sincerity. If infallibility is neces- 
>ary, one set of fallible men have as good a title as another. 


The Earl of Middleton had married into a Popish family, and was a 
© wan of great parts and generous temper, but of loose principles in reli- 
„gion. So a priest was sent to instruct him. He began with fransub- 
* stantiation, of which he said he would convince him immediately. And 
jy begun thus, you believe tlie trinity, Middleton stopt him, and said, 4s 
K gon 50F At which he seemed amazed. So the Earl said, he expected 
g 1: should convince him of his belief, but not question him of his own. 

Wirth this the priest was so disordered, that he could proceed no farther.” 


Burnet's History of his own times, James II. anno 1686, 
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Men, who respect the authority of God, own no mother 
church, but the Jerusalem rohich is from above, and is free, 
which is the mother of us all, Gal. iv. 26. nor are they afraid 
of © running into damnable heresies, denying the Lord that 
<* bought them,” while they believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God, and are persuaded that believing they shall 
have life through his name, John xx. 31. That Jesus is the 
Christ the Son of God is a very different proposition from 
what you are obliged to defend, that Jesus Christ by himself 
God is the same God with his Father, God likerwise by himsel/. 
To the believers of the former, the apostle has assured eternal 
life ; those who make eternal salvation to depend upon the 
latter, ought seriously to consider what St. Paul says of such 
as may presume to preach another gospel, Gal. i. 8, 9. 

But it seems that“ by retailing the malicious and weak 
* objections of Papists with regard to the doctrine of the 
56 trinity, and adopting their sophistry in vindication of the 
Worship of angels, I take the readiest method to carry us 
* back to Popery, and from Popery to Paganism. My explana- 
« tion of Rev. xvii. 8.” (you ought to have said Rev. xx1. 8.) 
« 1s just the same with that of Bellarmin. Celsus also taught 
the same doctrine, that worship was to be paid to inferior 
e deities commissioned by God.” You add in a note,“ He 
« (Bellarmin) like you, thinks this an argument for the 
* worship of angels, He says, Si Johannes putavit esse ange- 
lum, et tamen adoravit, cur nos reprehendimur, qui facimus, 
% quod Johannes fecit.“ 

Thus, Sir, by a single dash of your pen, I am made both 
a Papist and a Pagan. But, if one may venture to ask you a 
question, what if I can prove that St. John not only thought, 
but certainly knew, that the person whom he fell doton to 
worship was an angel? Will you dare to say that St. John 
was intentionally guilty of an act of idolatry ; or will you 
condescend that the word Tpxvmea shall be taken here in an 
harmless sense? Read, Sir, the 6th verse, And he said unto 
me, These sayings are faithful and true. And the Lord God 
of the holy prophets sent his angel to sliow unto his servants the 
things which must shortly come to pass. Will you take the 
angel's word, who expressly calls himself by that name; 9r 
will you take St. John's word, who as expressly says, that 
the person he fell down to worship was an angel? What will 
satisfy you, if this will not? hs 

When a man has engaged himself in an indefensible cause, 
he must say something; if he cannot say, what a fair dis- 
putant would wish, he must say such as he can; and te 
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trow dirt at the person of an opponent is better than doing 
nothing. In this light I cannot but consider what you call 
ny © vindication of the worship of angels.“ Of all the many 
human inventions, which have corrupted the pure religion 
of the gospel, there is not one which from my heart I more 
detest ; but though this be putting the most injurious inter- 
pretation on my words, yet it shall not move my resentment. 
{ will only desire you to lay your hand upon your heart and 
azk yourself, whether you really think that I was pleading 
for the worship of angels, in that sense, in which the word 
is understood by Papists; in the sense in which Bellarmin 
understood it. You know right well that Bellarmin by the 

word roch, meaned religious worship, and in particular 


the worship of prayer, addressed to an object not present, 


and possibly in no capacity to hear or see the worshipper; 
certainly not commissioned by God to receive religious wor- 
sbip of any kind ; and I believe you know also that I neither 


meaned, nor could mean any such thing. Where then, Sir, 
is the candour of a gentleman, and the charity of a Christian? 


Ihe plain matter of fact is this: Mr. Burgh had argued 
that because the word worship (in Greek Tpowoxurw) is some- 
times applied to Jesus Christ, therefore he is supreme God. 


I answered that the verb Tp would not justify any such 


conclusion; because it is a word of great latitude, and often 
used where no divine or religious worship could possibly be 
intended. I instanced particularly the case of St. John wor- 


«/1pping the angel, Rev. xxii. 8. St. John certainly knew 
the person talking with him not to be God; he certainly 


knew that paying divine honour to a creature was the grie- 
vous sin of idolatry ; and it was impossible that in his case 


he could be guilty of it. Yet he fell down to worship the 


angel. Tpcoxumee (to worship) therefore can here be taken 


in no sense, but that of paying respect to a superior, or a 


person of venerable character. The apostle did no more, 
nay, not even so much as king Nebuckadnezzar did to Daniel, 
when he fell upon his face and worshipped him, and commanded 

rat they Should offer au oblation, and sweet odours unto him, 
Dan. it, 46. "This certainly was not religious worship, 
because such Daniel, a prophet of God, would not have re- 
ceived; and Nebuchadnezzar sufficiently explains himself, 


at he meaned it not as such. For the king answered unto 


Daniel and said, of a truth it is, that your God is a God of 
gods, and a Lord of lords, and a revealer of secrets, seeing 
wu couldest reveal this Secret; plainly confessing that he 


rolecmed Daniel but a minister of God, to whom, on account 
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of the office which he held, he performed that act, not of -. 
ligious surely, though of reverential humiliation. The verb 
erfor xu in this text of the apocalypse actually means no 
more, allowing for the different circumstances of time and 
place, than I suppose Dr. Randolph himself does, when he 
is admitted to the presence of his sovereign, or even makes 
his obeisance to a man of respectable rank. But would this 
have satisfied Bellarmin? Did he mean only to justify the 
paying a decent respect to an angel, when God might vouch- 
safe to send one for his instruction? You know, Sir, that this 
would not have satisfied him, that this is not the sort of wor- 
Ship, for which he pleaded; and I believe like wise, that you 
cannot produce a single instance, where the word worship, 
applied to Jesus Christ, may not consistently be explained 
in this inferior sense, of respect paid to a venerable charac- 
ter; of that respect which one man pays to another man, his 
superior or benefactor. And if this be religious or divine 
worship (I speak of that worship which is meaned by the 
word 7x) then are you guilty of idolatry, when you vail 
your bonnet to a respectable personage ; and an encourager 
of idolatry, when you suffer an undergraduate of your college 
to uncover to yourself. : 2 


It is high time to close this letter, in which the unravel- 
ling such a multifarious twist of sophistry has exercised not a 
little of my patience. 
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LETTER Iv. 


REVEREND SIR, 


You come now, at your 17th page, to my 17 drawn 
from scripture; and right glad should T be, if I could find 
you setting me right in the sense of any one text. But that 
time is not yet arrived; you go on in the same strain of 
bending the word of God to the fanciful decisions of men, 
instead of forming your religious opinions by that infallible 
rule, which alone can direct you truly. = 

You begin with John xvii. 3. and 1 Cor. viii. 6. I observe 
you quote the words of neither text, and believe you had 
your reasons. They both so expressly affirm the Father to 
be the one God of Christians, that they must have made a 
most unsociable appearance in such a book as yours. I must 
however take the liberty of setting them both down at full 
length, that the candid public may judge between us. 

Thus we read in St. John, the prayer of Jesus Christ; 
Father, glorify thy Son, that thy Son also may glorify thee. 
As thou hast given him power over all flesh, that he Should give 
eternal life to as many as thou hast given him. And this is 
eternal life, that they might know thee, THE ONLY TRUE 
60D, and JESUS CHRIST, whom thou hast sent. Now, 
Dir, according to our Saviour's own decision, uo is the only 
TRUE GOD? But I appeal not to you, I appeal to any 
impartial man, who may chance to read this page. It the 
FATHER, thus Contradistinguished from the sox, be the 
only true God, there can be no true God, but himself alone; 
much less can Jesus Christ, who was sent by the only true 
God, be himself the only true God, who sent him. Mr. 
Fisher, however says, that Jesus Christ is not excluded, and 
you think he says right. With such opponents there is no 
engaging ; it is possible indeed to deny a selt-evident propo— 
dition, and he, who has the courage to deny it, has this pe- 
477 advantage, that no proof can be brought of a matter 
00 plain to admit of any. But in such a case I shall think 
Ano chame to take the word of my Lord and Saviour Jesus 

Gust, rather than your's, or Mr. Fisher's, or any other o 
obstinately prejudiced man's. 


St. Paul's text, with the preceding context, stands thus: 
e know that an idol is nothing in the world, and that there 
7s no other Goa but one: for though there be that are called 
gods, whether in heaven or in earth (as there be gods many 
and lords many) ; but to us there is but oNE God, the 
FATHER, of whom are all things, and we in (for) him; and 
ONE LORD, JESUS CHRIST by tehom are all things, and 
we by him. This I think as plain a declaration as can be, 
that the Father only is the God of Christians. Mr. Fisher, 
to whose opinion you make yourself a party, says, that the 
terms God and Lord are synonymous; in which case the 
one may be substituted for the other. Let us try the apostle's 
sense by this criterion. Te Christians have but one God, 
namely, {he FATHER, from whom are all things, who gave 
1 life, and breath, and ail things, Acts xvii. 25. and We 
Clristians have bu ONE GOD, namely, JESUS CHRIST, 
by or through whom the ONLY 60D, namely, the FATHER, 
gave US life, and breath, and all thmgs; which Lord Jesus 
Christ! is neither the Father, nor stands in the same relation 
to us; the Father being the Giver, Jesus Christ the 
rs e by whom the Father's gifts are dispensed to 

ank ind. This, Sir, I have the misfortune to think nonsense, 
and because I told Mr. Fisher so, you are exceeding angry. 

I will therefore show you all the civility in my power, and 
only tell you that, if the words are at all intelligible, they 
contain a direct contradiction ; except, to avoid both the non 
Sense and the contradiction, you choose to say that Father and 
Son are but different names of the same person, considered in 
different respects, and then you are stranded on Sabellianism. 

Let us look back, and view the whole passage in another 
light. Ne know, says the apostle, that an idol is nothing in 
the world ; and that there is no other God but one; wu Deer 
er4per, © jun *; none other is God but one, Who, therefore, 
is this only God, besides whom none other is God? Is he any 
of the gods in the Gentile theology ? No ; they are all alike 
mere non-entities, they are nothing in the world. Is he our 
Lord Jesus Christ? No; he is not. The apostle expressly 
Says, 10 us there 1s but one God, the Father ; or, To us one 
is God, namely, The Father, But the apostle says more, 
that the Father is not only the one Ged of Christians, but that 
ke is their one God, as contradistinguished from Jesus Christ, 
who 1s their one Lond. 

If you still insist that God and Lord. in this part of the 
context, are equivalent terms, you must suppose the preceding 
terms gods H uπε,, lords many to be like wise equivalent. 
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For Cod and Lordi in the latter part are n en to gods and 
/,»/5 in the former part. Read, therefore, the Whole passage 
according to this apprehension, and the apostle speaks thus: 
Though there be that are called gods, as there be gods many, 
ad gods many ; lo us Clristians there is but one God, or One 
ir (od ( and besides this one God there is no other, verse 4. 
v;:1c Otox £74p9, @ pn tic) namely, the Father; and to us Christ- 
ians there is but one God, or one is Ged, namely, Jesus 
Christ 3 though, besides the Father, in the immediately pre- 


ceding words declared to be the one God, none other is God. 


Can any Christian think it meritorious to believe that an in- 
Spired apostle spoke such language? Yes; Dr. Randolph is 
a Christian, and will tell you that you treat him with znsolence 


and contempt, if you suppose the apostle to have written with 
am intelligible meaning. 


With regard to the idle fancy, that the Father is not Styled 


God, and the Son Lord, to the © exclusion of each other” in 


the same sense, but only to © exclude other Falte gods and 


* lords ;” Dr. Waterland, whose writings seem to compose 


vour creed, employed a deal of sophistical pains to make 


something of i it ; but received such answers, as, if truth were 
the only object, would make any man ashamed to revive it 
in these times. I refer yo particularly to A Reply to Dr. 
Haberland Defence of his Queries, query 2d; to Dr. Clarke's 
2 on forty select Texts, page 68 and 94; and 
' ta the Author of the true Scripture Doctrine of the 
Triaity, page 239; and here transcribe a passage or two 
irom Dr. Clarke's Observations on Dr. Waterland's Second De- 


Vence of his Auerier. Obser, 1. page 10. © This text is so 


directly, both in gene and in terms, contradictory to Dr. 
* Waterland's notion, that 'tis very remarkable, in what 
manner he has been forced to treat it.“ 


. He tells us, The giving the name (one God) sometimes 


Ving may not als justly belong to both (to the Father and 
the Son) together. No; not the giving the name Jometimes, 
vut the giving it at all timer, to the Father singly; and not 
only giving it at all times to the Father Singly, but more- 
over the giving it sometimes 50 to the Father singly, as tg 
ut it in express contradistinction to the Son, mentioned in 
E © FLY same sentence; is an argument, and ore than an 
ment, that the Same name (and in the same sense) can- 
no! ! justly belong to both.” 
. In another place, he (Dr. W.) thus comments upon 
tlie text: Fer; the apastle tells us, that the Father, of whom 
2 2 
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e are all things, is the one God. And again; you state, (says he 
Dr. W.) the main question between us in thete terms ; Teri * 
« re, you gay, tells us there 1s but one God, even the Father. 
« Yes; scripture Styles the Father the one or only God: that' 
« all you Should pretend. Here the Doctor directly corrupts 
e the apostle's assertion; not allowing him to say (what he 
« expressly does say) That ro us there is one God, the Fa. 
ce ther ; but only, on the reverse, to give the Father the style 
e or title of the one God. Which is entirely a different pro- 
e position. For 'tis one thing to say that the one God is the 


« Father, of whom are all things, and another thing to say 


«* that the Father (though not the Father only) is the oNE 
God. Now 'tis evident the apostle in this text is not re- 
« citing the characters of the Father, and telling vs that the 


« Father may be styled the one God; but on the other side 


« ke is declaring to us who the one God is, viz. that tis the 


« Father of whom are all things; and this in express contra- 
e distinction too, to the one Lord Jerus Christ, by whom are 


« all things.” 


3. The Doctor (Dr. W.) therefore in forced further to 


affirm, that the Son ts tacitly included, though © the Father 
<« be eminently ityled the one God, Nay,” (which is very hard 
indeed) Tacttly included, though by name expressly exclu- 


« ded, and contradistinguithed by a peculiar character of his 


© on, in the very words of the text itself.“ Again; The 
« Father,” (says he, Dr. W.) © of whom are all things, is the 


c only God, in opposttion to false ones, to nominal gods and 
« lords—not in opposition to God the Son. And yet in the 
every words of the text, the one God is opposed xor 
ce ONLY to false gods and lords, to nominal gods and lords, 
„but also (in express terms) to the one true and real Lord 
* by, or through, whom are all things.“ 

A great deal more of the same sophistry follows, which 1s 
all with equal solidity refuted ; but 1 will put down your 


argument in a syllogism, which will at least serve to keep 


Mr. Fisber's famous syllogism in countenance : | 

To us Christians there is but one God, which one God is 
tle Father, of whom are all things. 

But Jesus Christ is not the Father, of whom are all things, 
but anther, namely, the Father's Son, by or through whom all 
things are from the Father. 

Therefore Jesus Christ is the one God of Christians. 

The truth of the matter is briefly this: The Gentile nations, 
besides their de t7vyparc;, their celestial and Soveretgn gods, 
beld also an #n/crior order of divinities, Sayer tτ , earthly 
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demons, to whom a great part of their religious services was 
paid ; thus Paul tells the _ Athenians that they were oc. 
an hallt rtyi, too much addicted to the worship of demons. 
The former were supposed to keep their residence always in 
heaven, and to have no intercourse with men; the latter were 
mediators and ministers, by whom men transmitted their 
prayers and supplications to the sovereign deities, and by 
whose ministration they received from them a return in the 
blessings of Providence, &c. Of these dæmons Hesiod says, 
yipze Gn, e, they held ingly honour 3 and Plato, as 
quoted by Plutarch in his treatise of Iris and Osiris, sect. x5 
© 4 unveurino TO TORT. ovouate % ua O1CKO)INCY & peo Viwy nas 
© -»9:v7o1, calls them a middle order of beings between gods 
and men, interpreling the will of the former, and minis{ring 
* to the wants of the latter.” St. Paul, writing to the Gen- 
tile converts of Corinth, informs them, that as in their former 
fanciful theology, they had held gods many, dect eu, and 
Lords many, Aauporis eri beriet, Avuuoric yYepaus Pacnner txorrts, and 
Armor, fringly demons, i. e. Kupin, lords, ministering to the 
will of the gods, and the wants of men; so now, in the 
Christian theology, they were bound to acknowledge but 
one of each sort; one supreme and ſovereign God, who is the 
Father, from whom are all things, and one Lord Jesus Christ, 
from whom are all things, the interpreter of God's will to 
men, and his minister to them in all good. In other words, 
Christians were toacknowledge but one God, and one mediator 
between God and men, the man Christ Jesus, through whom 
alone all things come from the Father to us, and through 
* whom alone we find access to him.” With wondertul 
address St. Paul avoided the term Ai,, in speak ing of the 
Gentile inferior divinities, because he would not stain the 
| honour of Christ by so odious an appellation; but the word 
Kvzz, lords, fully expressed the idea of the Gentiles, who 
themselves gave the title of kingly to their dæmons. 

Ihe allusion,” says the most learned Mr. Mede, “ me- 
 ©thinks, is passing elegant, and such as cannot be well un- 
„ cerstood without this distinction of superior and inferior 
deities in the theology of the Gentiles, they having a plu- 
rality in both sorts, and we Christians but one in each “.“ 
To suppose an equality or sameness between the Father and 
the Son, is to destroy the allusion entirely, and the Corinthians 
would not at all have understood the apostle's language. 


* Mede's Discourse on the Apostacy of the latter times. 
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The sophistry we have already gone through and exposed, 
one would imagine is enough in all conscience for one book 
of whatsoever length. It is however your peculiar honour 
to have crowded it into the short compass of less than 20 
pages, Another man's whole stock would have been ex- 
hausted, but yours it seems is infinite. Of this I am. con- 
vinced by the contents of your 20th and 21st pages, where 
you pretend to confute my conclusion from the text of Mark 

x1. 32. Of that day ang: hour knoweth {no man, according to 
our translation; but in the original it is v3, none, no person 
no, not the angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the 
Father; the Father only. Matt. xxiv. 36. „ 
It may seem strange, but it is nevertheless true, that in 
the face of our Saviour's positive declaration to the contrary, 
you address yourself gravely to demonstrate that another 
person, beside the Father, who only knew it, did know that 
day and hour. 'This, Sir, is a bold attempt; but nothing is 
difficult to a willing mind; possunt, quia poste videntur. It is 
but supposing, that in one person there are two natures, and 
the business is done. Not so hastily, Sir, I beseech you. 
For what do you mean by two natures in one person? Do 
the scriptures speak a word about natures? No such thing ; 
the scriptures speak only of persons; None, no person, not 
even the angels which are in heaven, not even the Son, but thc 
Father only, knoweth of that day and hour, Let the Son's 
person therefore be as complicated as you please, it was his 
person which did not know it, and to suppose otherwise is 
to take away all meaning from language. 

But to oblige you as far as possible, let it be granted that 
in the person of the Son were two natures. If there was no- 
thing more, this will not at all avail you. For the term nature 

stands for an abstract idea, which can neither know nor do 
any thing, having no existence, but in the mind of him who 
conceives it. Will you then say, that by two natures you 
mean two persons, so united as to become one person? What 
then do you mean by the word person? It conveys no other 
idea that I know of, but of a conscious intelligent agent ; and - 
to call wo conscious intelligent agents one conscious intel- 
ligent agent, is to express a contradiction, if one can be 
expressed by words. You see, Sir, what sad havoc this 
same thing called reason makes among your airy $tructurcs; 
great cause had you with Messieurs Ficer and Burgh t0 
declare everlasting hostility against it; it suffers nothing de 
Stand, Which is not founded on a rock.  _ 


2 


Well, but you have still a shift; for you say, that it will 
« not destroy all certainty of language to apply that to the 
« whole person, which is true only of one constituent part.” 
1 answer that it will absolutely destroy all certainty of lan- 
guage, to apply a personal action, originating in the will of 
a person, to any one constituent part, which might happen 
to be concerned in producing it, and not to the person, from 
whose will it originally proceeded. Dr. Randolph, for in- 
tance, wrote a book, intitled, 4 Letter to the Remarker, &c. 
What is here to be understood by the words Dr. Randolph ? 
Would you not understand the whole person, the whole in- 
tellivent agent, who by an act of his will, employed one of 
his bodily organs, his hand, in writing the above-mentioned 
book ? Is it allowable in language or in reason, to say, that 
Dr. Randolph is innocent, and his hand, which could do 
nothing otherwise, than as it was directed by his will, guilty 
of all the false reasoning and uncandid insinuations in that 
book? The person surely, the whole person, and nothing 
else but the person, is accountable for every thing done by 
is own individual will. Knowledge like wise is a personal 
thing, of which nothing but a person is capable. How the 
knowledge of a spiritual person is produced, we know no- 
thing; that it is attained, in a great degree at least, by a 
human person, through the medium of his senses, is not to be 
disputed. Will any man therefore say, that, because I see 
with my cyes, and hear with my ears, it is not che person 
that hears and sees, and knows what by these organs is thus 
communicated ? Abstracted from the person, the eye sees, 
ine ear hears nothing, and consequently nothing 1s known. 

The case is just the same with regard to spiritual sub- 
stance; abstract the idea of person, that is, of a conscious 
intelligent agent, and the unconsclous unintelligent substance 
£r0ws nothing. When therefore it is said, / know, the 
meaning is (and no other meaning is possible) that the person, 
of whom the pronoun I is the name, the whole pergon, of 
whatever constituent parts it may be complicated, knows. 
say, that I do not know this or that particular, because 
{know it not through the medium of this or that conslituent 
part of my complicated person, when I do know it through 
the medium of another, I say that which is not true, and 
tand self-convicted of a lie. 

Let us apply this to the case before us. Our Saviour says, 
/ not the day of judgment; J, the one individual per- 
en Jesus Christ, the constituent parts of which one individual 
perS0n are God and Man, know not the day of judgment. 
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He, the same one individual person, did know it however, 
as you assure us, through the medium of one of his consti- 
tuent parts. This disavowal of this particular knowledge 
was his personal and voluntary act, and will bear hard on 
his moral character ; except you can prove (what however 
you have not attempted) that it 1s not as downright an equi- 
vocation, as an evidence in a court of justice would be guilty 
of, who should swear that he was ignorant of a fact, which 
he well Knew; and excuse himself, after his detection, by 
the pitiful quibble, that though he knew it by his reasonable 
soul, yet he was ignorant of it as to his human flesh. This, 
Sir, is the parallel which I drew“, and which, from the hor- 
rid consequences that must follow the allowing it to be just, 
deserved your most serious attention. The knowledge of 
the day of judgment was the personal knowledge of the Son, 
and the denial of that knowledge was his personal act: for 
God's sake, for the sake of truth, and the honour of the 
Christian revelation, I call upon you to demonstrate, in in- 
telligible words, that this denial was consistent with the 
character even of a moral man, - 
The thing to be proved was this, that Jesus Christ one 
individual person, if he really knew the day of judgment, 
when he absolutely denied his knowledge of it, was not 
guilty at least of prevarication. It is a matter well worthy 
the literary abilities and character of Dr. Randolph; and one 
might have expected the most explicit demonstration, that 
he was not, from such an advocate engaged on that side of 
the question. How mortifying r . is it, to find the 
said Dr. Randolph, instead of entering fairly into the merits 
of the cause, running riot (one may use without offence your 
own expression) through a whole page of the most childish 
trifling ? „ 
« You yourself are, I presume, a person, consisting of two 
© parts, a body and a soul. Let us see then, how these 
personal pronouns may be applied to yourself. You say 
« I think; but what is it that thinks? Not your body, but 
te only your soul. Thou breathest too; but it is not thy soul, 
but thy lungs that breathe. Man may be said to be both 
* mortal and immortal: mortal with respect to his body, 
© and immortal with respect to his soul. But we cannot 
produce a gingle text. What think you of this? Dust thou 
« art, and unto dust Shalt thou return—said God to Adam. 
* And yet Solomon teaches us, that the dust Shall return lo 


* Remarks, page 23, [u. s. p. 134. 
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« the earth, as it was: and the Spirit shall return unto God, 
« who gave it. And with rogers to the person of Christ, we 
« read that Jesus wept : but 
« whole Christ, but of a very inconsiderable part of him. Again, 
Jesus, when on the cross, said, I thirst, which could relate 
4 only to his body. When in the garden he was sorrowful, 
And very heavy, it was his Soul, which was 50 exceeding sor- 
« rowful, He told Nicodemus-that he came down from heaven: 
« but neither his body, nor his soul, came down from heaven, 
but that nature which was in heaven.” . 
Now, Sir, we are at liberty to ask what is all this to the 
juestion? How does all this, or any part of it prove, that 
Tow Christ, one individual person, did not at least equivo- 
cate, when knowing the day of judgment, in one conslituent 
part of his individual person, he declared absolutely that he 
did not know it ? Would he not have equivocated, if think- 
ing only with his ou, he had said, I do not think; or breath- 
ing only by his lungs, he had said, I do not breathe ; or 


weeping only by his eyes, he had said, I do not weep; or 
being sorrowful and very heavy only in his Soul, he had said, 
I] am neither sorrowful nor heavy; or thirsting only in his body, 


he had said, I do not thirst? 33 

IThou thinkest,” says Dr. Randolph, with great logical 
precision, “ but it is not thy body that thinks, but thy“ — 
person, Sir, you ought to have said, but it was more conve- 


nient to say thy soul.” For admitting the human person 


to be a composition of a body and a soul (a point so far as 
have seen by no means clearly proved), then the human 
person thinks by the medium of the soul, one of its 'consti- 
tuent parts. e EO 
* Thou breathest too; but it is not thy soul, but thy lungs 
that breathe.” Very true, Sir, a soul breathing, and a head 


walking, would be alike ridiculous expressions; and if you 


had said—but thy person that breathes by the organ of thy 
lungs, you would have said the {king which 7s; but the thing 
7/11ch is, was not for your purpose. 


Jesus wept, and on the cross said, I Hirst; but whole 


© Christ wept not; but an inconsiderable part of him; and 
* thirst could only relate to his body.” Agreed; if Jesus 
had had no eyes, he could not have wept, and if he had had 
no body, he could not have thirsted. But was it not the 
person of Christ, that wept by his eyes, and the same person 


hat thirsted, in one of his constituent parts, his body? When 


Jesus wept, the person, signified by that name, did certain] 
cep; and it would be an absolute falsehood to say that the 
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person did not weep. When Christ thirsted, the sensation 
of thirst was communicated to his person, through the me- 
dium of his body, with which, if he had not been personal. 
connected, he could not have thirsted at all. Lifeless matter 
can neither weep nor thirst. 
The same I say of his agony in the garden, and even of 
the pains of crucifixion; if they were not felt by his person, 
they were not felt at all. If you sbould transfix a piece of 
_ inanimate matter with ten thousand spears, and nail it to a 
cross ten thousand times, it would feel no pain. The pain 
therefore was felt by the one individual person of Jesus 
Christ, which, however you suppose it to be complicated, 
must be sensible of every thing that happened to one of its 
constituent parts. 0 e 
He, who told Nicodemus that he came down from heaven,” 
was the very same person, who did come down from heaven ; 
and when you say that © neither his body nor his soul could 
* come down from heaven, but that nature which was in 
« heaven,” you corrupt scripture, which speaks not one word 
of nature, but of a person; No man hath ascended up into 
heaven, but he who came down from heaven, even the Son of 
man, which is (was) in heaven, John iii. 13. Nature is no 
person, but these words are entirely personal ; No man, he 
which (who), the Son of man which (who). Moreover if by 
nature you mean not person, what you say is mere verbiage 
without meaning : For nature, in its common acceptation, 
being a non-entity, a mere idea without real existence, could 
neither go to, nor come from, any place. It was theretore 
the person of the logos, that very person who existed with 
God in the beginning, which was made flesh, and in a human 
body dwelt amongst us, who came down from heaven ; and it 
it was not so, our Saviour could not have told his disciples, 
that he was about to ascend up, where he was before, John 
vi. 62. consequently it was the same person, the logos, that 
came down from heaven, who knew not the day of judg- 
ment“. = : 5 
If indeed you might be allowed to say, that what a person 
knows by means of one of his constituent parts, he does not 
know personally; and that what he does by one of his 
organs, the organ, not the person, is the docr of it; you would 
do sotnething towards proving : Ist, that our Saviour rightly 
declared, that he did not know the day of judgment, which 


* For an answer to your texts, Gen. iii. 19. Eccles. xit. 9. I refer you 


for the present to what has been said by the worthy Bishop of Carlisle, 
and his learned associates in the soul-sleeping controversy. 
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however he did know by means of one of his constituent 
parts; and 2dly, that he was personally guilty of no equivo- 
-1tion, when he denied that knowledge, supposing him to 
have had it; inasmuch as it was his bodily organ, viz: his 
tongue, and not his person that denied it. But the misfor- 
tune is, this sort of language will not pass in the world, and 
can have no tendency but to expose the holder of it. The 
world will call im a forger, who forges with his hand, and 
Jim a false witness, who bears false evidence with his tongue. 
into something like the latter of these situations you have 
brought the great Saviour of the world, and all your efforts 
have been in vain to bring him out. * 
Io say he really knew the day of judgment, when he dis- 
claimed his knowledge of it, is setting him in a light, which 
would expose a frail man to infamy, and must shock serious 
Christians beyond conception, and the matter is not at all 
mended by your salvo of two natures. If he did not know 
it, it was the one individual person that did not know it ; if 
he did know it, it was the same individual person, that de- 
nied his Knowledge of it. In the latter case, you represent 
bim as equivocating; in the former, your hypothesis about 
his equality with the Father is utterly overthrown. One 
person therefore will do nothing for you (for I cannot sup- 
pose that you mean to set the Lord of giory in so very 
. unfavourable a light); you must, if you would candidly speak 
out, by two natures mean tuo persons With distinct conscious- 
ness. But to say that he had two persons, one of which 
knew what the other was ignorant of, is in the first place 
Cerin{/zamsm 3 and in the next place repugnant. to the 
Athanasian creed; which condemns you to © everlasting 
* dainnation,” if you deny that“ God and man is one Christ, 
one altogether, as the reasonable soul and flesh is one man.” 
After all, none of these quibbles will avail you. For Christ 
nimself declares that he knew that day and hour not at all, 
neither in one person or another, nor in one nature Or ano- 
ther ; he declares, Sir, that the Father alone knew it, that is, 
that a person only knew it, who is a different person from the 
Son; and of whom, if you should say that he is the Same 
Person, you are again, by the unmerciful creed-maker, con- 
cemned to “ perish everlastingly.” If at last you should 
take heart, and defy the thunder of this pestilent pErsecutor, 
_ and say the Father and the Son are one herson, you would 


5111] be where you ought by no means to be scen, in the 
purlieus of Sabellianism. 
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Reasonable men, I now flatter myself, will think me in. 
titled to my assertion in this case at least; that to apply the 
personal pronouns, 1, thou, he, not to whole Christ, but 70 f 
very inconsderable part of him, is @ conceit which absolutely 
destroys all certainty in language ; that it is pitiful Sophistry, 
and dividing the person Christ. I may venture to repeat 
(and I repeat it under the fullest conviction of the pernicious 
consequences that have followed) that such equivocation (may 
it not be called a downright falsehood ?) cowl come with little 
propriety from the mouth of the Son of God, and is with as little 
decency forced upon him bij the whole tribe of Athanaxians. 
Christ has told me most expressly, that he did not know the day 
of judgment, that zo person did know it but the Father only; 
St. John has told me in the first verse of his Revelation, that 
Christ did not know it, till God revealed it to him; and though 
you, Sir, and all the men in the world, should assure me of 
the contrary, and though all the churches upon earth should 
decree the same, my assent must go with the testimony of 
God, who set his seal to what Christ taught, and the apostle 
wrote. Let God be true and every man a liar. 

It was not my intention to take any notice of quotations 

from the fathers, the question between us being entirely a 
scriptural question, and determinable by scripture alone. 
Yet seeing you have cited Jrencus, by way of establishing 
under his authority your interpretation of this text, viz. that 
Jesus Christ did know the day of judgment, seeing also you 
have commented, in your way, on one short passage for three 
or four pages together, in order, as you say, to teach me a 
little modesty and decency ; | cannot be so ungrateful to your 
good intention, as to pass these pages entirely over, 
I observe therefore that you have picked out a single pas- 
sage, not because it really says any thing to your purpose, 
but because you thought it a little more capable of white- 
washing, than some others that go before it. And yet after 
all your own ſkill in the mystery of changing black into 
white, assisted by the greater ability of your oracle Dr. 
Waterland, you will prevail on no impartial man to think, 
« that it appears clearly, that Jreneus believed our Lord's 
* omniScience.” For when the truth comes out, it appears 
clearly, that Irenœus believed the direct contrary. I tran- 
Scribe a full answer to all you have said from A Reply to Dr. 
Waterland's Defence of his Queries, page 238, &c. : 

« The occasion of the passage we are speaking of in 
« [reneus, was this: The Gnostics, and particularly the 
* Valentinians, had pretended to a knowledge superior to 
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« any of the apostles; and that they understood all the deepest 
« 1nd unrevealed mysteries of God; and could even explain 
« the manner of the generation of the word or Son of God. 
« To take down this proud conceit of their knowledge, 
« frenzus thus argues: Being unreasonably puffed up, ye 
« presumptuously take upon you to say that you know the 
« ynutterable mysteries of God ; when even our Lord, the 
Son of God himself “ confessed that the Father alone knew 
« the day and hour of judgment, expressly affirming, O 
« that day and hour knoweth no one, neither the Son, but the 
« Father only. If therefore the Son was not ashamed to refer 
the knowledge of that day to the Father, but said what 
« vas true; then surely neither should we be ashamed to 
« reserve to God such questions as are far above us: For no 
ee is above Ins master. A little after he thus proceeds: 
As to the cause of the nature (the evil nature) of those 
angels which transgressed ; neither has the scripture any 
« where recorded it, nor any of the apostles told it, nor our 
« Lord taught it. Therefore we ought to leave the know- 
edge of this also to God, as our Lord did the knowledge 
* of the hour and day of judgment,” 0 
The concluding words of this passage you have set down, 
and are so far fairer than Dr. Waterland; but your comment 
is remarkable, viz. that the design of them was to teach us, that 
while we converse here below, it becomes us not to pretend to 
high things, but to leave such questions to God alone. Pray, 
vir, 13 not the design of them evidently to teach us not to be 
ashamed of our ignorance of what we do not know; to teach 
us this by the example of Christ, the Son of God himself, 
who, confessing that he knew not the day of judgment, that 
the Father alone knew it, Said what was true? If Irenzus 
bad meaned that he really knew the day and hour, but de- 
nicd that knowledge, the Gnostics might have defended 
their own false pretences by Christ's example: It is no 
greater crime to falsify on one side than another; falsehood 
in any cause is falsehood still. 
After this he concludes with the passage we are now 
considering,“ which I put down in the translation of this 
learned author, as being, in my opinion, more exact than 
yours. © It any one inquires into the reason why the Father, 
* who communicates in all things to the Son, 1s yet by our 


2 by Upon these words of Irenæus, Erasmus says, videtur sentire quod 

: solus Pater S$Civerit diem et horam, ignorante filio. ; Proleg. in Iren. 

„ age 17. and the learned Bishop Bull: Fateor verba primo intuitu videri 
dh, Dei, etiam qua maxime proprie Dei filius est, ignorantiam tribuere.“ 
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Lord expressly declared to know ALONE that day and 
hour; he will not at present find any fitter, or more decent, 
* or indeed any other safe answer but this, that since our 
Lord is the only teacher of truth, we may learn of him, 
<« that the Father is above all: For the Father (saith he) is 
greater than J. The Father therefore is here declared by 

* our Lord himself to be suPERIOR in knowledge aleo; 
* to the end that, while we are in this world, we may learn 
* to acknowledge God only to have perfect knowledge, and 
leave such questions to him.” | 

You (Dr, W. and Dr. R. also, nearly in the same words) 
observe further, Trenceus does not ask (cur pater solus scivit,) 

* why the Father only knew; but why, or on what account 
* (s0Jus scire manifestatus est) he was represented as alone 
* knowmg.” (Dr. R.'s translation is, © he done was aid to 
* know.”) But this observation is directly a deceiving of 
your reader. For the words, manifestulus est, do not sig— 
* nify, was represented as, (let the Remarker add, nor simply 
said)“ but was expressly declared, &c,” _ 

Lou add,” (both the Doctors) © and for the greater 
* caution, it is not said absolutely (præpositus est) he has the 
*« preference ; but (præpositus esse annunciatus est) he is 
* declared fo have the preference. I answer, either this is a 
e distinction wholly without a difference; or, if there be any 
difference, the words (annunciatus est) is declared, make 
© the assertion to be more (not less) absolute and strong.“ 

“ The question with Irenzus,” (you say page 26) was, 
© not whether the Father was more knowing than the Soy, 
but why, since both were omniscient, our Saviour makes 
* such a declaration as gave the preference to the Father.“ 
Pray, Sir, what preference with respect to knowledge could 
the Father have above the Son; and what could induce 
Irenæus, or any other sensible man to use such language, if the 
Father and the Son were equally and absolutely omnzscien! * 
Absolute omnisciencs is incapable of degrees; and he who 1s 
ubsolutely omniscient, can neither be before or after another, in 
an attribute which cannot belong to kim who is ignorant of 
any one thing. 1 . a 5 

I had overlooked what you say, page 25. The Father 1s 
* here said to communicate with the Son in all things.” (Ihe 
Latin of Irenzus seems to mean to communicate to the Son) 
and though you do not expressly say with Dr. W. and cou. 
« Sequently, in all knowledge, and particularly in that of the day 
of judgment,” yet your words seem to imply it. bis 
„is pleasant enough,” as the above quoted Icarned author 
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-L<erves: © For the knowledge of the day of judgment is 


« the very thing excepted in this very sentence.“ : 
*  *ſhus, by a quibbling and perplexing comment, on as plain 
a passage as could be written, you throw dust in the eyes of 
your readers; and, supposing that you have deprived them 
of all power of discernment, assure them, that Irenæus says 
the direct contrary of what he has expressed in the clearest 
words. This you call teaching me modes/y and decency. 
With regard to yourself, I hope and trust 1t may be innocent; 


invisible prejudice will excuse much: But for me, who 


estimate opinions only by the evidence of their truth, to 
follow your example in this, would be to purchase modesty 


and decene at the expense of integrity and an approving con- 


science; à price I am by no means inclined to pay. For the 


present, farewell. 


POSTSCRIPT 


LETTER IV. 


1 PASSED over a small part of your 2 1st page 8 any 


particular remark, not because I thought it capable of no 
answer, but because it would have too much interrupted the 
argument J was then pursuing, to have answered it at large. 
Let me therefore recall your attention to that 
which you seem to lay much stress. 


% Man may be said to be both mortal and immortal, mortal 


* with respect to his body, and immortal with respect to his 


passage, on 


n. But we cannot produce a single text. What think 


* you of this? Dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou return, 


„Gen. iii. 19,—said God to Adam. And yet Solomon teaches 


dus that the dust shall return to the earth as it was; and the 
*opinit shall return unto God who gave it. Eccles. xii. 7.” 
the use I presume you would make of this is, Ist, that, 
as the whole man is not extinguished by death, when we say 
the man dies, we mean only that one of his © constituent 
Parts“ is dissolved, and therefore predicate that of the whole 
Person, which happens only to a part of it. 2dly, That the 
50147 pronoun Zhou, spoken by God to Adam, when he 
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$aid; Dust thou art and unto dust thou Shalt return, means not 

his whole person; because only the dust was to return to th, 

1 earth, but the spirit to God who gave it. 1 answer with regard 

} to the former part of your objection, that allowing your 

Y notion of death, viz. that it means no more than a dig 

tion of the body, and its separation from the soul, to be the 

1 true notion; yet would the word be truly predicated of the 

| whole person, because the whole person is affected by it. The 

pewonality indeed would not be lost, because it would go 
with the remaining conscious intelligent substance, just as after 
the amputation of a limb, the person still continues, but in 
neither case continues in the same unchanged circumstances, 
When we say therefore that a man dies, even according to 

your idea of death, we really mean that the whole person 
dies, that is, undergoes the change, which you mean by the 
word death. | „ 

With regard to the second part of your objection, still 

taking death to be no more than a separation of the material 
and spiritual substances, it would be necessary to allow the 
personal pronoun thou to be spoken of but a part of the whole 
person. In other instances it is no unusual thing to put a 
part for the whole, and the whole for a part, But how will 
this benefit your cause? Was ever a man allowed to say, 1 
do not know what he certainly did know, under the pretence 
that some one of his constituent parts was ignorant of it, his 

_ fost, for instance, or his hand? Much less may you be al- 
lowed to affirm, that Jesus Christ, when he solemnly denied 
his personal knowledge of the day of judgment, personally 
knew it as certainly as the Father, who, he tells us, alone knew 
it, under the equiyocating pretence that he knew it in one 
of the constituent parts of his person, though not in another. 
The word Son, Sir, takes in his whole person, his highest 
nature as you call it. There never was a time, according to 
vour hypothesis, when he was not a Son. If he knew it 
therefore at all, he knew it as the Son, and to represent him 
as saying, that as the Son he did not know it, is putting some- 
thing worse than equivocation in his mouth. The Son, Sir, 
he declares, did not know that day and hour, and that the Fa- 
ther alone knew it. This difficulty in your hypothesis I stated 

1 pretty strongly in my remarks on Mr. Burgh's book, and it 

* would have done both you and your cause more credit, if 

| you had solidly removed it. But instead of that you pass it 

over entirely unnoticed, and think you have done sufficlent, 

by tacking together, under the name of scurrility and abuse, 
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three or four expressions of mine, which are the clearest 
consequences from the clearest premises. 
But to strike at the root of your whole objection; if _— 
dea of death takes in all that was threatened to, and inflict- 
ed upon Adam, I cannot see that any great punishment was 
inflicted upon him. According to the notion commonly 
entertained of the union between matter and spirit, instead 
of a punishment for his sin, death may seem to have been a 
very considerable reward and blessing; inasmuch as, by 
relcasing the vigorous active soul from the heavy clog, and 
dark dungeon of a material body, it left it at liberty to exert 


its spiritual powers, in forming and executing plans of the 


most refined happiness: For I will not suppose that you 
mean to open a receptacle, where disembodied souls may 
undergo pains_and penances; this would have too great a 
resemblance of the Popish purgatory. By this consideration 
i find myself greatly induced to believe, that the doctrine of 
the soul's natural immortality is not grounded on altogether 
the clearest evidence; nay, my conviction, that it is grounded 


on no evidence at all, is made as great as possible by the 


account which Moses gives of the creation of man. 


The Lord God formed man 'of the dust of the ground, and 


breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a 
living soul. Gen. ii. 7. Did Moses or you know better of 
de, man was formed? You say man consists of roo parts, 
a mortal body, and an immortal soul ; Moses says, he was 
formed of the dust of the ground, and mentions nothing else, 
but the breath of life, which was: breathed into his nostrils, by 
which he (man) became a living soul, or person. If this 
breath of life was an immaterial and immortal soul put into 
him by his nostrils, was it likewise an immaterial and im— 
moral 8oul in the nostrils of fool, cattle, and creeping things, 


Which perished by the flood? Gen. vii. 21, 22, To me it 


appears most evident, that the whole man was formed of the 
dust of the ground; consequently that, not being, as you 


suppose, both mortal and immortal, his whole person is 


utterly dissolved by death, and that, when God said dusk 
Hon art, and unto dust halt thou return, he spake of his 


hole person. Thus this fancy, which, even granting all 


your deſire, avails you only for a quibble, loses even that 
poor recommendation, and ends in absolute nothing. The 
15! (the man, the whole person) returns lo the earth, as it 
5; and there will remain till it be raised by the power of 
God at the resurrection of the last day. 
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With regard to the remaining part of this text, you shall 
receive satisfaction from a writer of much greater conse- 
quence than your present correspondent. *© By spirit, the 
* preacher can only mean ½e, in allusion to Gen. iii. 19. 
&* (In the sweat of thy face thou shalt eat bread, till thou 


* return unto the ground; for out of it wast thou taken: 


* for dust thou art, and unto dust sbalt thou return) —unless 
«© we make him contradict all he had said before; Gen. iii, 
&* 19, 20. as also ix. 5. the dead know not any thing, neither 
© have they any more reward. —— 10. there is no work, 
* nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave, &c. 


„That such words mean no more in other writers, vid. 


Cleric. in loc. and John xxiv. 14. If he set his heart 
e upon man, if he gather unto himself his spirit and his 
breath. And that this author refers all to the last judg- 
* ment, vid. ver. ult. God shall bring every work unto judg- 
ment, with every secret thing, whether it be good, or 
« whether it be evil F.” “ PO WT TOR 

The Latin translation of the passages of Irenæus, whose 


original Greek is lost, is as follows :—< Irrationabiliter autem 


e inflati, audaciter inenarrabilia dei myſteria scire vos dicitis: 
* 22 et Dominus, ipse filius Dei, ipsum judicii 
« diem et horam conceſſit scire solum patrem; manifeſte 


e dicens, De die autem illa et hora nemo scit, neq; filius, 


«nisi pater solus. Si igitur scientiam, diei illius filius non 
C erubuit referre ad patrem, sed dixit quod verum est; neque 
* nos erubescamus, que sunt in quæstionibus majora secun- 
« dum nos, reservare deo. Nemo enim super magistrum est.“ 


Lib. 2. c. 48. 


* Ipsam autem Causam nature transgredientium, neque 


* Scriptura aliqua retulit, nec Apoſtolus dixit, nec Dominus 


% docuit. Dimittere itaque oportet agnitionem hanc deo, 
* quemadmodum Dominus hore et diei.” Lib. 2. c. 49. 
Si quis exquirat causam, propter quam in omnibus pater 
© communicans filio, solus scire horam et diem a domino 
“ manifeſtatus eſt; neque aptabilem magis, neque decen- 
« tiorem, nec sine periculo alteram, quam hanc inveniat in 
<« præsenti (quoniam enim solus verax magister est dominus) 
ut discamus per ipsum, super omnia esse patrem ; etenim 
« pater, ait, major me est: Et secundum igitur agnitionem 
ce prepositus esse pater annunciatus est a domino nostro ad 
« hoc, ut et nos, in quantum in figurà hujus mundi sumus, Per- 
« fectam scientiam et tales quæstiones concedamus Deo.” ib. 
* Appendix to Considerations on the Theory of Religion, by Edmund 


Law, D. D. now Biſhop of Carliſle, page 409. See also An Hicterical Few 
of the Controveriy concerning an Intermediate State, Ic. 
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LETTER V. 
RTVEREND SIR, 


I PROCEED now to consider your animadversions “ on my 
interpretation of St. Paul's text. Col. i. 15—20. and 
begin with what you say about the prepositions AIA and EN. 
1n this argument I shall avail myself of the learning of two 
or three worthy writers, whose works I could wish you had 
consulted, beſet you had pronounced so peremptorily on 


my ignorance of the meaning of Greek particles. But it is 


not usual with writers on your side of the question to trouble 
themselves with the objections of adversaries, which, the 
Stronger they are, ought the more carefully to be concealed ; 
leſt, peradventure, you should convince your readers of some- 
thing quite contrary to that, which you wish to be cons1- 
dered as the truth. Something of this kind is likely enough 
to have happened, if you had attempted to refute what I am 
now going to produce. 3 825 

In an excellent book, intituled, 4 Reply to Dr. Waterland's 
Defence of his Queries, at page 184, you may read as follows: 
Lour third reason, on which you principally rely, is that 


* the creation of the world is here ascribed to the Son of God. 


Bat how is it ascribed? Not to him, as being the person 
* (4 v, or vp 'v) of whom or ſrom whom are all things, as the 
* original and Supreme cause; but as being the person (3% ) 
© by or through whom, as the mintsterial cause, the Father 
* made all things. *Tis evidently in language absurd to say, 
„that all things were made (As) through the Supreme God. 


his very text therefore is an irrefragable argument against 


* what you intended to prove from it. And I have often 


© wondered, and thought it unaccountable in learned men, 


abo are acquainted with the use of language, to see them 
© *r2ue that Christ is the supreme God, from a text, in which 
. . 5 

the very nature of the expression shows that a very different 


These lie Scattered, according to your custom, from page 30 to page 13, 
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e conclusion ought to be drawn from it; and which con. 
e clusion is accordingly drawn by St. Paul, explicitly and 


in express words, 1 Cor. viii. 6. But the preposition (bia, 


* through) with a genitive case after it, is, you say, Frequently 
used, as well in scripture, as in ecclesiastical writers, to 
* express the efficient cause, To express the primary efficient 
* cause, of and from which are all things, I believe it is 
* never used by any ancient writer; nor do you alledge any 


instances. Things are never said (xrTwhma hin fs, creari 


« per Deum) to be created through God the Father.” Here 


he quotes Eusebius, saying, Wherefore the universe is 


declared to be ( avrs) of him or from him (the Father); 
© not (N' avrs) by or through him. In scripture the case is 


the same: The preposition (d through never signifies the 


* or:ginal efficiency of the, first cause, from which are all things, 
In the very passage you cite to the-contrary, it is used in 


express contradistinction to that efficiency. Rom. xi. 36. C/ 


« him, and through him, and to lim are all things : Of him, 
« or from him they are by creation; through his providential 
care they are preserved; and to his glory they all terminate. 


In like manner, Heb, ii. 10. By whom are all things, does 
not mean, From whom are all things, but by whose govern- 


* ing providence all things are directed. 95 
Thus, Sir, this very learned writer replied to Dr. Water- 


tand's Defence of his third Query ; What answer the Dr. 


made I cannot say, not having the book at hand; but 
suppose, if he had made any to the purpose, you would 
have produced other instances, than those which stand at 
your 42d page. N 8, 

Dr. Clarke also in his Scripture Doctrine, part i. chap. i. 


sect. ii. produces the authority of three most unexceptionable 


evidences, Philo, Origen, and Eusebius, who in the most 


Positive manner assert the very contrary of what you main- 


tain, viz. that the preposition A, with a genitive case, nere, 
signihes the original fficiency of the firs cause. © To yruun, 
« A, 0pYoars fer, Tre de Tv , TAYTW, HET AI— Ba £071 fr, vo v, 
« 70 air A, v de, 70 EY Run, Philo. De Cherub. D. 129. 


That is, „the preposition A W signifies the inisteriul 


« and Tas the efficient cause; the former the person eng 


<« hom, the latter the person by whom, any effect is produced. 


oOudirore Thy TrwThy Xwper f To Au , Ceurepar It, at- Os 
TY No £YEETO, o UTO TY AGYS, ANG bro Tv KpEITTOVOG KO prone TN 
Nu. Orig. in Johann. p. 55, 56. 15 

Jule phrase, through whom, never signifies Ilie, first, but 
« always the second cause. All things were made through the 
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« ward, not by him (as the original cause) but by one Superior 
« and greater than the word. 5 

In like manner Eusebius: At yy de ** Curry yeyemavar—ro 
1, TO rufe ruten TV ber (age) raf no.. Auvapero yu eie '* 
Euep td eg rar U GQUTY ee, vX uT AUTS, E£Quy, NN At ru, 
yea Hag arne £771 THY TWY ed remrmem T's Tape; auderriay. De 
Feelesiast. Theol. lib. 1. cap. 20. 

Men the evangelist affirms that all things were made 

* (Via) by or through him, he therein declares the ministration 
« of the 8570 to God (the Father). For whereas he might have 
45 expressed it thus : All things were made ( 5600 by him 
« 25 the efficient cause, he does not so express it, but thus : 
« All things were made (A. avre) by, or through him as the 
« ministring cause: that so he might refer us to the su- 

*« preme power and efficiency of the Father as the maker of 
« all things.. 

Again Tu roy aue Gu Vee ra Bru ND ion TAN, THONG . 
uανẽ TWPATIENG vos, TATNG Her UTWpETINNG emorown;. Ato dn 18 , 
T0 TA, 8 A, KOU Ar QUTY EV C1 TAPHISOT IN, De Laudibus Constanti in, 

« The divine oracles teach us to know, that He (the Father) 
* only is the true God, separate. from all corporeal qubstance, 
« and remote from all ministerial drspensation. For which 
*© reason the universe is declared (1 Cor. vin. 6, ) to be ( aura) 
* of or from, not (A: avry) by or through him.“ 

Now, Sir, do you really persuade yourself, that three so 
extraurdinarily learned men as Philo, Origen, and 2 
whose vernacular language the Greek was, could be is 
norant of the import of its ordinary particles, of which they 
might have been informed by every man, woman, or. child, 
whom they met with in the streets! If you can think SO, 
you must excuse me if I think otherwise. But because this 
in a matter of great consequence in the controversy between 

8, I will endeavour to give you still farther satisfaction; 
and therefore refer you to an excellent book intituled, The 
[rinitarian Controversy Reviewed, or, & Defence of the Ab- 
Heul to the Common Sense of all Christian People, &c. pages 
477, 478, 479. What the worthy author (I hope, still alive 
and serving the cause of gospel Christianity by his excellent 
qualifications both of head and heart) has advanced in the 
two former pages, has been anticipated in the preceding 

juctations; 1 shall therefore only cite what he says by way 
of answering objections. 

What 1 is urged, says he, on the other side, to invalidate 
these observations is, that (N“ „) 15 whom, is sometimes 
applied to the Father, viz. Rom. xi. 36. Heb. ii, 10. and 
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« % abr is applied to the Son, Coloss. i. 16. With respeR 
ce to this objeCtion it is carefully to be observed, that through 
* kim or whom (Si ) when applied to the Father, never sig. 
* nifies the original production of things by his almight 
* porver, but the preservation or government, through his 
« providential care, or something to this effect. Thus, when 
cc the apostle declares of God, Of him, and through him, and 
&« % him are all things, & ours K Ii QUTY, Kats big VTY 7% TAYTH, 
« Rom. xi. 36. the meaning is, from him, as the original 
<« efficient cause, are all things ; through his providential care 


<« they are preserved, and to his glory they all redound.— 


« Thus, Heb. ii. 10. I? became him, for whom are all things 
6 (% er v Tera) that is, upon whose account, or to whose 
<« ultimate glory all things were created; and through whom 
* are all things (ö, u ra narra), The meaning certainly is, 


* through whose providence all things are governed. From 
_* whence it plainly appears, that the word (%z through) 


ce never signifies the original efficiency of the first cause; and 


it necessarily conveys a different sense, when it is used in 


« express contradiction to original efficiency. 1 Cor. viii. 6, 
%%% . ee EE? 
« With respect to (% «vrv) by him, Col. i. 16. it is of the 
cc came import with (% evre) by him, in the same verse.“ 
There has lately appeared another objection founded 


* upon Luke 11. 26. and il was revealed unto him (ure) by the 


«& Holy Ghost, &c. From whence it is inferred; that the 
« prime agency of the Holy Ghost, in this affair, is denoted 
e according to the Unitarian distinction; otherwise the pre- 
* position (d) through, would have been used. But that 
no such inference can be rightly drawn from this instance, 


js evident; because the preposition (ve by is never used 
ein this distinctive manner with (%%) {hrough , but is ifhdil- 


*« ferently applied to any thing or transaction, whether per- 


* formed by God, or inferior beings. "Thus the angel Gabriel 


6 was gent ('vre) from God, Luke 1. 36.—This is he that teas 
&« Spoken of Cure) by the prophet, Isaias,” Mat. iii. 3. I /en 


% Herod, when he sau that he was mocked ('vre) by the rise 


6 men. Mat. TH 16. To be tempicd of,” or by (uro) {hie devil. 
« Mat. iv. 1. -A reed $haken by (ure) the wind. Mat. x1. 7. 


But how does this indifferent use of the preposition (v7!) 


« prove that the preposition (da) was not designed to express 
« inferior agency, when it is used in contradistinction to the 
« gupreme efficiency of Almighty God, which is expressed by 
another preposition ?” .. 2 IEN-2 1 
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Upon the whole of this, I beg leave to make a few ob- 
cervations. 8 

First, In all the texts where Een is the verb, there is, in 
the grammatical sense, no agency at all. For the verb «7, 
does not signify action, but simply existence; but even in this 
case, when St. Paul finds it necessary to inform us, that our 
existence is derived originally from God, and is continued 
by his providence, he marks the original production by the 


preposition &, and the providential care by da, which certainly 


proves that he thought them vexy different in signification. 
Secondly, What in the grammatical sense is called the 

agent, can stand in construction only with a verb that sig- 

nifies action; before it, and in the nominative case, if the 


verb be of the active voice, or what is called deponent ; after 
it, if it be passzve, but connected by a preposition. This 


connecting preposition, if original agency be denoted, that 
is, if the agent be not under the control and direction of a 
first mover, is most usually ve, sometimes, perhaps, Tape or 
rpc; but, I believe, never A or E, and in this belief I am 
the more confident, because you, who, if any man could have 


done it, wanted neither ability nor inclination, haye not pro- 
duced a single instance to the contrary. Also when it is 


not very material to bring the first mover into view, the 
immediate ministerial agent may be denoted by the same 
particle; but where it is necessary to set forth both the 


original and ministerial agent, the former must be marked 


by vn, (except where Taps or x may be found in that re- 
lation) the latter by A, or sometimes EN. Thus in scripture- 
langua ge Ta TATA tx riobn v Tv ber Tix Inev XfIo ru, all things were 
created by God through Jesus Christ; and in the language 
of the Athenian orator, Hrn ug vu vo Spray d T Tur. 


Denost. De Cor, 8. You have been deceived by Philip through 


(by the ministerial agency of) these his tools. Change the 


construction now into the active form, and then we shall 
have, o Otog ex ret TH ra Tice Inov Xfid ⁊u, God created all things | 


by the ministerial agency of Jesus Christ; Su ehe vuas 
Gi rufen; Philip has deceived you by these his tools. ; 

Lhirdly, If this rule be truly stated, and I am as confident 
as à man may be of a negative, that its fallacy cannot be 
proved; then it is of no consequence with regard to the 
Point at issue, whether the expressions &, e, and e aur con- 


Sidered above, mean the original agency of God in the pro- 
auction of men and things, or not, though J think it next to 


demonstration that they never do. Ihe thing wanted is 


2 proof, that, in verbs signifying action, the original agent 


Aa! 


AR 


in the proper grammatical sense, the person, who does the 
Specific action expressed by the verb of his own free unin- 
fluenced volition, is ever denoted by Az or EN. So certain] 
as this cannot be proved, Jesus Christ, by or through whom 
(W's, & ©) the world was created, must be considered as the 
minister of his God and Father, in that stupendous work, 
and not the great, supreme, almighty architect himself. 

Now, Sir, your examples, so many of them I mean as have 
not met their fate above, will easily be removed out of the 
way. To begin therefore with Acts xvii. 28. % avro yap Coun, 
x xmeutha xc wut; In him we live, and move, and have our 
being; nothing can be plainer, than that these words have 
no relation to original production. For look back to verse 
25, and there we read [Je (God) give/ to all life and breath 
and all things, and hath made of one blood all nations of men 
for to dwelt on all the face of the earth, &c. that they Should 
Seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after him and find him, 
Though he is not far from every one of us: For in him we 
(men to whom he hath already gven He, and breath, and all 
things, and from every one of whom, already created, he 1s 
not far ) lire, and move, and have our being, our present exist- 
ence, which we received from him at the first. Upon com- 

paring the beginning of this verse with the immediately 
preceding, I have sometimes thought that St. Paul meaned 
to inform the Athenians of the omnipresence of the Almighty 
Creator; and that therefore, wherever we are, we are not 
only in the eye, but even within the infinite extension of his 
existence. Which idea Lucan has happily expressed in the 
following words: . „ 
Est ne Dei sedes, nisi terra, et pontus, et fer, 

Et cælum, et virtus? Superos quid querimus ultra! 

Jupiter est quodcunque vides, quocunque moveris. 

If this should not be the apostle's true meaning, there is 

but one more which the words can convey ; and which will 

be clearly understood from the quotation immediately fol- 
lowing. For we also are his offgpring ; as we originally 
received from God life, and breath, and all things; so we still 
depend upon his providential care, who is the common 
parent of the universe, as the children of a family on the 
affectionate support of their natural father. 

Either of these interpretations, which are both extremely 
agreeable to the context, excludes every idea of the agency 
of God in the original production of mankind ; as, in fact, 
the words themselves are utterly inconsistent with it. For 
in the first place the verbs Gp, we live, and war, we nave 
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our being, Signify no action at all, but simply the state or 
condition of their subject, and, in the grammatical sense, 
where there is no action, there can be no agent. Secondly, 
the pre position & must stand in the same relation to the verb 
vn uh as tO dier and e: Now though the verb wwvuilz do 
indeed signify action, yet is not God the agent; but men, 
whom he endowed with voluntary motion, which they use 


freely and uninfluenced by him. Put the supposition how- 


ever the most favourably for your opinion, that God is the 


agent, and that ae (which would require proof) is a passive 


verb; yet it is a well known rule of grammar, which admits 


of no exception, that the agent, denoted by the preposition 


ind its case after a passive verb, becomes the subject, if the 


verb be transferred to the active voice. Try your example 
therefore by this rule, and the meaning comes out to be, that 


Cod moves us ; that local motion andevery other thing we do, is 
no longer our own voluntary act, but the act of God, whose 


impulse we cannot resist; that we are no longer free and 


moral agents, but mere puppets in wires, whom God will 
never make accountable ; because laws are for the coercion 


of those only, who have some power of free agency. You 


would seem to have done better therefore, if you had not 


brought this unfortunate text into view, but suffered the 


preposition to be content with its acknowledged power 
of marking the means, whereby we perform our animal and 
rational functions, viz. God's providential care and protection. 

But we must look after your classical authorities; and 
with regard to your lexicon-example (page 42) and its 
cousin-german from Demosthenes, there is no more agency 


in the verbs e and uw than in the pin on which my hat 
hangs; and consequently none is denoted by the preposition 


"Ws Ex col £071 and en ou £74 ATC forms of speech, denoting 
merely the dependerice of their respective subjects upon the 
person marked by e «; and the preposition in the very same 
sense may be set before words signifying things, as well as 
persons, as in the following expression of the same orator in 
| the same oration y © Teig TETCMITEVJAEYOIC THY KPITIY E1VNL ro. De- 
most. De Cor. $8. “I suppose your judment to depend upon 
* the facts which occurred in my public administrations.“ 
In the sentence which you quote from Sophocles, it is 
eviicent to every person, who can read the original, that the 
verb cutoum denotes no action, in which the person meaned 
by „ o Could be the agent. E, ca Tao tywys owLount SAYS 
{comessa to Ajax about to kill himself, I live en{trely by you, 
Or, as we might say very properly in English, / lire in you 
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alone, my life is connected with, and depends upon yours. 
Now, AJjar, who had formed the most obstinate and inflex. 
ible resolution to destroy himself, could not, at this time, in 
her sense, be designing the preservation of Tecmessa. It will 
follow, that cf, though a passive or middle verb, signifiez 
only to live, as eh to fear, xoiush⁰ to Sleep, &c. and that 
by & ce is marked only the mean, by which Tecmessa's life 
would be continued, not the agent actually, at the time, em- 
E in preserving it. For such Ajax certainly was not; 
he was resolved, so far as her life depended upon him, to do 
the contrary. 15 8 3 

Now, Sir, I may seem to be intituled to my conclusion 
that the prepositions „ and di, when in the grammatica 
sense they signify agency at all, never signify the original 
agency of the. rst mover, but always the igferjor agency of 
a minister, directed and controlled by the will of another 
person, with respect to the specific fact in question, superior. 

ven you have not ventured to affirm the contrary, but in- 
stead of speak ing out as your cause required, have imposed a 
poor quibble on your less attentive, or less learned, reader, 
Turn again,” you say, to Rom, xi. 36. where I suppose you 
will allow the Father to be spoken of,” Very true; the 
Father is spoken of in that text; but the sole question is, 
whether the Father's primary independent agency in the 
creation of the world, in the grammatical sense, be in that 
text expressed by the preposition tz. You have not said 
that it is, you dare not, I believe, say that it is, though it is 
plain from the cast of your argument, that you wish your 
readers to think so. 7 know, Sir, that the Father's 
primary independent agency in the creation (in the physical, 
not grammatical sense) had been expressed by & v, the 
words immediately preceding; and that $/ thus contrasted 
to them cannot signify the same thing. Fven in this very 
context you know that both d and tu are used as marking 
the character of Christ as mediator and redeemer, in which 
you acknowledge him to act ministerially. In whom (e 4 
wwe have redemption, &c. and verse 20. By him (bs. 67%) 
to reconcile all things to hamself ; by him, I $ay, Nc. d. aur. 
What reason can possibly be given, why the apostle, in other 
parts of the same context describing, as yoy suppose, the 
original agency of Jesus Christ in the creation of the world, 
Should use the very same phraseology, which he employs to 
mark his ministring to the Father's will in the office of fe- 
decmer? Was it of no importance to deliver his ideas with 
precigion ? And he would have done so, if in the former 
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case, he had used the preposition ve or some other, by which 
that meaning is always expressed; and not , and d, which 
as far as can be made appear, are always to be understood 
jn the latter signification. 5 

When therefore you say (page 42.) that “the very same 
expressions are here used, which are in other parts of 
« scripture employed to set forth the sovereignty of the 
« 5upreme God, your assertion 1s not in agreement with the 
fact; every impartial reader will observe just the contrary; 
and I challenge you to produce a single expression in the 
whole new testament, where the prepositions Az or EN are 
put in construction with a verb signifying agency, and where 
the original 18570 of the Father is certainly and indisput- 
ably intended. Upon the whole, it may appear that I had 
reason to accuse Mr. B. of unfair dealing, if he knew that a 


distinction of such importance had been made, and passed it 


over in silence. If he did not, he was ill- qualified for er- 
pounding the scriptures to his ignorant brethren, and the public 
must now judge whether you have not talked at a distance 


from the purpose, from a consciousness that the distinction 


is founded in truth. If you could have said any thing more 
pertinent, your cause called for all your philological skill. 

You are quite angry with me for overlooking the expres- 
SION, fic CUTOY EXTIOTBL, they Were made A or him. i confess the 
charge ; I did not take notice of that expression, because I 
thought it of no weight in the argument. It had often been 
explained in a consistent sense, and if other parts of the con- 
text plainly proved the Son's inferiority, that could not pos- 
sibly stand in the way. If there be any thing in it, however, 
less or more serviceable to your cause, I leave it to you in 
its full strength, and go on to finish the demonstration, which, 
am persuaded, is afforded by this very portion of scripture, 


tbat the Son in his pre-exis/ent state, was not possessed of 


Sovereign power, that is of a power equal in all respects to 
that of his God and Father, * * 

In order to this it will be necessary to set down the whole 
Passage, that the impartial inquirer may judge for himself. 
Verse 12. Giving thanks unto the Father (why not to the Son 
too, if the Son were equally thank-worthy ?) which hath made 


_ vs meet to be partakers with the Saints in light; verse 13. 


1419 hath delivered us from the power of darkness, and hath 
'ransformed us into the kingdom of his dear Son; verse 14. 
[ 2 iohom we have redemption through his blood, even the for- 
giechess of Sing; verse 15. Vo is the image of the invisible 
God, the first-born of every creature; verse 16. For by 
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(through) him were all things created, that are in heaven and 
that are in earth, visible and invinble, whether they be thrones 
or dominions, or principulities or powers : all things were 
created by (through) him and for him; verse 17. And he i; 
before all things, and by (through) him all things consist; verse 
18. And he is the head of the body, the church, who is the be. 
ginning, the first-born from the dead, that in all things he 
might have the pre-eminence. Verse 19. For it pleased the 
Father that in him Should all fulness dwell ; verse 20. And, 
having made peace through the blood of his cross by (through) 
him to reconcile all things to hamself, &c. 5 

The first inquiry that arises from the view of the whole 
context is, whether the very same person is not spoken of 
throughout; whether he, who (verse 15.) is the image of 
te invisible God, and the rst born of every creature ; He, 
through whom (verse 16.) all things were created ; who (verse 
17.) i before all things, and through whom all things consist, 
is not the very same person, who {verse 18.) ir the head of 
the body, the church, the first-born from the dead ; in whom 
(verse 19.) 2, pleased the Father that all fulness Should dibell, 
and (verse 20.) through whom to reconcile all things to himself. 
Every impartial reader of common sense sees at once, that 
the apostle speaks of one and the ame, and but one and the 
same, individual person from the beginning to the end; and 
if any writer whatsoever, using the same relatiye pronouns 
as St. Paul has done in this passage, should yet refer them 
to different antecedents, nay, rather to no antecedent at all, 
Without giving notice that he does so, he would write a 
language, which no earthly creature would understand.— 
You however scruple not to attribute such language to an 
inspired apostle ; for, at your 33d page, you say,“ this 19th 
e verse has no relation to the pre-existent state of Christ 
« As God he was prior to, and above every creature ; as 
* man, it pleased the Father to give him in this respect in 
« every thing the priority and pre- eminence.“ If one and 
the same person could receive a preority and pre-eminence, 
which the same one person did not receive, there may be 
some sense in your words. The same one person indeed 
might at one time receire, what at another prior time he had 
not received ; but for this concession you will not thank me. 
For it will prove the contrary of what you assert (page 42.) 
« that the apostle used such variety of expressions to denote 
jn the strongest manner the sorereign power of the Son.” 

The Sovereign and Supreme God was from all eternity infi- 
nitely perfect and independent, always was, and always wil 
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ze, necessarily, what he now is, incapable of being affected 
in any wise, as to his personal affections, by the will or 
power of 1 in the universe. He could therefore 
receive no fulneſs from any being whatsoever;, because he 
was always absolutely complete, in all might, majesty, do- 
minion, and power, and every other conceivable perfection. 
Let the fulness be what it may, and the time of receiving 
it what you please, the sovereign and supreme God could not 
receive it from, nor be obliged to the will of any person 
whatsoever for his possession of it. And therefore Jesus 
Christ, who received this fulness by the will of his God and 
Father, is not Supreme and Sovereign God. ; | 

This is as clear as the evidence of intuition can make it 
and when you say, that“ it pleased the Father, that as man 
« he should be the first that should rise from the dead,” this 
is substituting a new idea, which the apostle's narrative will 


not allow us to admit. The man Jesus Christ is not the 


point, from which he sets out, but God's dear Son, to whom 


he all along, by the relative personal pronouns, ties us down; 


through whom at one time God created all things, and at 
another reconciled all things to himself. The time when 
God's dear Son received the fulness is not the question, but 


whether he did at any time receive it. If he received it at 


all, and by the will of the Father, or of any other person in 
the universe, then he cannot be the one sovereign and Supreme 
God, who can neither receive any thing, or be in any respect 


obnox1ous to the will of another, Io say that it was a man, 


not born till many ages after the creation of the world, that 
was thus obliged to the Father's good pleasure, when the 
apostle expressly says, that it was God's dear Son, who was 
the image of the invisible God, through whom all things were 
originally created, is such a perversion of the apostle's lan- 
guage, as nothing can account for, but the most inveterate 
attachment to a system. COTS 
At the afore cited 33d page, you say, But we cannot 


allow that the word ee signifies arbitrary will and 


** pleasure ;”” and at page 4.* The persons you dispute with, 


hold that the divine attributes and essence are derived 


* trom the Father to the Son, but that he holds them at his 
* arvitrary pleasure, none of them maintain.” 


Here I beg leave to observe, that the word arbitrary is 


not my word; and I believe it was inserted, not because it 
was implied in my expression, but for the same reason for 
Which Dr. W. * rung the word precarious with so loud and 


5 * See Observations on Dr. Waterland's second Defence of his Queries. 
uery 7th, | 
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frequent repetitions in the ears of Dr. Clarke; because it is 
an odious word. God, I believe, wills nothing arbitrarily 
that is, as the word is generally understood, without rod 
and wise reasons; and when he once willed to give ever 


lasting existence to the Son, the Son's everlasting existence 


your referring me so often to Dr. WM I must suppose him 
to be an author of great authority with you: Now, accord. 
ing to Dr. W. The supreme dominion of the Father over 
ic all, and the Son's ministration to him, is founded merely 
« on mutual consent and agreement, on mutual agreement and 


is as certain to him, as the Father's will is immutable. By 


voluntary economy. ls therefore the supreme dominion 


mutable at pleasure? 


© of the God and Father of all, arbitrary, precarious, and 
My opinion indeed is, that, if the Father had not thought 

proper to give existence to the Son, he would not have 
existed at all. If you think that he existed independently 
on the Father's will, he must either have existed necessarily 
of himself, and then, even in your own account, he could 
not have been a son; or the Father must have produced 


bim by an overruling necessity, over which his will had no 
control. But if God were necessarily generative, that is, 
by an absolute necessity of his nature obliged to produce a 


son of like and equal attributes with himself, that son also 


must be necessarily generative, and produce another supreme 


and sovereign God; and the consequence would be, that 
there must have been myriads and millions of sons of God, 
all co-equal with God; and the word god would have 


meaned, not an unity of two or three persons, but an unity 


consisting of an absolute infinity of persons. 

Vou may see this argument treated with peculiar strength 
by an excellent writer of our times *, to whom J have been 
oftener than once obliged above, This and other arguments 
adduced by him are of such a nature, as not to be refuted 
by a contemptuous supposition, * that he is one of the fra- 
« ternity f.“ If they are not solidly refuted, all your indus- 
trious zeal maniſested by your present, or former publications, 
is absolutely thrown away. What is in itself absolute!) 
impossible (and this writer has evinced this of Athanasianism 
in all its modifications) can never be true; and instead of 
proving Christianity to be a rational religion, worthy of the 
God and Father of wisdom and truth, you will be found to 


* Enquiry into the Opinions of the Learned Christians, &c. 
+ Dr. Randolph's Vindication of the Worship, &c. . 
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have given it the most dangerous stabs (with a friendly de- if 
sign, I most willingly allow, and meaning the direct contrary) 
by adopting the doctrines of men, and setting up a standard 
of revealed truth, which will countenance every supposeable 
absurdity, and sap the foundations of all knowledge what- 
oever. F: 
|; To say that the Christian faith is a belief of something 
utterly impossible, is staking its credibility on the most 
desperate cast; but even this is not the worst. In support 
of your system, which otherwise would fall about your ears, 
you scruple not to make the most palpable misapplications 
of scripture ; I think I may be justified in charging you with 
something very like falsifying it. The first charge is self- 
evident from the many texts of the Psalms and other parts 
of scripture, which, speaking of the creation of the world by 
the Father, are by you, in your thorough conviction that what 
you are pleased to say, must be admitted, applied to the Son; 
and particularly the text, Rev. iv. 2. Thou hast created all 
things, and for thy pleasure they are and were created, in 
express contradiction to the apostle's meaning, who is speak- / 
ing only of the Lord God Atmiglily, which twas, and is, and is to 
come, titles which are appropriated to the Father only. With 
regard to the other charge, though I will not make it in 
form, yet what can be alleged in excuse for what we meet 
with at your 51st page? Where putting your fescue to all the 
words alike, as if they were all the words of scripture, you 
tell us, When the first-begotten laid the foundations of the 
earth, the morning stars ang together, and all the ont of Ged 
5/outed for joy. For God's sake, Sir, if this is scripture, in- 
form us where it may be found. I know of no text which 
says that the fersf=begotten laid the foundations of the earth ; 
and to tack this to the verse which you quote from Job, 
under the mark by which you distinguish that and your 
other scripture quotations, is certainly not to be over nice 
in so sacred a matter. How many of your readers would 
be hereby deceived ? And what reparation can you make to 
any one man, who may thus be drawn into an erroneous 
faith? That the Lord God laid the foundations of the earth, 
I read Psalm civ. and in Isaiah li. 13—15. the same thing is 
affirmed of the Lord God, who divided the sea, when the waves 
roared; but this, I take it, was the God of Abraham and of 
{5120 and of Jacob, the God of the Fathers, who brought the 
People out of Egypt with a mighty hand, and a streiched out 
arm, who glorified his Son Jesus. Acts iii. 15. No other God 
Was acknowledged by the Jews, nor any other person in 
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the godhead; they were forbidden under the severest 
penalties to acknowledge any other. The same Lord is 
evidently meaned, Heb. i. 10. as the impartial reader can 
hardly fail to be convinced *. When I said that the title of 
God was given to Moses, to magistrates and angels, you 
seemed to wonder, that I had not added “ the devil too :” 
your wonder would have been well grounded, if I had taken 
such a liberty with scripture, as you have here ventured upon. 

But to return from this digression, and to view the passage 
in another light ; we have already seen how little it would 
avail you, if it should be granted that the verb vent, it was 
the Father's pleasure, related only to his mediatorial state. 


*, The apostle's view in this chapter, was to prove that Christ was 
a person superior in dignity to angels; for which purpose he employs 
several conclusive arguments, which would appear very impertinent, 
« if the 1Oth, 11th, and 12th verses were directed to Christ : for if Christ 
«© was the supreme Lord Jehovah, who made the heavens and the earth; 
* if he be immutable, and his years do not fail, it is evident at first Sight, 
de that this person is infinitely superior to all angelic beings; and, there- 
„ fore, when the apostle speaks of the Son being made better than the 
* angels, as the person whom the Father hath %ointed heir of all things, 
be makes use of arguments quite unnecessary, and which indeed conve 
« notion of his person, below his real dignity ; which is likewise the 
case of the last description of the Son in this chapter, Sit thou on my righs- 
* hand, till I make thine enemies thy footstool. Sit thou, necessarily sets forth the 
&« supreme authority of the Father, by whom the Son was raised to his 
« exalted dignity. But what is this in comparison with the character of 
« the Lord Jehovah, who made the heavens and the earth? And conse- 
% quently, unless we suppose the apostle to talk in an improper strain, 
« we must apply the 10th, 11th, and 12th verses to the Father.” 
et is allowed that the 8th and 9th verses are taken from the Psalmist, 
© and applied to Christ. But it does not follow from hence, that ths 
% 10th verse, &c. must be applied to him.” 3 
(If he had meaned to apply it to Christ) “ As this is a new citation, 
e the apostle would have said, Unto the Son he saith ; as verse 5th, or, and 
« again, as verse 5, 6, and chapter ii. 15. but he says, and thou Lord: now 
« the God last mentioned, was the God of Christ, who had enned 
« him wvith the vil of gladness above his fellows. Upon which it was very na- 
5 tural ſor the author to break out into the celebration of his power, and 
« more particularly his unchangeable duration; his view in eiting the 
+ P$a!mist's words, being to prove Christ's durable kingdom mentioned 
© before. Thy throne, O God (or God is thy throne) is for ever and ever ; God, 
* thy God, hath anointed thee ; and thou, Lord, that is, Thou who hast promised 
„Christ an everlasting kingdom, art the ame who last laid the foundations f 
6 the earth, which will perich at laut; but thiu remainest, and thy years 5hall not 
. Pa 
« As therefore the Psalmist had before applied this passage to infer this 
© conclusion, the children of thy se wants mall continue, and their seed hail be 
« esteblished before thee ; $0 it was very properly urged by the apostle to 
„prove, that the Son's throne should be established for ever and ever, 48 
„% being granted to him by the unchangeable God, 2 years Mall nos fail. 
Triuitarian Con. rover Reaiewwed, pages 220, 221, 222, 223. | 
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It would still be true, what St. Pau! means to make us 


understand, when he asks, who hath first given to him, and 
it shall it be recompensed unto him again? Rom. xi. 35. At 
no time the spreme God could receive any thing, or hold 
any thing at another's will. There 1s not, however, the 
smallest foundation for supposing that the expression relates 
only to the medialorial character of the Son of Gd. 
At verse 15, he is set forth as the image of the invisible God, 
the first-born of every creature; At verse 16, the apostle 
a3signs the reason at large, why he is styled the firs!-born of 
every creature for through him were all things created, &c. 


At verse 17, he goes on with other parts of his character, 


and closes the whole with verse 18, And he is the head of the 
body, the church 3 who is the beginning, the ,first-born from 


the dead; and then adds the reason of this last parti- 


- cular, viz. that in all things he might have the pre-eminence ; 
that is, that in all respects he might be placed in the first 
rank; yeura mTpwrwver; that as he had been God's minister 


in the production of the natural world, he might be also the 


ministerial governor in the moral, the person through whom 


God confers salvation and immortality. There is the most 
manifest contrast between the ,firs{-born of every creature, 
and the firsf-born from the dead. And if he had not held 


the latter character, he would not have had the pre-eminence 
in all respects, he would not have had complete fulness. 


Why therefore should you“ apprehend (page 34.) that to 


« this laller state, and to this only, the following verse re- 
* lates ;”” that is, why should you suppose that the apostle 
twice accounts for the same thing? The two characters: are 
evidently two parts of one whole; but it was Tay re ,, 
not simply all fulness ; but as the article before Twpouz im- 
pizes, all ze fulness, all the particular fulness described in 


the preceding verses, of which the being he. first-born from 


lle dead is but a part, which it pleased the Father should dwell 
mim and consequently the verb whore {it pleased the 
Father) relates to every thing before specified. 

If it be possible however to evade this particular conclu- 
don as it is here drawn, there is another view of the context, 
Which will render it absolutely impossible that it should be 
the one Soverergn and Supreme God, whose attributes are 
displayed in this magnificent amplification. The person 
here described is the ferst-born of the whole creation, and the 
ind: horn F 7 rom the dead, TpwToTMRG THONG KFUTEWC, and ApWTOTMMOG 


79! neh. The word Tpwroroc; in both expressions is used 


partitive!y, and there is no rule in any language more certain, 
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than that a partitive adjective in the singular number always 


signifies an individual of the same kind, with the word that 


is governed by it. Hence it is that the. first-born from the 
dead means the firs! dead man, that ever rose again to life; 
and has universally been allowed to mean so, even by the 
Athanasians, who arbitrarily compel every rule of logic and 
grammar to submit to their favourite system: and hence 
likewise it is certain, that the. first-born of the whole creation 
can signify nothing, but the firs! being that was created, or, 
if you will, produced; for I dispute not with you about words 
but about ideas. Now, Sir, the. ,ist being that was produced, 
is as certainly a produced being, as the firs{ man, that rose 
from the dead, had been a dead man; nor does it make any 
difference that the expression is the ,first-born of the whole 
creation, not the, first-born of all created, or produced beings*; 


the idiom is common to all languages, and in none can be 


otherwise interpreted. We say in English the firs! man of 
the city, the Latins say, Princeps civitalis; and yet no man 
of common sense ever doubted that by both expressions was 
meaned the first of the citizens. B 


— 


Thus the person, who is the subject of the apostle's de- 
scription in this passage, is demonstratively proved to be a 


created or produced person; but whoever shall say that the 


Sovereign and Supreme God, the first cause of every other 
existence in the world, who alone is without a cause, un. 
produced and uncreated, was produced or created, if he does 
not talk jargon, at least talks a language which common 
sense absolutely disclaims, which no rational creature can 
believe. If this be so, as certainly it is; though (what! 
suspect you mean, when at page 33, you say,“ his beloved 
Son, in whom he is well pleuscd, in whom he was wel! 
e pleased from all eternity; and what some of your friends 
have not scrupled to speak out) you should choose to under. 
stand the verb exe. to mean no more than acquiescence and 


approbation, yet will not this help you at all.“ For though 


it might be a proof of the Father's wisdom, that he aqui. 
erced in, and approved of, what he could not help, yet cculd 
not that person be the cause, I mean the original producing 
cause, of all things, who was himself produced, except an 
effect could be its own cause, and produce itselt. 
There can however be no reason to allow the verb any such 


signification (and such signification, I believe, it has not in an 


This sense of Tgwror2»? is undeniably established by all the parallel 
texts. Mat. i. 25, Luke ii. 7. Rom, viii. 29. Heb, i. 6. xi. 28. Rev. 1. . 
Heb. xii. 23. 
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lace of scripture, where it is used transitively with an infinilive 
mood *) in this place. For the context proceeds thus, If pleaſed 
the Father, rather, the Father pleased, that all fulness Should 
dwell in him, and through him to reconcile all things to himself. 
If the Father's will in the redemption of mankind was a bare 
will of acquiescence, or approbation of that, which himself 
did not plan nor execute, St. John has gone far beyond the 
truth, when he tells us, that God 30 loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whogcever believeth in him 
oil not pertish, but have everlasting life. He, who does 
any thing out of love towards the person for whom it is done, 
has certainly something more than a bare acquzescence, or 
approbation. mn. ie WC — 

If the evidence already produced were not sufficient, and 
more than sufficient, for the conviction of a reasonable mind, 
that, of the two persons mentioned in this portion of scrip- 
ture, the one is essentially inferior to the other, it might be 
remarked, that the Son is styled the image of the invisible 
God ; and while the use of language is permitted to remain, 
and words to convey an intelligible meaning, the image will 
he known to be essentially different from that which it re- 
presents; and, consequently, that the Son is a person essen- 
tially different from the invisible God, whose image he is; 
whose image he was in his pre- existent state, before the world 
was created through him, before he acted in his nediatorial 
character. i „ 
Whether he can be another ſupreme God, as Dr. W. 
whose writings „seem to be your scriptures, styles him 
< $4preme in the strict sense, God © in the game gente, and 
* mm & high a Sense, as the Father himself is $0 ed, r“ it 
may become you to consider, who so far, at least, seem to 
adopt scripture- language, as to allow there is but one s2preme 
God, If you are in earnest, when you make this concession, 
what can you mean (page 50,) when you say, “a king may 
accept a commission from, and enter into the service of 
another prince (king you ought to have said, if you had 
chose to speak precisely) to whom he is, with respect to 


© know not whether the following are not all the places where the verb 
or its compounds are so used. I is the Father's geod pleasure (wioxnoe 0 
T@T1;, lo give you the kingdom. Luke xii. 32. It fileased God (rudoxnary o Otog) 
by the / volt fines of fireaching to gave them that believe. 1 Cor. i. 21.—vil. 12, 13. 
TUVEUCCHES OLE, BE pleased to dwell with, 1 ' pleazed them of Macedonia — to make 
1 Certain contribution, £09Knoay Tonoao0 a, Rom. Xv. 26. 4. Heleated God 
\tVo01o;y » tog) to reveal, &c. Gal. i. 15, 16. 


i *eply to Dr, Waterland's Deſence of his Queries, p. 40. 
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5e his nature and dignity, and in all respects, equal, or ever 
ce superior.“ This may be very true, though not very usual; but 
what follows? Why, then we shall have two equal kings (for 
I hope you will not say, that Jesus Christ is superior to hi; 
God and Father) and the one acting voluntarily under the 
commission of the other, Still we are very far from our 
mark ; you yourself tell us, that there is but one God, and 
your argument manifestly requires, that there should be two 
equal Gods, _ I cannot therefore think you a whit more 
happy in this illustration, than Mr. B. was, when he said 
that God the Father, God the Son, God the Holy Ghost, and 
holy blessed and glorious Trinity, three persons and one God, 
are no more four Gods, than Octavius, Anthony, Lepidus, and 
the Triumvirate, are four men. | 
But there is more to be said on this subject; it does not 
even seem possible that two equal persons (I will for the 
present allow your distinction) each possessing infinite power, 
and infinite wisdom, both equally omnipresent, omniscieni, 
and a{mighty, should form any such voluntary compact as 
ou suppose. For upon what motive should they act? 
With regard to earthly soyereigns, a multiplicity of motives, 
arising from the limited sphere of the human powers, from 
circumstances of time and place, from interest, ambition, a 
love of ease, or a love of action, a contempt of danger, a pe- 
culiar affection of mind, or constitution of. body; and these, 
some of them at least, not only in themselves, but in their 
relations or subjects, may render such a compact, not on 
convenient, but necessary. But where all motives of this 
kind are entirely set aside, where neither can be influenced 
by any consideration, which would not equally affect the 
other; in short, where both are equally qualified, in all re- 
spects, for every thing, that wisdom can conceive, or power 
effect; where pain, pleasure, fear, desire of any kind can 
have no influence; where each could equally do the same 
thing, without the smallest diminution of his pwn happiness, 
in any one place, and in any one moment; if one of two 
such persons puts himself under the command of, and be- 
comes an obedient minister to the other, both he who sub- 
mits, and he who accepts the submission, acts without 2 
motive, which is a matter not easy to be conceived of the 
, ,, d. is 


* For another excellent answer to the same objection proposed Þy Dr. 
 MDonnel in kis Sincere Christians anrwer'to the Afient, see Trinitarian Contro- 
weriy reviewed, pages 63, 04, 63. 5 85 | 5 
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At your 32d page you are highly displeased, because I 
had inferred in the Remarks from the text in question, that 
the Son is not upreme God; and I find at page 28th, that 


with regard to Christ's divine nature, you hold a superiority 


of order, but not of nature. This distinction, idle as it is, 
is all that can be said by way of invalidating so many express 
declarations of scripture, and the most certain conclusions 
of common sense. It was vehemently insisted on by Dr. 


W. and received answers, which ought long ago to have 
cilenced the voice of contradiction in the mouth of every 


man, to whom bis own system was not dearer than every 
other thing. I shall transcribe what I find in the [teply to 


the Doctor's Defence of his Queries, pages 43, 44, and in Ob- 


servations on Dr. W.'s. Second Defence, pages 32, 33. 
« But you can account for those things, which (you say) 

« certainly respect him in a higher capacity than mediator, 

„upon the principle of reserving to the Father a priority 


« ($uperiority) of ORDER. That is, you can account how 


« God made all things by or as all antiquity has unanimously 
understood it, through the ministration (of) the one supreme 


« God the word; how he SENT the word, the one Supreme 


uad, to be made flesh, to do his Father's will, and fulfil all 
c his commands upon earth; how he cave to. the one 
«* 5upreme God all power in heaven and in earth, COMMITTED 
* all judgment to him, is Eis cop, and hath cou NDR 


him to be worshipped by angels and by men, mediately to 


* his own (to the Father's) glory. These things, I suppose, 
* you will not deny, but they, (at least most of them) respect 
Christ in his highest capacity. And methinks the use of 
language and the common natural reason of mankind, can- 

* not but easily determine, whether these things can possibly 
* De ascribed to the one gupreme God, in any capacity or 
respect. 


* whether it is not fer and better to understand scripture- 


doctrines according to the natural and obvious construction 
of plain and clear expressions; than to endeavour by ub 
clio olHdigtinetions, and mere metaphysical quibbles, to Ac- 


* count for the difficulties of an hypothesis, which has no 
* loundation at all in scripture, and is altogether unintelligible 
"in itself, For what, I beseech you, is mere priority (su— 
© Þertority) of ORDER, which is to account for $0 many plain 
Z ind express declarations of the subordination of the Son to 
i the Father * To the Father of all, who 15 above all; and 
l nc very notion of whose deily, and of his monarchy over 

we universe, consists in his being alone swpreme absolutely 
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It may well become you seriously to consider, 
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* over all? Has this supreme Father, of whom are all things; 
e has he, according to you, any REAL priority? Is he SUPe- 
« rior in any REAL thing, in dignity, dominion, authority, per. 
e fections, or powers ? You answer, No. Then he is prior 
« only in name, in nothing but in mere order or porition of 
*« words. And what is this, but a perfect co-ordination of 
persons, named in one constant unchanged order of placino 
ce their names? Whereas, with regard to any reality sf auth. 
* rity, the Son had altogether as much authority to haye 
« rent the Father to take our nature upon him as the Father 
c had to gend his Son. Will this satisfy men, who make the 
ec 5criptures the rule of their faith? I cannot doubt, would 
* you be persuaded to paraphrase all the“ texts” of the 
« New Testament by this “general key,” but you would 
« either yourself see the absurdity of your own notion, or 
let others see why you could not descend to particulars,” 
This did not satisfy Dr. Waterland, he stuck to his first 
assertion, and perfectly stunned the ears of his opponents 
with an endless repetition of the same absurdity in a won— 
derful variety of expression; which drew from Dr. Clarke 
the following well-deserved reproof. Now (I say) this 
ce natural priority or supremacy of mere order, as opposed 
re thus to all natural supremacy of authority and dominion, 
« js a priority in nothing, a priority in mere empty words, 
and in no respect any real priority at all. His own expli- 
« cation of this matter is as remarkable an instance as can 
easily be met with, of the strange effect of the habit of 
„ using words without any manner of signification. Now 
(says he) the secret is out: A co-ordination is not a co- 
5 ordination, and a subordination is not a subordination, it 
be ONLY of ORDER, though [was 80 WEAK ds to think, 
that the words co-ordination and subordination str:c{ly and 
ce properly respected order, and expressed an equality or in- 
ce equality of order.—1t is ridiculous to assert, that a difier- 
% ence of order does not make a subordination, or dn 
equality of order a co-ordination. These words (I say) 
% have no possible signification at all. For whosoever pleases 
* to congider within his own mind, and is not content to 
* take mere empty words for things, will find, that order 1s 
« necessartly a relative term, and has no s:gnyfication any 
otherwise than as it has reference to $omewhat, in respect 
* of which the order consists. For instance; there is an 
* order of time, an order of place or situation, an order ot 
« dignity, authority, dominion, or the like, with regard to 
< which one thing may be „iger or lower, guperior or inf, 
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« prior, or posterior to another. But order of nothing; is 
« nothing; an order which has relation to nothing, is 
« nothing 3 an order of mere collocation of words, is an order 
« of nothing but empty words. An order of order are words 
« that have no $zgnification at all. Consequently, a different 
« ordor of order, a Superior or inferior order of order, a co- 
« ordination or Subordination of order, an equality or inequality 
of order is perfect nonsense. A co-ordination or subordina- 
« ion of mere order (without relation to time, place, power, 
« Jominion, authority, or the like) is exactly the ame manner bf 
« of speaking and thinking, as if a man should say, a co- ll 
a eqrality or inequality of equality, Dr. Waterland therefore 
Was really much weaker than he imagined, when he wan- 
« tonly declared he was so WEAK as to think, that the words — 
« co-ordination and subordination strictly and properly re- _— 
« epected order, and expressed an equality or inequality of 
order. Are not things come to a fine pass, if the prime four- 
dation of religion, the rst and great commandment, is to 
be ludicrously placed on such a guicksand as this?“ "This, 
perhaps, Sir, will not silence you, but it will convince every 
creature, whom it is worth the while to attempt to convince. 
Once more farewell. e Io Eh . 
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1 RETURN now to your 29th page, and your animadver- 
sion he t > (1 8 P. 14 Fs 
s on the text, John x. 30. My Father is greater than J. 
You allow my remark that in the original the word is not 
Eis, but EN, but suppose me to have interpreted it wrong, 
when I said, not one God, but one thing, and correct my 
mistake by saying, not “one person, but one Substance,” The 
proposition, which Mr. B. through his whole book labours 
to establish is, that © Jesus Christ is one, with his Father, 
* God;” by which I conceive him to mean one God, by 
ich also I explain what he says in this place of © the pos- A 
session of one godhead with the Father.” My remark, | 
therefore, was quite pertinent, when I rephed that E, is an 
adjcctive of the neuter gender, and cannot agree with the 
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masculine substantive Ot understood; and I believe vour 
observation to be quite impertinent, when you say that 
— „ signifies © one substance.“ Pray what substantive 
signifying substance do you take to be understood; not wa 
surely nor wrearao, Which latter the Athanasians make to 
signify both substance and person, just as it suits their con- 
venience. In my simplicity, I took it to agree with v 
understood, and really to signify one thing. 
Dur Saviour is setting forth the great Safety in which his 
Sheep were, with respect to eternal life; They hall never 
pertsh, neither Shall any pluck them out of my hand. Why? 
Because my Father who gave them me is GREATER than all; 
and none is able to pluck them out of my FATHER'S hand, out 
of the hand of him, who is GREATER than ALL. Then he 
adds, I and my Father are one. Nothing can here be un- 
derstood signifying either substance or God; because the 
expression would not then be grammatical, whatever it 
might be as to sense, nor any thing that signifies the Son's 


_ equality with his Father, who is GREATER than ALI. The 
plain meaning is, which one would think impossible to be 


mistaken, that the s/ V were perfectly safe ip his keeping, 
because ſo pluck them but of his hand was the same thing as 
to pluck them out of his Father's hand, who gave them to him; 
and who is 6REATER than ALL, No person 1s able to make 
void the Father's gift. In this sense Christ and his Father 
are one and the same thing; the sheep are equally safe in the 


hand of both, because the Father, who is 6REATER than al), 


and absolutely almighty, will vindicate his own authority 


delegated to the Son. 


The construction you put upon the desire, which the 
Jews manifested on this occasion, to stone our Saviour, 18 


most absurd. It is impossible that they should think any 


man (and they conceived him to be nothing but a man} not 
absolutely a madman, would claim to be the supreme God. 


If they really thought so, they must be mad themselves.— 


The truth of the case is simply this: they were obstinately- 
resolved not to admit his claim to be the Messiah or Son of 


God]; and because he insisted on it, were strongly inclined 
to treat him as a false prophet and blasphemer, for false) 


pretending to act under the authority of God. This, as 1 
appears by our Saviour's answer, was their meaning, and 
their whole meaning. @«« without the article is spoken of 
angels, prophets, and magistrates, and is a title given te 
them, because they act under God's commission. 


] here add what I put down in the Remarks, page 38, 
lv. s. p. 141.] by way of proving how St. John explained 
his own meaning, with respect to the word E, one. © Holy 
« Father, keep through thine own name those whom thou hast 
£4 given me, that they may be ONe (we co Ex) os we ares; J ohn 
« xvii. 2. that they all may be one (ua rare Ev wow) as thou, 
« Father, art in me, and I in thee ; that they also may be one 
« jn us (wa xa avro & nuw Ev wow) that the world may. know 
« that thou hast gent me,—21.—that they may be one even 
« 15 we are one (% wen Er, xabloc nuu; Ev wan) —22,” We 
read also 1 Cor. iii. 8. Now he that planteth and he that water- 
eh are one (Er «ow) one and the same thing; that is, teach 
one and the same doctrine, If St. Paul and Apollos, the 
- planter and the toaterer, were either one man, or one substance, 
then may Christ and his Father be meaned by this expres- 
sion to be one God, or one $ubstance; the words are the very 
same in both texts, E, «ouer, Er ow. 8 7 
I go now to your 35th page, where you say, I must not 
pass by your curious comment on Col. ii. 9. where you so 
«* wonderfully display your criticism and skill in the Greek 
language. The words are— or: © ev7w xavom Tay re h- 
" puud ThE beo rng owuaTxog - Our unlearned translators have 
* rendered it Vor in him dwelleth all the fulness of the God- 
© head bodily.” I desire you to produce the place where 1 
called them unlearned translators. Certain it is, that I have 
neither given them that degrading epithet, nor said any thing 
that implies it in all my book. On the contrary, speaking 
of their translation *, I call it a translation, which was made 
by honest men indeed, and in their age learned men. Though 
Thadstyled them learned translators, you scruple not, because 
it was for your purpose, having nothing better to advance 
on the opposite side, to insinuate that IJ had used the very 
contrary expression, and to apply your fescue to the word, 
by way of exposing it to more certain notice. This, Sir, is 
not candid, it is not righteous; and though you should say, 
that you have not put the word into any quotation from my 
book, yet will not this acquit you. An insinuation is fre- 
quently as malevolent as a direct charge, and every one who 
reads the passage in your book, will think that you had met 
either with the word, or the idea in mine. | 5 
Übat I thought their translation of this particular passage 
not adequate to the original, is no proof that I thought the 

translators unlearned ; especially as 1 had called them learned 


1. Remarks, 2d edit, page 166. [v. s. p. 210. 


you so much admire him. For my own 
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men in the very next section of my animadversions on A 
Fisher's Remarks. Men may be very learned, and yet, in 
so arduous an undertaking as the translation of the whole 
scriptures, unavoidably commit some errors, which men of 
much inferior learning, assisted by the lights of after-times. 
may be able to discover and rectify. Nor can I be persuaded 
that mere men, however learned; are in all cases infallible 
or that I am obliged to follow their opinions, which my 
own understanding convinces me are wrong. Mr. B. indeed 
says, at his 220th page, that All that it (the written word) 
contains, was as perspicuous to those, who first perused it, 
« after the rejection of the Papal yoke, as it can be to vs 
* now, or as it can be to our posterity in the fiftieth gene- 
« ration.” This, perhaps, is one of the maxims for which 

part, I do not think 
that there is a more pernicious maxim in the whole magazine 


of Popery. It is in effect taking the scriptures out of our 
hands, and telling us, that we are blindly to follow, what. 


ever our ancestors, through mistake or inadvertence, from 


which they could not pretend to be exempt, thought proper 
to prescribe. It is putting an effectual bar to all improve- 


ment in religious knowledge, and establishing Protestantism 


on a sort of infallibility, every whit as exceptionable as the 


infallibility of a Pope or a Council. The very same plea 


Popery set up for itself, and if our reformers had allowed its 
validity, we had till been groaning, whither such divinity, 
when it becomes general, will not fail to bring us, under all 


the oppressions of a mitred tyrant. That a Protestant pro- 
fessor of divinity should warmly commend a retailer of 
such maxims, may be a proof that no age is without its 
miracles ; but what shall we say, if a greater character than 


a professor of divinity, has commended and adopted this 


very maxim ? 


„Who would not laugh, if such a man there be? 
„Who would not weep, if Atticus were he?“ 


« But you have found out a new sense for almost every. 
© W Ord- ous you tell us is that which 15 added, or put 
lo, by way of making a thing complete.” I did more than 


tell you so; I proved from Matt. ix. 16. that it is so used in 
Scripture, and you have not attempted to invalidate this 
proof, I likewise inferred from its being formed from the 
passive voice of the verb a, that its natural signification 
is, not fulness in the abstract, an inherent and underived fut- 


ness; but that, like all other substantives, 1 believe, of 
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5milar derivation, it must mean a ſulness received, something 
oven or communicated by way of making a thing complete. 


” To this likewise you have said nothing. The whole of 


this reasoning I confirmed by a parallel passage from the 
same apostle, Ephes. in. 19. where we read Twpoun Ts bw, 
and where it is impossible that T»4-oue should mean any 
thing else, than a fulness of some kind received from God; 
because the apostle could not pray for an impious thing, as 
he must have done, if he had prayed that the Ephesian 
Christians might be filled with all the fulness of God in your 


sense of the word in the text in question; that is, if he had 


prayed that they might be filled with the omnipotence, omni- 
gcience, and all the other infinite attributes of God. I may 
add now what in my last letter I have proved beyond con- 


8 


tradiction, that the whole fulness of the Son, var ro Tpopua, 


means a fulness which was received from the Father, and by 
an act of the Father's will. „ Ep INT, 


It is remarkable, that you yourself allow the word Tmpous 


to have the meaning I contend for, in St. Paul's text, Ephes. 
iii, 19, For you say, page 39.“ By the fulness of God here 


is meant the perfection of all Christian graces and vir- 
« tues, which are so called because wrought in us by the 
© gracious assistance of God.“ 


Not being able to find a passage in w7 author where I 


could persuade myself that ] —ã— ua ſignifies fulness simply 
and in the abstract; and being desirous now at last, as far 


as possible, to make a full atonement for the heavy crime of 
most insufferable insolence, with which you say I treated Mr. 


F.; because I thought I could employ my time better, than 
in hunting in a variety of texts for the meaning of a word, 
which I was sure I could not find, though, as appears by 
my book, page 164, [V. s. pp. 209, e I took due notice 
of all he had actually quoted, and in which it is reasonable 
to suppose he placed his confidence; for these reasons, and, 
as far as I was able, to clear every doubt, I had recourse to 
my Scapula, the best lexicon I have ever been able to pur- 
chase. Here, Sir, follows his whole account of the word.— 
Dru, re, 1d quo completur, seu perficitur aliquid, complemen- 
ſun, Aristot. polit. 3. Sic navium mupwupare dicuntur pg 
cs, vel classiarii milites, quibus implentur, apud Thucyd. 
lib. o. Interdum per complementa intelliguntur ipsa navigia 


ns!ructa et armata, apud Luc. Exponitur et supplementum, 


apud Polyb. lib. 1. et Gregor. Apud Græcos bibl. inlerpr. 
Wed yns dicitur omne quod terra complectitur, ita ut plena 


Feadaluy: ut Psal. 24. Et mwpous be, Det plenitudo. Exponitur 
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et implelio in sacris literis, ut Galat. cap. 4. ori de me ro my. 

popua Tv Ae, gquum tmpletum jam esset tempus. Et Rom. 13, 

Feud Ts vous, Mpletio legts, Item Summa seu $umma com. 

pleta. Aristoph. in Vesp. Exponitur et onus, apud Phil. de 

Vit M. . 2. | 

Here is nothing at all to your purpose, except Taps ts, 

Dei plenitudo ; and you yourself have taught us the meanin 

of that expression in your explication, as above set forth, of 

Ephes. iii. 19. Scaputa himself has explained what is meaned 
by TAWpPWpucx Te Xpore ; and TAMYpopnd TY vous Can certainly be no 
otherwise interpreted than the completion, which the law 
receives. What then will become of Mr. F's. “plain and 
obvious meaning?“ If the Colossians put its plain and 
obvious meaning on the word, they certainly understood it 
according to my interpretation: For if Scapula's authority is 

good for any thing, it is a very dubious point whether it ever 
have any other sense, Tapoun bw being at least, by your own 

concession, capable of the same interpretation. PER 
; Here, however, I readily acknowledge, that I think my- 

self mistaken in the explication I gave of St. Paul's text. 
of | Ephes. i. 22. If mwous be taken here, as Scapula tells us 
| from Lucian that it sometimes signifies, for a thing completely 
| Jurnished and adapted to its proper purpose, the meaning 
will be this: And gave him to be head over all things to the 
church, which is his body, a constitution settled and fully furs 
nished with every means of Salvation by him, who in all cases 
fully furnishes and completes all things for the purposes, for 
which he designed them, that is, by God. If this be the 
true meaning of the text, or true in itself, what were all the 
established churches now in the world doing, when they 
undertook, by human dogmas and decisions, to give greater 
perfection to that, which God himself, the fountain of all 
wisdom, had so fully furnished, and absolutely completed? 
My former interpretation you think to be * neither sense 
% nor grammar” it may not perhaps be the apostle's sense, 
but that it is not nfellzgible, I believe no man would asser, 
who had not something better to put in its place, than you 
have done in the following words:“ He, who before as Got 

filled all in all, received as mediator, a FARTHER comple- 
tion when Gop the Father Gay him to be head over dil 
lings lo the church.” How He, who BEFORE Hd all 
in all, that is, was absolutely complete, could receive 3 
| FARTHER completion, in any character whatsoever ; or how 

God the Father, to whom he was absolutely EQUAL before, 

could 61vk him a FARTHER completion without making 
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him greater than himself, is to me utterly inconceivable, 


God forbid that the Christian faith should lean on so rotten | 


a post . 


had looked into my New Testament, before I heard either 
from you or Mr. F. and was well convinced in my own 
mind, that the word in question had always the signification 
1 gave it, or something near it, and arising from it; and am 
glad to find you so far of my opinion, as to grant in express 
words that it so signifies, Eph. iii. 19. as shown above, and 

seemingly agreeing with Mr. F. that it may sometimes have 

that signification, as it indisputably has, Matt. ix. 16, But 
« Look into your Septuagint,” you cry, “ and you will find 
« H, always in this sense,“ yiz. of fulness in the abstract 


and underived, © there.” Indeed, Sir? The carth is the 
Lord's and all the fulness thereof, To nrnpope aur, Why is 


the earth said to be the Lord's? Evidently because he made 


it. And why is the fulness of it the Lord's also? Because 
he gave it. The Lord created the earth, and supplied to it 


all its furniture, here indisputably called its fulness, and 
therefore the earth and its furniture are the Lord's. Have 
not I a right therefore to retort your awn words, “é an ad- 
* mirable critic you, and well qualified to settle the meaning 


* of words in scripture;“ who roundly assert that Tmampour 


| always has a sense in the Sepiuagint translation, the very 


reverse of what is certainly its sense in the very first passage 


that occurred ? I say occurred, because you, who, it seems, 
have so many instances at hand, have not condescended to 
put down one; fearing, it may seem, that upon examination 
they would not stand the mark. 
At your 37th page I read thus: “ But you tell us, that 
* tte first self-extstent cause could never communicate all or 
* any of his own nature to any person whatsoever.” You are 
mistaken, Sir, I never told you so; though I did tell you, 
that the first self-existent cause could never communicate all or 
_ any of has own nature, that by which himself is God, and which 
necessarily in him, to any. person whatsoever. This is a pro- 
position very different from that, which you ascribe to me, 
and you left out the main part of it for a very obvious 
reason, viz. because you saw, that the first self-eristent cause 
cout! not communicate that which was necessartly in him, that 


— 


by which himself is God, without, in the first place, effecting 


an impossibility, and in the next place making another God, 
another c ne God ; and, moreover, the omission afforded 
u some colour for say ing, that I had © begged the question.“ 


« Look into your New Testament,“ you say, page 36. I 
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It is certain now that I did not beg the question, no more 
than if I had said that two and two are four. If there is 3 
self- evident proposition in the world, this is one, that the 
rsd self-existent cause, could not communicate to any person 
whatsoever, that, by which himself is God, that which is ne. 
__ cessarily in him, that is, among other attributes, Self-eristence, 
 necessary existence, the being the first self-existent cause, which 
cannot possibly belong, or be communicated to any derived 
being or person; because the said derived being or person, 
would then be the, first cause, self-existent, necesserily-existent, 
that is, both cause and effect. . 
When you say that * there 1s not a word of communica. 
< tion in the text,” you had not, I suppose, then thought 
that you would be obliged, at your 39th page, to out that 
Toe rv bas, Ephes. iii. 19. signified © the perfection of 
Christian graces and virtues—torought in us by the gracious 
e assistance of God,“ that is, I think, communzcated to us; 
Ihuypuue rs ben and minpopa Tis kornro are expressions as similar 
as possible, not to consist of the very same letters; and if in 
the former text Tayop signifies something communicated by 
God, what good reason can be given, why the same word 
in the latter text should not convey the same idea, let the 
meaning of &7176; be what it will? . 
It being now, I hope, pretty clear, that at least the © plain 
and obvious” meaning of zaypoue is a fulness given and re- 
— Ccetved, and you and Mr. F. contending that the Coloss:ans 
would understand it © in its plain and obvious sense,“ it is 
of no consequence as to the main question, what may be the 
precise meaning of birne; whether it signify the person who 
made the communication, or the thing communicated. In 
the latter sense it will be what grammarians call the materia, 
cause, and signify that so much of the divine wisdom and 
energy, as was communicable dwelt in him, and completely 
qualified him for the high office of Redeemer. For we have just 
seen that the firs? cause could not communicate that, by 
which himself was God, that which was necessarily in him, 
that by which himself was self-ezistent, necessarily-exiSlent, 
and the first cause. I am induced, however, to believe 
that the abstract ©; is here put for the goncrete Ouc, as well 
on account of the great similarity between the expres510ns 
TMwWl0% Ts Oty and AMNPwjUX THE Oesrnroc, As because St. Paul has 
indisputably used 2 O, an abstract term of exactly the same 
import with en Scorrc, for its concrete Oe, Acts xvil. 29. 
You say indeed “ the words (7s O, and n Ocornc) Arc by. 
no means synonymous.” I am surprised that a man 0 


learning should think so; but you have your reason. The 
« word Ocornc Or Our is a substantive, and signifies in the 
« abstract the divine nature or essence, as—wfþurornc—does 
« the human nature” (and so would lhkewise the terme 
beo 5 and 70 Octtoy 18 an adjective, used, I believe, by 
„% many authors, to signify the Divine Being, the substantive 
being understood.“ I wish you had told us what substan- 
tive is understood, not surely a substantive signiſying a per- 
son; not surely the barbarous Latin word ens, which Mr. 
F. said was understood in the text, where our Saviour says, 


J and my Father are one. The fact is, Greek adjectives of | 


the neuter gender with the article prefixed frequently stand 
for substantives, and have generally, if not untversally, an 
abstract signification. Thus when Longinus, sect. 18. says, 
70 hy K ouppoTrov TY Two, Kot aTMpiTiwc, To erben 18 put Fog 


uche ae, the fine frenzy of the orator, by which he subdues 
all hearts. Thus Anacreon also, ode 32. «& yuctult uni To 
ric ng Janeoong, To naa bodec properly signifies sandiness, and 


is here put for its concrele, Sand. To Oe in all authors is as 
common as the word numen in Latin, which itself properly 


signiſies divinity, godhead, an abstract, not a concrete. With 


regard to the last word, I bring the authority of Plutarch, 
and an instance, where its signification can possibly be no 


other. Ove, VIZ. Seuparte, xa ILT xz TIvizyopac— trouema To 
TUNG hee „ EppwpMEVETTERYE WMEY hp Tur yt N , N TOAKN TH: 


de THY QUE UTEPPEPOYTXG NWN, 70 de OEION UK AMLYER, de auger 
NA. Plut. De Jsid. et Osir. sect. 26. Demons are here 
represented as in power greatly excelling the nature of men, 
but not possessing the pure and unmixed nature of the gods, 
pure and unmixed godhead, To On opposed to Ty pur nuor, 
Here I rest this point. 


; Your next quarrel is with my interpretation of the word 


u, Which I leave to the reasons, by which it is sup- 
ported in the Remarks, and which yet appear not to me 


unsubstantial, only observing that you close your comment 
on this text with asserting * St. Paul teaches us that The 


* fulness of the godhead—the whole divine nature“ (which I 
take to mean the whole of him, whose throne is heaven, and 
whose Fool oo earth, in the language of Isaiah and St. Stephen; 
% the heaven of heavens cannot contain,) © dwelt in, not 
only occasionally inspired, but took his constant residence 
in = toelt in him bodily,” 1. e. according to your idea, in the 


\ 4 


vody of the man Christ Jesus. 


With regard to your animadversions on the text of John 


. 1 shall pass over all you have said, from page 74, to 
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page 91, as merely said for the sake of seeming to say some- 


thing, remarking, however, first, that at page 77, you tell 


me, © I cannot think that St. John would use the same word 
** in two such different senses in the same sentence, without 
* same plain marks of distinction; yet at page 92, we read 
% Nay, if the apostle had used the article, it should seem to 
* have carried an impropriety with it.” This is fair] 

granting what indeed every body knows, that the article 
before Ore is a mark of distinction, aud that Qty and e Ot 
do not convey precisely the same idea. It is in fact as like 
a self-contradiction as can be, to say, as you mean to be 
understood; the word Oe being the same in both members 
of the sentence, in both stands for the one supreme God, 
and yet is so circumstanced and distinguished in the former 


as not to have exactly the same sense. Is not this in effect 


saying that the one supreme God, is some way different from 
the same one supreme God ? In one place to argue from the 
sameness of the word to the sameness of the sense, and in 
another to insist that a difference was necessary, is a manner 
of reasoning well suited to the proposition to be proved, that 


two Gods are one God. In the following propositions, Dr. 
Randolph is a learned man, and Dr. Randolph is a man, the 


word man 1s the same in both ; but no man of common sense 
will understand the latter to predicate as great a character 
as the former. As great a difference there 1s, as I hope to 
make appear, between the terms 's ©, and Oz without the 
article, At present I have farther to remark : 


That when, at your 88th page you say, that“ I deny,“ 


and at your 89th,“ attempt to prove that the God of {sract 


« could not be supreme God,” it is a most uncandid misre- 


presentation, for which my words afford no possible colour, 
As little reason have you for representing me as concluding, 
that © this visible God of Israel must be only some inferior 
„ God.” I did not at all use the expression inferior God, 
and no such conclusion can be made from what I said. 1 
attempted indeed to prove (and believe you cannot refute 


my argument) that he, whom Moses and Aaron, Nadeo and 


Abihu, and the Seventy elders of Israel, Exodus xxiv. 9, 10. 
gab, in the mount, was not the supreme God, whom 70 Man 
hath seen at any time, whom no man hath geen or Can Ste; 
but an angel, whom God sent before the children of Israel, 
who was upon this occasion called the God of Israel. because 
the God of Israel had prut his name in him, Exod. xxiil. 20, 2. 


and commissioned him to act by his authority. This was 


not calling this vivible God of Israel an inferior Ged, but an 
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angel, acting in the name of God. My belief is, that when 
any other person whatsoever, except the one true God and 
Father of all, is styled in scripture by that name, the meaning 
only is, that such person acts under God's authority and com- 
mission “. „ 
Page 91. % Another pretence you have is, that the Ford 
« is here called simply -O - without the article; but in Y 
« the precedent clause the term is dignified with d mark of 
© pre-eminence—ror Oxy, And from hence you would infer 
« that it cannot denote a person of equal power and perfections Þ 
« according to the fundamental rules of the Greek language.” - 
What was the natural and rational course to be taken, in 
order to invalidate this assertion? Certainly, to have proved 
by competent examples, that the Greek article includes no 
idea ot pre-eminence z and that in this respect it is indifferent, 
whether it be set down or omitted. Have you done this, 
or attempted it ? You have indeed alleged some instances, 
where the word Otec without the article must be understood EO 
of the Father, that is, of the supreme God, which no body ” 
erer denied, and of which a good account may be given; 1 
and you have pretended to bring instances, where © Oz is bi 
spoken of Christ, which nobody will admit, who is at all | 
concerned for the consistency of scripture. At the best they | 
are every one of them disputed ; some of them certainly false i 
readings, as particularly Acts xx. 28. where Tv O is as cer= | 
tainly a corruption of the text, as it is true, that the supreme | 
Goc could not bleed. O Oesc, John xx. 28. is otherwise well 
explained by Mr. Lindsey, and others; though it is not con- 
sstent with the safety of your hypothesis to examine fairly 
the objections of an adversary, and Matt. i. 23. has alread 
been taken out of your hands, as Rom. ix. 5. will hereafter 
care the same fate. | BY Teo : 1 
The plain truth is, as any man who can read Greek, well | 
knows, that the article, prefixed to an appellative taken ab-,| 
ately, always conveys an idea of eminence, that is, marks , 
out a distinguished individual of a species. This remark is " 
made by Origen and Eusebius, two of the most learned Greek 
iathers, in their comments on this very text, and from this -- 
Very circumstance they both interred the wnferwrity of the 1 
don to the Father, but this we hear nothing of from you, | 
ugh think you have quoted Origen to prove the con- 1 
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tlaryv. Thus 0 PyTop and o Ilemruc in Longinus are spoken 
of the greatest orator and the greates! poet, which idea 


* Remarks, page 69. [v. s. p. 158.] 5 1 
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would not be conveyed if the article were omitted. Thus 
Demosthenes 11 £1 de Tu NN , "OI TIN IO! ; where, 1 pre- 
sume, it would be no more sense to say Tavern simply, than 
in English to say three hundred, meaning a particular and 
*' distinguished body of three hundred men, whom certainly we 
F should call, The three hundred. And this holds not only in 
5 persons, but in things. In a public rescript of the Athenian 
state, where, if any where, we may expect propriety of lan- 
guage; We read, To At T Ingo V Ador ATETITE rug TEVTUXITING 
deu e © Having not carried the part of the votes, he 
« was fined,” &c. he article was necessary here before 
«pe; to express a particular part of the votes, viz. the fifth, 
which the law had made consequential to the prosecutor in 
order to escape a fine, and Mepx simply would not have ex. 
pressed the idea; any part whatsoever, which Mc alone 
would signify, would not have secured him. 
Let us go now to the scriptures, and there we find o ©: 
taken absolutely, that is, without a correlative, or any thing 
expressed to tie it down to some other person, always spoken 
of the one szpreme God, and never of any other person. I 
challenge you to produce an instance to the contrary in the 
whole bible. On the contrary ®:« without the article is 
frequently used of inferior beings, angels, and men; so that 
the context and circumstances alone can determine, when it 
stands for the supreme God. This in general will be no 
difficult matter, in writers who set out upon the principle, 
| that, in the strict and proper sense, there is but one God, | 
il and whose subject, in the general train, leads them to speak 
of him only; but when a case happens, in which it is neces- 

sary to distinguish him particularly from all other persons, 

to whom the name is given, there is no way of doing this, 
without a periphrasis, but by calling the one „Oe and the | 

other ©z. Oles is known to be the general name, and 

o O:« marks the most distinguished particular. A variety | 

of instances might be given, both from the Septuagint and 

the New Testament, for the support of these observations, 

if it would not detain us too long; referring you therefore 

to a lately published pamphlet Þ, where this matter 1s treate® $ 

at large, I proceed to apply them to the text in question. 

| If ever there was a case, in which it was necessary '0 | 
1 speak with precision, it is this before us. It was highly } 
* important that mankind should be informed, who Jess 


* De Cor. ty. + De Cor. X. 


+ Objections to Mr. Lindsey's Interpretation of the first fourteen veries of St. d oln's | 
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Christ was; a mistake on either side would be greatly un- 
happy. It is therefore natural to suppose, that the apostle 
in dining his person, would use his terms with the exactest 
proptiety; which surely he has not done, if telling us that 

The Word was in the beginning with God, in a form of ex- 
pression, that necessarily means the one supreme God, he 
adds in the very next words, as part of his definition, that 
the Word was God, in a form of expression, which may be 
understood of an angel, or even of a man. Add to this what 
has been demonstrated in the former letters, that the Atha- 
nasian doctrine is in itself impossible, as well as in direct 
opposition to the most express declarations of scripture ; add 
that it is infinitely absurd to say, that the one supreme God was 
with the one Supreme God, as St. John here says, that the 
Word was with God, that is, his own companion and associate; 
and what greater evidence can be required, that I took the 
word Ot; in its true sense, when I understood it to mean 
a person inferior to the one supreme God; a sense which it 
frequently has in scripture, and must have here, if scripture 


be not contradictory to itself. | 5 
But you proceed, Pray, good Mr. Priscian, who under- 
stand Greek and grammar so well.” What honourable - 
title hall I return you for this extraordinary compliment? 
Let us try, Sir, if I can quit the score. You are—what shall 
I say—you are—a doctor of divinity, and a professor of divi- 

nty ; and therefore, 5 3 

N ego dignus hdc contumelid sum maxime, at tu indignus 
qui. faceres kamen. It would have become you to have set 
me an example of gravity and meekness; and if you could 
by that means have reformed an offending brother, who, in 
your opinion, had wandered far from the paths of civility 
and decency, it would have done you more honour, than vou 
are likely to receive from any thing else that your book 
contains. Buffoonery and a doctor's ermine are as ill- matched 
a pair as can possibly be yoked together. . 
_ © You hold, I suppose, Jesus Christ to have been truly 
"and really a man. How then would you express this in 
Greek——ypure y 0 arora —?" To answer such a question, 
the grammatical abilities of a Priscian are not necessary; 
V rec ir evipore; $urely, and every school-boy will tell you, 
hen it is answered, that the meaning is, that Christ was 
one of those persons, to whom the common name man he— 
ongs : and consequently, that Orc m. 0 Aoyo;, Means NO more, 
tan that Christ, before he became a man, was one of those 
Persous, to whom the common name Orc, God, is given in 
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sense of the word, he might have been only an angel, whom 
 Otoc, the God, employed as his minister in the creation of 


ing context, as has been proved at large from the sense of 


without the article; it is sometimes as necessary there as 
before the subject; it is always necessary where eminence 


1 Kings xvili. 39. ane Kupg o Otec, abrec o Oecc. 


best rules of logic and grammar, should be used to signify 


must enter my protest against absolute nonsense. You may 
but I can see no harm in calling every thing by its right 


language, in à case of which they only can judge right. 


the Word was God, does he mean in both members of the 
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the sacred writings. Thus, for any thing that appears in the 


the world, and such he 1s certainly described in the follow. 


the preposition Az in the 5th Letter. 

Of what follows to the bottom of page 92, I can make 
no sense at all, except you mean to teach downright poly. 
theism, „The want of the article determines Oe to be 
* the predicate :''—But the predicate is not always to be 


is to be expressed, and we find it in 4th verse of this very 
chapter 5 X. in Con vv e pg Toy a οð, and in the Septuagint, 
* And is the very expression, which according to the 


% what we understand by it. Nay, if the apostle had used 


„the article, it should seem to have carried an impropriety 


« with it. It would favour the doctrine of Sabellius—who 


held the Son to be one person with the Father.” Now the 


secret is out, and you are fairly fast on the rock of polythetsm. 
For I observe, Sir, that in the text there is not a syllable of 


Father, or Son, of person, nature, or essence ; which two last 
words you afterwards bring in to help you in your distress 


the apostle mentions nothing but God and God. If by the 
word God you mean not a person who is God, you ought to 


have told us what you mean; if you do mean so, then one 


person who is God, and another person who is equally God, 
must be 7wo equal Gods; and this, Sir, is the end of your 
notable dissertation on the article, 

« A subordination, if you will, is implied in it (the want | 
« of the article) that of a son fo a father, consistent with a W 
« gameness and equality of attributes and perfections.” I am 
sorry to mortify you a second time, but while you repeat, | 


| . Mp 
exclaim as much as you please, © Great is your confidence, 


name, or in appealing to the competent maslers of the Greet 


May I take the liberty to desire a direct answer to 2 FAD 
question? When St. John says, The IVord was with God, di. 


sentence, the same individual God? To answer ibat 0 
means fo persons in the same divine nature or eSSERCe, 1» 0 


- = 1 Rey. — — — 
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change the apostle's terms, and the terms of the question. 


The apostle says the Word was God, and he says nothing else. 
Lask, therefore, does the word God mean the same individual 
God in both places? If not, I reply in the words of Moses 
and Jesus Christ, Hear, 0 Israel, the Lord our God is one 


Lord. If the same one individual God is spoken of in both, 
1 beg to be informed if your one God be a God of © all pos- 


and whether he is not 
God for this very reason, because he has * all possible ex- 


99 


« sißle excellence and perfection, 


25 


« ccllence and perfection.” You are obliged to answer in 


the affirmative, because at your 4th page you have given us 


this very definition of your one God. The Son, however, 
has less © excellence and perfection” than the Father; be- 
cause the Father is, and the Son is not, self- existent, neces- 


sarily existent, absolutely independent, of himself absolute 
lord and governor of the universe, uncaused and unoriginate. 


If the Son differed not in all these respects from the Father, 
he could in no sense be a Son. If therefore the Son be the 


same individual God with the Father, a God who has less 
* excellence and perfection“ is the same individual God, as 
the God who has more; a God who has not “ all possible 

*« excellence and perfection ” is individually the same God 


with him, who has © all possible excellence and perfection.“ 
But this is not the only absurdity you have fixed on your- 


self by your interpretation of this text. The Father and the 
Hon collectively are the one God; yet both the Father and the 


don are each individually the same one God ; for there is in 
all but one God ; and the Father 1s God, and the Son God; 


that is, one part of the collective God consisting of F ather 


and Son, begat another part of the collective God, each of 


which parts, that which begot, and that which was begotten, 
is individually the one God, the same one God, as both parts 


taken collectively, This language you, Sir, are obliged to 
hold. Jo what it amounts in your arithmetic. you perhaps 
can inform me, but J presume not to conjecture, 1 have 
read of * Sabellian Jargonry in Dr. Cudworth, but if you think 
it more nonourable: to station yourself with the polytheists, 
and will say that, when you talk of one God, you really 


mean /wo or three, it is reasonable you should make your 


O Dtic 3:38 


it is not wonderful that such language, when it appears 
in the writings of popular and much commended authors, 
should occasion the Strangest confusion in the minds of well- 
mentung Christians. What I am going to mention, though 
strict! y true, 18 perhaps as striking an instance as can be 
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conceived, how far people will impose upon themselves 
when the cry is on their side, and they have once been per. 
Suaded to take mystery for argument, impenetrable darkness 
for light. A certain lady, a great admirer of Mr. Burgh', 
book, was insisting strenuously on the clearness of his con- 
clusions, and wondering that the world was not convinced, 
I hinted that I could see no more sense or reason in his 
grand proposition, © Jesus Christ one with his Father, God,” 
than if it should be said“ The daughter one with her mother, 
* woman.” She admitted the parallel, but had an answer 
ready, which at once extinguished all the hopes I had begun 
to conceive of victory. © Herself, she said, and her daughter 
« were really one; for they were both of the same sex, both 
© of the same name, and both of the same blood.” _ 
So crude a notion of the unity of the indivisible God, Mr. 
Burgh's book is propagating through our Christian kingdom, 
not among the simple and unintelligent only, but among the 
sensible and discerning also. Among the latter the lady, 
of whom I am speaking, indisputably ranks ; and be her 
idea of God ever so erroneous, it is as unexceptionable as 
any, that Mr. Burgh himself, or his defenders, can poss|bly 
entertain, He tells us (page 150.) that © God took man- 
* hood on him, in order to give a Sensible ohject of worship 
ce to mankind, and that to this sensible object worship can be 
« Hreferred without the imputation of idolatry.“ Is not this 
in effect saying, that though under the Mosaic dispensation 
God prohibited all worship of himself under a sensible re- 
presentation, and upon every national failure of duty in this 
respect administered the powerful correctives of war, famine, 
pestilence, or captivity; yet under the Christian dispensation 
there is a total repeal (will Mr. Burgh, or his defenders, 
please to inform us in what chapter and verse) of this, it 
should seem, hard prohibition ? God, we are given to under- 
stand, is no longer displeased at being worshipped as a geile 
object. The Christian can do, as the highest act of the most 
acceptable religion, what would have derived on the Jew 
the most tremendous vengeance. The invariable unchange- 
able God is no longer, an invisible spirit; he © assumed 
„ manhood, and became an object of sense, in order to 
« become a comprehensible object of worship to mankind, 
« incapable of -forming any adequate idea of the abstract 
« God.” VVV ; 
This incapacity may seem to have been as good a plea in 
behalf of the Jew as of the Christian. It was equal in both, 
and if the ways of God are equal, and he is no reqeder 
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of persons, ought to have excused both alike, Whatever 


degree of mercy therefore there might be in © indulging the 
« jatter in the worship of an object of sense,“ some persons, 
with the greatest reverence for the measures of divine govern- 


ment, may be induced to conclude, that there was no small 


degree of severity in those sore chastisements, so constantly 
exercised on the former for worshipping God according to 


such ideas, as they were capable of forming of him. That, what 


in God's former dispensation was the most crying, the most 
capital, and most unpardonable sin, should under a succeed- 
ing dispensation, not only lose all its malignity, but become 
the most acceptable and rewardable service, will not eas1] 

be accounted for by those, who believe God to be the 
game now as he was then, that he will be the same to all 
eternity, as he has been from all eternity. Mr. Burgh has 


in this passage expressly acknowledged (what is indeed the 


unavoidable consequence of his principles, though a more 
experienced champion would haye been more shy of avowin 


it) that he worships God in a manner, which the Old Tes- 


tament has branded as idolatry. And though I think his 


ingenuity in this instance far from blamable, I cannot but 


wonder, that it did not a little cool the ardour of some of his 


patrons and admirers, who certainly ought to have started 


at the profane image he has drawn of God; of whom the 
Scripture says, To whom will ye liken God? Or what liſteness 
will ye compare unto him? Isaiah xl. 18, Mr. Burgh 
answers, “J will liken him to a man.“? 

But you say, page 94. And passages also in the Old 
* Testament, where the expression in the Septuagint is 
Ot, —are applied to Christ in the New Testament.“ 
J wish you had put down the passages at length. Giving 


us nothing but marginal references is but a loose way of 


quotation, and will always lead the idle, or incurious reader 
into mistakes. It is, in fact, no better than substituting your 


own interpretation for the sense of scripture, What you 


found it convenient not to do, I will do, for the information 
of our common readers. The text, Numb. xxi. 5, 6. stands 
thus: And the people spake against God, and against Moses, 
Wherefore have YE (God and Moses) brought us up out of 
Laut, lo die in the wilderness £ For there is no bread, netther 
is there any water, and our 8oul loatheth this light bread ; and 
tne Lord sent fiery serpents among the people. How did the 
pcople tempt God? They spake ugainst him; but they spake 
ag21ist JZozes also. Therefore the apostle might have said, 
that they tempted Moses also; but would it have followed, 
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that, because they tempted Moses, Moses was the supreme 
God? What you refer to as a parallel text is, 1 Cor. x, 9. 
Neither let us tempt Christ, as some of them also tempted, and 
were destroyed of serpents, The most careless reader must 
observe, that this text says not that they tempted Christ in 
the wilderness ; the word God may more properly be sup. 
plied : Let us not tempt Christ, as some of them tempted Go 
in the wilderness, is certainly as good sense, and more agree- 
able to the text in Numbers. But suppose Christ to be the 
word really understood, yet will it not follow, that Christ is 
the supreme God, but the minister of God, the Jehovah angel, 
as some have supposed, who was God's representative in this 
remarkable transaction. Ihey tempted Moses, but Moses 
was not God, but God's minister. WE 5 

You might have been benefited in many respects by Mr. 
Lindsey's Sequel, if you had read it with a mind open to 
conviction ; and particularly you would have found at page 
263, the following important remark on this very text: © It 
< 15 to be noted, that most probably the true reading is, Let 
, not tempt the Lord, as some of them also tempted. For 
* $0 it is found in one early, and some later manuscripts; 
« in several of the Fathers; and Epiphanius mentions, that 
„ the text was very early corrupted by Marcion, Who 
« changed Lord into Christ. Mill indeed would set aside 
* Epiphanzus's testimony, But Wetstein has defended him, 
and has proved, which is of great weight, that Jrenæus did 
read Lord, and not Christ.“ Mr. Lindsey gives us a part 
of Wetstein's note in his margin; the whole is well worthy 
your attention, and it will become you to give it a solid 
answer before you again urge this text, as a proof, that 
Christ is styled o Oc, in the Septuagint translation “. 

Your other texts to be compared are, Isaiah xlv. 22, 25. 
Rom. xiv. 11.—Phil. ii. 10, In Isaiah we read thus: Loo 
unto me, and be gaved, all the ends of the earth ; for I am God, 
and there is none else. I have $worn by myself, the word 1s 
gone out of my mouth in righteousness, and shall not return, 
that unto me every knee shall bow, every tongue Shall $wear. 
Here, without all doubt, the one supreme God is the speaker. 


* In my copy of Erasmus's N. T. which belonged to a learned man 
© named Johannes Grawerolius, Nemauseus, id est, of Nismes in France, 15 the 
following M. S. note in the margin, over against 1 Cor. x. 9. Omnnins le- 
„ gendum ct, neque tenſemus Deum, quamodo est in wetuitissimo SS. Error com- 
© miSSUS egt ex notis fy et yy, Wetstein, who brings many authorities for 45 
« 1d est, Kupios, Jehovah, mentions only the Alex. M. 8.“ ex emendatione, 65 fol 
Sto: But this is not the M. 8 meant by Gravroltus,” Communicated 
by a learned friend. { 
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Let us see now what St. Paul says; we shall all stand before 


the judgment seat of Christ. For it is written, as I live, saith 


the Lord, every knee Shall bow to me, and every tongue shall 


ronfess to God. But, pray Sir, when God by Jesus Christ 
shall judge the world, shall not every knee bow to God, and 


every tongue confess to God, whose authority they acknow- | 


ledge in his delegate ? He that recerveth you, says our Saviour, 
recerveth me, and he that receiveth me, recerveth him that sent 
me, Mat. x. 40. But there is more to be said; it is far 


enough from certain, that the word Christ in the former 


art of the text, Rom. xiv. 10, is the genuine word of St. 
paul. Wetstein informs us, that five of the earliest and best 
MSS, to which he adds Lalini Codices, and several ancient 
fathers, read Ve Shall all stand before the judgment Seat of 
cop. If this be the legitimate reading, as for any thing 


vou know or can prove, it may be, your reference to Isaiah 


xlv. 22, 23, is quite impertinent; there will not be a shadow 
of presumption, that Jesus Christ is called ®:—in the 
Septuagint version of that text. Is this concea!ment of 
material evidence the honest way of deciding controversies? 
Again; at the name of Jesus every nee shall bow—and 
every tongue Shall confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father. Here does not seem to be any 
reference to the passage of Isaiah; it is not said, as above, 


For it is written; on the contrary we are informed, in the 


immediately preceding words, that God hath GIVEN him, 


viz, Jesus, a name which is above every name, that at the 


name of Jesus every knee Shall bow, Jesus the RECEIVER 


cannot be the ame God with God the G1 VER, who being 


the original cause of every thing could receive nothing. 
Thus it will not follow, that, because every knee Shall bow to 
Cod, and every knee shall bow at the name of Jesus, that Jesus 
and God are of equal power and authority. The former 


claims this homage as his original right; with respect to the 


latter, it is matter of the Father's appointment and favour, 


and is, with the confession that Jesus Christ is Lord, to be 


ultimately referred 7o the glory of God the Father. He must 


have a penetrating discernment, who can see here any thing 


like sameness or equality. | 

A little further on, you say, © If we look into the writings 
at the ancient fathers, we shall often find them calling 
(Hit, God—o Gesc - with an article.” The five instances 
ou produce, are three of them from Ignatius, a writer, if 


not entirely spurious “, at least so exceedingly interpolated, 


* Dail on the right use ile Fathers, Chap. iii. towards the end. 
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that his authority ought never to be alleged by a fair dis. 
putant, who has nothing in view but the discovery of truth; 
the other two from Clemens of Alexandria. From the 
former you cite —Inopy XproTor Toy Otoj—TInov YpioTy Ty Oy, 
nac Og Inv, Now to insist on the very disputable autho— 
rity of the writer, all these instances labour under another 
fatal infirmity, which utterly disables them from proving any 
thing to your purpose, In none of them, as you very well 
know, is e Ot used absolutely, the sense being necessarily 
limited by the words with which it is joined in the construc- 
tion, just as it would be by the phrases Oro; 'upor Pruger, 
Ottos Moxoy. How is such trifling in a man of learning to 
be accounted for? n 

With regard to Clemens, it is well known, that when he 
wrote his Pedagogue, the book from which these citations 
are taken, he was a Sabellian, and held no distinction of 
persons, but considered the words Father and Son as only 


different names of the same person. Therefore the expres- 


SIONS "QUT e T. 0 Otoc, 0 0 0G e m, 0 Oeoc— must be taken 
in a Sabellian sense, as meaning the single person of the 


Father, and the latter at least is capable of no other. In his 


later writings, when he was better acquainted with the 
Christian scheme, he used a more cautious style“. But let 


these, or any other fathers, have said, or meaned, what you 


please, they have nothing to do in the present question, 
which is to be decided by scripture alone, where Christ, in 
all material points, speaks intelligibly to as many as are 


willing to understand him, and where o Oz used absoiutely 


always means the Father only. I will not include you, vir, 


in the number; but it is an undeniable truth, that there are, 
and have been, thousands of reputedly orthodox, and cer- 


tainly well-meaning Christians, who, if they had known 


less of the fathers, would have known more of the gospe!. 


The writings of Daill?, Whitby, and Middleton, to mention 
no other, are a full justification of this remark, _ 

At your 94th page you quarrel with my interpretation of 
1 John v. 20. and particularly censure my expunging the 
word even of the English translation, and rendering the pre- 
position EN - by or /hrough. Therefore to accommodate 
this matter with you as well as I can, you shall have your 
way, and the text shall be read, we are in him that 2s (rue, 
EVEN in his Son Jesus Christ. Let me however aſk, What 
He that is true this is, in whom we are, If you grant that by 


* Soe Three Letters to Dr. Clarke frem a Clerg yman of the Clurch of Englandy 
in the folio edition of Dr, Clarke's works. hl bf EG. 
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the words rer ane and To ann is meant the Father, you 
are obliged to answer (for so you explain it by the exegetical 
word EVEN) namely, the Son of him that is true. He that 
ir true, namely, the Son of him that is true, is no better sense, 
than if one should say, Lady Margaret's Professor of Divinity, 
namely, the Son of Lady Margaret's Professor of Divinity, 
wrote the Letter to the Remarker. If you say that re an- 
ber and rw n are spoken not of the Father, but of the 
Son, you must be reminded, that Jesus Christ sought not his 
00 honour, but the honour of him that sent him; was sent 
not to teach his own will, but the twill of his God and Father, 


and particularly to inform men, that eternal life depended 


on the knowledge of the only true God, (a title by himself 
appropriated to the Father, and recorded by this apoxtle) 


and of Jesus Christ whom the only true God sent. The true 
God therefore being the exclusive title of the Father, and 


one early and several later manuscripts reading in this text 


TY ahn Oer, it Seems necessary to understand these words 
as descriptive of the Father, and then certainly e 2 vo evre | 
cannot otherwise be translated than þy or through his Son. 


To allow the words, him that is true, to mean the Father, 
and to translate « TW 51 evre, EVEN in las Son, © would make 


« this great apostle close his epistle” in such, not “ ambi- 


„ 5101s,” but unintelligible terms, as seem calculated not 


only © to puzzle and mislead mankind ;” but to mock and 


deceive them with absolute jargon. Ts | 
The sense of the text as I have given it, is in itself so 

evident, that 1t 1s the strangest thing in the world, that any 

man, who thinks coolly, should not see it. The word God 


(e Oleg) the peculiar title of the Father through the whole 


Scriptures, 1s nine times opposed to the Son of God, or his 
| don, in this very chapter; and a great part of the apostle's 

drift is to inform the Christian converts, what God had done 
ior them by or through his Son, who is never styled 's Occ, 
and but once with certainty ©: in the New Testament; 
and in particular, that God had given them eternal life, and 


that this life is in (through) its Yon, e, 750 5000 urn. Is it 


therefore any wonder that the apostle should say a little 
lower, we are in him that is true, connected with the true 
God, through or by his Son, w To vw avrs? There can be no 
duhculty in the expression. Read therefore the whole pas- 
dage together. We knot that the Son of God is come, and 
uct he hath given us an understanding that we Should now 
him uat is true (in some MSS. the true God) and we are in 
im that is true, through, or by, his Son Jesus Christ, This 
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(the God of whom I have all along been speaking) ie e 
true God, and the life, which he has promised, is eternal, "#70 
to ru o Nuo Otog, x. 1 Lon (e eur, AT * dear children, 


keep yourseloes from idols. Beware that you offend not this 


one true God by placing any confidence in idols, and 80 
forfeit the eternal life which he has promised you through 
his Son. 1 
This, Sir, is no © tautology;“ it is no © loose and ambi— 
* guous way of writing ;” here is nothing “ needless and 
* Superfluous.” It is indeed a brief, but strong and beay- 
tiful, application of principles before established, to the 
noblest purpose, the inculcating a lesson most important and 


affecting, and, to the new Christians beset on all sides by 


the bewitching temptations of idolatry, most necessary. 


How could the epistle conclude in a more solemn manner, 
than with the positive assurance of the apostle, that eternal 


life depended on their steady adherence to the one true God, 


who had revealed himself by his Son, and by him made this 
gracious promise, which they would renounce by polluting 


themselves with 1dol-worship? _ 
But though a pronoun (so you say page 95) may some- 
ce times refer to a remote antecedent, yet it is not so usual, 


nor so natural, neither should it be presumed to do so, 


55 


« without some good reason.“ To this it is easy to answer, 
that in the natural construction, the immediate antecedent 
is abr; for this is the grammatical order of the Greek words, 
tr Inas YpIoTO TW 1 AauTY, by Jesus Christ the Son of him. But, 
if this were not so, your own rule, that with“ good reason 
« the pronoun may be presumed to. refer to a remoter ante- 
« cedent,” will justify my interpretation; there cannot be a 
better reason, than that the sense necessarily so requires, and 
ties us down, if not to aur which speaks of the same person, 
yet to 's Oe, as the antecedent, God so often repeated in the 
preceding context, and all along the principal object of the 
apostle's attention, whom he has nine times over expressly 
distinguished from the Son, who never has the title eO in 
any text of Scripture, nor of Ow; zndigputgbly in more than 
one. Numberless instances of a pronoun referred to a 7e 
mote antecedent might be produced from classic authors; it 
will be sufficient to give some from the Scriptures. Many 
decetvers are entered into the world, who conſess not that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh. This (vreg) is a deceiver and di 
anlichrist ; surely this is not meaned of Jesus Christ, the im- 
mediately preceding antecedent. 2 John vii.—Until another 
king arose, that knew not Joseph. The same ('vrec) deatl 
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eubtilly, &. The king, not Joseph, was the subtle dealer, 


Acts vii. 19. It may be added, that it is usual to oppose 


God the Father, not the Son, to idols; Acts xiv. 15.—xvil, 
23, 30. 1 Cor. viii. 4, 2. Cor. vi. 16. 1 Thess. i. 9 *, Re- 
commending these remarks to your serious consideration, I 
pid you once more Adieu. 1 


LETTER VII. 


REVEREND SIR, 


: RETURN to your 54th page, where you find much fault 


with my animadversions on St. Paul's text, Phil. ii. 6, &c. 
and break out into such a torrent of illiberal reproaches, as 
perhaps never before disgraced the page of a gentleman and 


a scholar, —© You treat Mr. B. with your usual insolence— 
« tell him with the greatest confidence—endeavour to make 


« him talk nonsense give a learned dissertation on the word 
„ '«27%yua—treat Mr. F. with the like contempt—Let us 


* se what reason you have for this amazing confidence— 


* the nonsense is your own creating.” If you could have 
brought any proof of all this, why did you not bring it? It 


you could not, quid est, si hec non contumelia est? I have 


carefully re-perused the passages f, on which you make this 
furious comment, and cannot find a word in them, which 
could give any reasonable occasion for any part of all this 
violent language, which in the paroxysm of your wrath you 
So exuberantly pour forth; not a word not spoken with all 


* /Fetstein in loc. With regard to the objection, that the preposition «x 
cannot have so different significations in the very same sentence, it will 
be a sutticient answer to set down a few of the numerous texts, where it 
is confessedly used with an equal difference of signification. As in the 
Present text we have 2 7 b * TW Vi &uTs Ino xf r, In the ni ur 
(Co!) through his Son Jesus Christ; so we read, Acts vii. 4. e Toi ra- 

a mwy e Ty egnug, With our Fathers, In the wilderness. Rom. i. 9. 6 7 
e MAB EV TW 8UZY YEN, With my Shirt, In the Gasfeel, Gal. ii. 20. 
i Papi, e TiTEr, In the flech, By the faith, Eph. iii 21. & Ty exxanoiay oy 
X6197&, In the church, By Chrizt, f 
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gravity and seriousness. There are readers undoubtedly, 
who will consider this as argument ; let such readers make 
the most of it: But I appeal to an impartial public, in fy 


confidence that they will pronounce your sentence to be most 


corrupt and partial. 

The fact is, I had treated both Mr. B. and Mr, F. with 
more lenity, than either of them deserved, or had reason to 
expect. The latter, besides misrepresenting and corrupting 
whatever he laid his hands on, had imputed to me a wicked 
intention of misleading the unlearned ; and the former ran « 
muck at every thing that fell in his way; priests and bishops, 
the apostles, the holy spirit, and God himself, are every thing 
despicable and bad, except he make Christianity, what in 
his great wisdom, he thinks it ought to be“. All this was 
utterly unnoticed in the Remarks, except the profane man- 
ner in which he spake of the apostles, of the holy spirit, and 
of God: In the Addenda I only hinted at two passages, and 
so the matter would have ended, if Mr. Fisher had not made 
it necessary to exhibit him in his real colours by most un- 


justly accusing me of, scurrility and abuse. Two or three 


expressions, however, (and but two or three) dropped from 
me in the dispute, which, on account of their seeming levity, 
I could wish to have been avoided ; but with regard to the 
pages now in question, there is nothing certainly to give 


If indeed it is insolence, if it is confidence, amazing confi- 


dence, to have proved Mr. B.'s conclusion to be erroneous, 


I confess the charge. If it is any, or all of these to have 
proved, that he did talk nonsense, I confess this also; and 1 
shall prove, before all be done, that you are not at all behind 
him in that notable qualification. If it was contempt to 
put the most favourable construction on Mr. F.'s comment 
on my serious discussion of this text, namely, that he mis- 


took the point where the stress lay, I am obliged to repeat 


my offence, by assuring you, that the great stress does lie 


upon the little word a, But. 


« I wonder,” you say, page 58, © you should not know, 
« that this particle «az is often used, and particularly in the 
e sacred writings, for a> d, and is translated—neverthe- 
ce less—howbeit—notwithslanding.”” I wonder that you, from 
whom so much more was to be expected, who, from the 
Station you fill, ought to be well acquainted with the ob- 


* Sec Remarks, pages 25, 26, and the first seven pages of the Leiter te 
Mr. F. [v. s. pp. 135, 6. and pp. 199—202.] 
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jections of opponents, should not know that it has been re- 
peatedly denied by the most competent judges, that a 
connecting a following affirmative to a preceding negalive 
member of the same sentence, ever signifies any thing like — 
nere. HMeless - Horobeit - noltoithstanding. If it be true, that 


13.4 50 circumstanced, always points out something contrary 


to what has before been denied, there is an end of your ar- 
gument; which can no otherwise be supported, but by 

roducing instances, where au connecting two Such mem- 
bers of the same sentence, signifies what you say it does. 


Such instances you have not produced, and I am persuaded, 


will never be able to produce any. | 


2 


On this foundation, I believe, my conclusion will long 
remain in peace. It ſhall be granted, however, that a in 


the beginning of a sentence, among various other meanings, 


may be translated by the words—nevertheless—howbeit—not- 


withslanding. Will you therefore say, that, in this particular 


place, it is the beginning of a new period, and that the sen- 
tence was completed before? In this case you will have a 
difficulty 


the extraordinary humility of Jesus Christ consisted in think— 
ing himself fully entitled to an equality with God, and re- 
commending this example to Christian believers. This would 


overthrow the apostle's whole argument: For certainly 
neither Jesus Christ, nor any other person could aspire to 


higher excellence than an equality with God, whereas humility 
implies an idea of self-degradation, an under- rating one's 
own consequence, not putting in a peremptory claim to in- 


finite perfection. It exists, in fact, solely in the mind, and 


only shows itself by correspondent actions; so that the 
emptying himself was not humility, but the proof of the 
previous disposition. 8 : 
The nonsense,” you tell me, page 55, is your own 
„creating.“ True, Sir, in a certain sense: For I showed 
that if axac have here its adversatzve signification, you repre- 
sent the apostle as speaking to the following effect: Who 
conoidered it as no act of injustice, or usurpation, to be equal 
lo the Supreme God, but, onthe contrary, i. e. instead of con- 
vide ring it as an act of injustice or usurpation, to be equal with 
the sxpreme God, emptied himseitf, became a man, and died like 
glace upon the cross. Thus tar, and no farther, I am ac- 
cessary to the nonsense ; the original sin must remain with 
you and your friends, till you can prove, by competent 


on your hands, of which perhaps you were not 
aware, For then, if the present translation of ov aprayua 'nyn- 
cars be right, you will represent the apostle as saying, that 
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authority, either that a following a negative member of 
the same sentence, ever signifies otherwise than I translate 
it; or that, admitting it to begin a new period, and your 
translation of the preceding words to be right, the apostle has 
not represented the mind, that was in Christ Jesus, as the 
direct contrary of humble, | 
Till one of these two things be done, it might be unne. 
cessary to examine particularly the texts, to which, at your 
58th page, you refer me for your sense of the particle aua, 
viz. 1 Cor. ix. 12. Rev. ii. 20. Rom. v. 14. They sball all 
of them however be considered. The first of them stands 
thus : IF others are partakers of this power over you, are not 
we rather? Nevertheless toe have not used this power. It shall 
be granted, what indeed often happens, that the particle 
ou, is understood in the Greek of this text, and that it is 
rightly translated by the English word nevertheless. Still, I 
say, that the particle but answering to the Greek ae, as 
nevertheless does to "wc, is understood in English, and that, 
which is a very frequent case, it is advergative to something, 
which, though not expressed, yet passes in the mind, and is 
necessarily implied. This will evidently appear by supplying 
the ellipse. Fothiers are partakers of this power, why no! we 
rather ? Surely we might avail ourselves of our right to use it; 
but, on the contrary, though our right is mcontestable, yet 
(nevertheless) we have not used it. . 
Again, with regard to Rev. 11. 19, I will put down what 
I take to be the meaning of the speaker, and dare to appeal 
even to yourself, that I do it truly. I know thy works and 
charity, and faith, and thy patience and thy works, and the 
last to be more than the first. For these things I must approve 
thee. But, on the contrary, instead of approving thee entirely, 
T have a few things against thee, &c. though I cannot but ap- 
prove of what I have rehearsed. Every one will see, that this 
is the true import of the expression, notwithstanding (in Greek 
exe) I have a few things against thee. f 
Your only remaining instance is Rom. v. 13, 14. Sin 1 
not imputed where there is no law. Nevertheless death reigned 
from Adam to Moses. Mr. Locke's opinion, which ap- 
pears to me very just, is that e©xeyure: ought not to be trans- 
lated imputed, but put to account, rated, or charged as a debt. 
If this be the sense of #ayura,, which I think cannot be 
doubted, then the apostle's argument stands thus: Before 
the law, life was not pronounced to be the price of vin; g that 
during that lime it was reasonable to expect, that men Should 
not have died. But, on the contrary, instead of being exempted 


} 
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from death, though no law had made gin capital, neverthelets 


men did die from the time of Adam till the time of Moſes . a 
plain proof that they died, not in consequence of their own, 
but of Adam's transgression. Here again we find the par- 
ticle Hh, though e be understood after it, preserving its 
adoersative signification, that is, marking somethin g contrary 
to what was before implied, though not expressed in words. 
These are all the texts to which you have referred for your 
proof, that a may not be adversative, that is, may not sig- 
nity, but, on the contrary, inge, and seeing it does really 
signify so in 8 of them, a more defective proof cannot 
be conceived. Whatever it may signify in the beginning of 
a sentence, when o is neither expressed nor understood, 


I believe it will be no easy matter to prove, that ax ous 18 
ever other than adversative. Let us now suppose "our, 


ncoertheless, to be understood in the text, Phil. ii. 16. and 
wx, but, to have the adversative signification, which your 
own texts have established. It will then be necessary for 
you to give such an interpretation, as may make room for 
cue, and exhibit some proposition, implied at least in the 

words of the text, to which a may form an opposition. 
It you can do this, without making the nonsense still more 
complicated, you will have better success than, after repeated 
trials, has fallen to my lot. I would only remind you that 
nothing can be implied inconsistent with that humble mind, 
which is the first step of the apostle's argument, and which 
Surely could not be in him, who thought he had a just claim 


to infinite honour, and to set up a rivalship with the God of 


infinite perfections. | 

The distinct force of a and woe will evidently appear 
from the following passage of Demosthenes. Ou » Tv Ae 
vue TOXuy TepAHG, ud ETxnnayn , ft un Ongamg xa Orr 
berg Temout THY s ANN, Karmrep M,, to Katwe TWY GTPATHYAN 
TWY UMETEPWY MONEMESYTWOY GUT, OMas v aury Ty re XI TWY AYTTOV 
pvpiz 740 x8 xara, De Cor. Sect. 48, The plain meaning 1s, 


that © Philip would come into no terms of accommodating 


„nis quarrel with the Athenians without securing his great 
object, the embroilment of their state with the Thebans 
*and Thessalians ; but submitted to a train of severe dis- 
* tresses, which, though the management of the war on the 
part of the Athenian generals was miserably weak, never- 
* theless fell upon him.“ 
Upon the whole, for any thing that appears from your own 
references, and according to your interpretation, a ought 
to be quite expunged, and e, singly my in its place, I 
d 
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. 
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repeat to yau therefore what I said to Mr. Fisher, that white 
the litlle word ara keeps its ground, it will infallibly demon- 
strate to unprejudiced men of real learning the present trans. 
lation of the former words to be inadmissible. If you had 
been pleased to quote my words, as they are here set down, 
it would have been more candid, and in particular it would 


have appeared that I disapproved of, not the whole, but only 


a part of the translation. This, I hope, 1s not less a venial 
sin in me, than in Dr. Randolph, who raises an outcry 
against me, as if I had accused the translators of wantin 
learning, because I supposed them to have misapprehended 
a certain passage, and yet would change the particle but, in 
this text, which is absolutely necessary to the sense, into the 
word nevertheless—notwithstanding-—howbeit, any of which 
would quite destroy all tolerable meaning. 


Tu, quum sis quo ego, et fortassis nequior, ultro Insefere—? 
But * $ypreme God are not Mr. B.'s words, they are my 


own addition.” Be it so; if Mr. B. did not mean svpreme 


God, I have no controversy with him, nor have I any with 
you, if explaining the first words of the text as you do, ho 


being the Son of God, and as such rightfully, and really, 


* equal with God,“ you mean he was God inferior to the 
Father. Then certainly he is not the same God with him, 
who is his superior. Superior and inferior either mean two 
distinct Gods, and he, who is equal to the Father, who is 
Supreme God, must himself be supreme God; or language 1s 
mere gibberish. 1 


The proper signification of aprayuec,” you tell me, page 
57, © 1s robbery.” I wonder how you come to know $0 


certainly the signification of a word, that, I believe, has yet 


been found in not above one heathen author, viz. Plutarch“ 


In his treatise Ty: Tailor «yowyc, where a very competent judge 


interprets it, the seizure, the prize, the acquisition. Ihe ec- 
clesiastical writers, who have used it, have all taken it from 
this passage of St. Paul; and if their authority is to decide 
the question, it is plain enough in what sense they under- 
Stood him. Wetstein has a very learned and excellent note 
upon the place, which whoever reads, will want nothing to 

convince him, that 'apraypx does not here mean robbery . 


* See Dr. Harwood's Liberal Translation in he. 


+ It ought to have great weight with you, who make so many appeals 
to the authority of Fathers, that this text was understood in the _ 
explained above, by the ecclesiastical writers of the three firſt ages. I make. 


the following extract, which is quite decisive of this point, from Dr. 


Clarke's Scrinture Doctrine, page 99, folio edition of the Doctor's works, 


\ 
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„He emptied himself,“ page 60, © he divested himself, 
« not of his divinity (that is your nonsense, not ours) but of 
« that glory and splendor, in which he had appeared before 
« his incarnation.” If there is nonsense in the case, it must 


be your's, not mine. For after reading the whole passage 


1738. When you have read it, 1 trust you will retract what you have 


asserted, page 65, that Novatian quoted Rom. ix. 5. to prove the divinity, 

ou mean, the consbstantiality and equality of Jesus Christ with his Father. 
It Novatian quoted that text for that purpose, he contradicted what you 
will find him affirming below, in express terms. | 


© 


« Thus, in a letter written from the churches of Lyons and Vienne in 
« France, to those of Asia and Phrygia, in the reign of the emperor Verus, 
„concerning the martyrs that suffered in those times, They were (say the 
« churches in that letter) que, zealous followers of the exampile of Christ, who, be- 
% ing in the form of God, yet did not hastily covet to be honoured as God (8x apnay- 


* mony by their death, Euseb. Hiſt. lib. 5. cap. 2. The parallel here drawn 


between Christ and the martyrs, shows undeniably in what sense the 
& phrase was then understood. Ins | 


« And Euſebius himself uses the phrase in the same sense. e 
How, says he, was Christ in the form Hs auvro; nv ev wopPn beu, dvr avrog 


* of God, if he was himself in rower wy © O ts; Iws Je BN, aprayper nyn- 


ie (very supreme) God? And how care To sι,w g be, avro; wv o O05. 

did he not asmme to be as God, if he Contr. Marcell. lib. 1. cap. 18. 

« was himself the (very supreme) God? e V 
* And Methedius, cited by Theodoret, says, that martyrdom is s very desir- 


able a thing, that the Lord ſesus Cin ist honoured it by his mufferings ; wx, apray= 


bee 118% hives To ever roo h, not hastily asmming to himself to be honoured as 
„% God, Dialog. I. page 37. | CES | 

And Origen, in his Comment upon St. John, thus uses the same phrase: 
fe may firecume to affirm, saith he, that rhe goodneſs of Christ aßſitared greater, 
and more divine, and truly after the image of his Father ; when ke humbled humſe!f, 


is 
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74To 70 ν,ẽ,Z, g,) than if he had hastily catched at being honoured as God, and 


* And Novatian: Clrist, saith he, Hic ergo quamvs esset in torma 
© though he was in the form of God, yet did Dei, non est raſinam arbitratus æqua- 
* not greedily assume to himself tobe equal lem se Deo esse; quamvis enim se 


cosa: This, the preceding word, ex Deo Patre Deum esse meminisset, 


ub TYnTATO re UNH 10% Yew) that though they had often been cast to wild beast, 
i and had endured all manner of torments, yet would they by no means 5uffer tlem- 
& gel ves to be honoured with the title of martyrs, before they had jrerfected their testi- 


and became obedient unto death, even the death of the croſs 5 (n « apraywor myn- 


would not have become a servant for the salvation of the world, page 34. Huetii. 


* qua2915, necessarily shows to be 
* Novatian's meaning.) For though 
* he knew iſat he was God, as having 
* God for his Father ; yet he never com- 


* fared fimelf with God the Father ; 


66 . N 
remember ing that he was from his Fa- 


1 ler; and that it was the Father who 
a — 191 to be what he was. Where- 
* fore Goth before and after his taking 
: ion him human fleſh, and alto after 
: 's 1£-rrection, he always did and does 
p bay all obedience to his Father. From 

WHINE It a/faears, that he never thought 


nunquam se Deo patri aut compa- 
ravit aut contulit, memor se esse ex 
suo Patre, et hoc ipsum quod est, 


habere se, quia Pater dedisset. Inde 


denique et ante carnis assump— 
tionem, sed et post assumptionem 
corporis, post ipsam præterea resur- 
rectionem, omnem Patri in omnibus 
rebus obedientiam præstitit pariter 
ac prestat. Ex quo probatur, nun- 
quam arbitratum illum esse rahinam 
:quandam Divinitatem, ut æquaret 
e Patri Deo: quinimo contra omni 
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in the Remarks over and over again, I cannot find that | 
have used the word divinity, much less said, that Christ 
emptied himself of it. 
« But take it in this latter sense - put your own interpre- 
e tation upon it; let it signify that he was not eaver lo re. 
. n his former Splendors, yet you have not Shown us, what 
you so roundly asserted, what evident proofs you had that 
« Jesus Christ was not truly God.” By these sptendors [ 
meaned the splendors of his pre- existent state; what You 
mean, when you talk of his szbsequent humzliation in the last 
words of the preceding sentence, 1 believe nobody can give 
a tolerable guess. I will venture to say, that he who emptied 
himself of any thing, could not be supreme God; the point, [ 
undertook to prove, not as you every where misrepresent 
the state of the question, that he could not be God, or in a 
certain sense, truly God. I will venture to say likewise, 
upon an authority, to which I am confident you will have 
no objection, even your own, that he, who emptied himself 
of any thing, could not be the Son of God, who, you tel] us, 
(page 9th) was an eternal, immutable, and necessary emana- 
tion. How he could empty himself, without suffering some 
change, and how he could Suffer any change, and yet be 
 . unchanged, you have still to prove. Operum hoc, mihi crede, 
tuorum et. „ 
What seems to have put you into so outrageous a passion 
in your comment on this text, is that J had had the assurance 
to point out a striking contradiction between the 4thanasian 


& ft 50 to claim to himself divinity, as to ipsius imperio, et voluntati obediens 
& equal himself with God the Father : atque subjectus, etiam ut forman 
% Nay, on the contrary, he was akvays gervi susciperet contentus fuit, hoc 
& obedient to his whole will and filea- est, hominem illum fieri, &c. De 
„ pure, even 50 as to be content to take Trinit. cap. I7. . 
ion him the form of a 5erwant, that is, 

& to become à man. | 

How long even this Latin phrase, raſinam arbitratus, retained the true 
% zense of the Greek, 'apraypor near, may be seen in a form of excom- 
& munication at a council at Rome, in the year 1076, Beate Petre—ego 
(Papa Gregorius VII.) non rahinam arbitratus tum ad sedem tuam adscen- 
dere, potiusque volui vitam meam in peregrinatione finire, &c. Labbe. 
tom. x. page 279. Harduin. tom. vi. page 1481, citat. a Fabritio, Biblioth. 
„ Grac. vol. xi. page 593.“ 

The whole passage affords the most indisputable proof, that Novatiati 
believed not the equality of the Father and the Son; and with regard to 
the text in question, he who should say, ALTHOUGH (quamvis) le were in 
the form of God, yet he, thought it not robbery to be equal with God, though ht had a 
just claim to an equality with God, would speak just as sensibly, as it one 

'should say, Though he had feet, yet he walked, The unprejudiced reader, 
who may be desirous to clear up all his doubts, will find his trouble well re- 
warded by perusing the Doctor's whole criticism on this portion of setiptute. 


. 


and Nicene creeds. This you call“ throwing out most in- 
« decent reflections on our established forms.” But, if the 
forms are contradictory, how can I help that? Any man, 


who points out material errors in the church-establishment, 


acts like a true son of the church; because, while errors are 


unknown, they cannot be amended, and it is not to be sup- 
posed, that a church, which in the strongest terms disclaims 


infallibility, will retain what is found to be wrong, only be- 
cause it was once established. The greater the errors are, 


the greater is every honest man's duty to make them visible, 


that our superiors may have the greater inducement to set 


about a review, which has been so earnestly desired, and is 


on many accounts so necessary. The first duty of every 


Christian is to inform himself truly of the will of God, and 


if he has competent talents for the purpose, to set it faĩth- 


. fully forth to his Christian brethren, that is, to make them 


effectually understand the scriptures, where only the will of 
God is revealed, which can never be contradictory to itself. 

If this was indeed the cause of your great warmth, ] will 
try to cool it, as Sometimes a fire 1s put out by an overload 


of fuel, by informing you that there are other inconsistencies 


in our established forms. Look into the Confessional; look 
into an excellent publication of last year, entitled, Subscrip- 
lion, or, Historical Extracts, particularly the concluding 
pages. Read the original Greek of the Athanasian and 


as 
2 Pechka 


Nicene creeds. The words of the former are, on yap wrw 


TAI TY TATPOC, AN TV vm, c XX Tv 22 TVEUULTOC The sanction 
given by the Nicene council to their creed is in the following 
words: Tvg d — e ere ag VTOGTATEWG v,EZeꝑ PRAOXOTRG e -r vor 
r hv, hel mn ay xo eToorIMKY exxancic. It is somethin 


* odd,” says the late learned Bishopof Clogher, © to have these 
* two creeds (the Athanasian and the Nicene/ eſtablished in 


* the same church, in one of which, those are declared to be 


*accursed, who deny the Son to be of the same usa or hy- 
* postasrs with the Father; and in the other it is declared, 
they cannot be saved, who do not assert, that there is one 
* kypostasis of the Father, and another of the Son, and 


* another of the Holy Ghost “.“ The word hypostasis either 


conveys the same idea in these two creeds, or it does not. 
If it does, the two ereeds are in direct contradiction to each 
other; and though you should say, that the church of Eng- 
land does not at present retain the word in what she calls 
the Nicene creed, this only proves that orthodoxy is not the 


* Ezsay on Spirit, page 146. 
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same at present, as it was in those times; and that hereafter 
it may change to something else. If the same word stands 
for different ideas, in the most solemn forms of the church 
this is a strange way of teaching uniform truth, and cannot 
fail of suggesting to men of a certain cast, the most malicious 
reflections on the whole of our holy religion. The fa is, 
that 'vrorracy naturally signifies substance, that it is exactly 
equivalent to the English word Substance, that which stande 

under or is the substratum of properties. Thus it signified in 


the earliest authors, and thus it ought always to have been 
used, whatever other sense the distresses of systematical 


U 


divines might call for. 3 

Lastly, Let me intreat you to read, if it be only the 34th 
page of An Enquiry, &c. quoted above. You will there find 
some glaring contradictions in our established forms remarked, 
which you would do well to contribute your assistance to- 
wards removing. They were all transplanted together 


« from the Romish into Protestant churches ; and the writ- 
e ing in the defence of them altogether is looked upon as 
the greatest sign of W Ist, That there is only 


* one divine substance, to the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
* as established by the council of Lateran, and received into 
ce the church of England in her second and fourth (first and 


fifth) articles and the proper preface to the communion 


ce service for Trinity Sunday.“ 
2dly, That there are three divine substances“ joined foge- 
&© ther inseparably ; which is the sense of the Nene council 
ce and creed, as explained by the learned.” 8585 
3dly, That there are three divine substances, each * of 
ce which has all the divine attributes, and is of himself both 
« God and Lord. And this is the doctrine of the Athana- 


* 5/an creed, and it can be no otherwise explained. For 


« each of them of himself cannot be God, except each be 
«* of himself a distinct and separate substance. And thi 
« was the doctrine of Cyril, Gregory Nyssen, &c.“ If you 
succeed in making friendship among these hostile propos! 
tions, you may then try your ſkill with this worthy author 3 
chapter of 74 queries, and if you there too keep clear of 
contradictions, you may then fairly style yourself the ablest 


peace-maker in the world. 


I go now to your 99th page, where you say, “ St. Paul 
« tells us that God was made flesh.” Where does St. Paul tell 


us so? Not in the text, 1 Tim. iii. 16. which you quote. 


Granting the reading, for which, in opposition to the clearest 
fvidence, you 50 earnestly contend, the text says on)), Cod 


107. — 


was manifested in les, a proposition very different from 
God was made flesh. Though God (the up eme God, I must 
remind you, you either mean, or are only fighting with a 
Shadow) might, in a certain figurative sense, be said to have 
been manifested in flesh, that is, the wisdom and power of the 
supreme God might have been manifested in the mar Christ 
Jesus, by the miracles, which he was enabled to perform, 
and the gracious religion, which he was instructed to teach; 
yet could the supreme God never be made flesh, that is, he 
could not undergo such a personal change, as is necessarily 
signified by the verb «ywero, was made, He, who was origt- 
nally the supreme, immutable, all powerful God, could never 
become, what the scriptures assure us, Jesus Christ was, a 
man in all things made like unto his brethren, trail, weak, and 
liable to sufferings. If by the words was manifested you 
mean, became visible, this is another impossibility, and a di- 
rect contradiction to scripture, which informs us no man can 
ge God and live, that no man hath seen nor can See him. 
There are other things in the text affirmed of the subject 
of the verb «parzpwbn, was manifested, utterly incompatible with 
the supreme God. It he could, in any tolerable sense, be 
said to have been yuslified by the spirit, yet certainly he could 
in no sense have been received up in glory. When you say 
(page 105) the word np, was received up, © 1s the word 
commonly used in scripture to express our Lord's ascen- 
sion, and properly signifies taking him up where he was 
** before,” you seem to have forgot what you told us at your 
21st and 22d pages, viz. that © neither his body nor his soul 
* came down from heaven, but that nature which was in 
* heaven before the world was.“ Now, Sir, if that nature 
which was in heaven was the supreme God, who is in every 
place at the same time, he could neither descend nor ascend, 
nor be received up at all, being absolutely incapable of local 
motion; consequently neither as God, nor as man he could 
* be taken up where he was before:“ As man he had never 
been in heaven, and as God he had never been absent from 
thence, and therefore in neither character could RETURN to 
heaven. RD wn hs 
Thus the present reading will be of no service to your 
cause; and for the proof, which you have brought, that it is 
the true reading, it is the weakest that can be conceived. 
It is casy to affirm this thing and the other, but the difficulty 
is, C10 ventum ad verum est, when what 1s affirmed is to be 
made good. In this you have failed entirely, inasmuch as 
you haye done nothing at all . refuting the strong 
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evidence to which I referred you, viz. Sir Isaac Nerwton's 
Letter, and Wetslein's very accurate discussion both in his 
Prolegomena and in loc. In the latter you would have seen 
every argument brought against Sir /saac solidly refuted, 
and if you had attempted a particular reply, would have 
found yourself sadly over-matched. But why should you 
| trouble yourself with any thing, to which you are only re. 
ferred? It is the privilege of orthodoxy to Slight every thing 
that it may be dangerous to examine; but if an wnprivileged 
Unitarian hunts not every shadow, which a quibbling adyer- 
sary may start before him, then it is “ most wnsuferable 
x ansolence.” Sir Traac Newton however, and Welslein are 
| authors of consequence, and it would have been no indig- 
nity in you to have paid them particular respect. _ 
 Wetstein replied to the arguments of Berriman and Mill, 
on hose ability you so much depend. According to this most 
ll learned man, the manuscripts of early antiquity which con- 
j tain this passage, are five, Codex Alerandrinus, Codex Ephremi, 
| Coder Hegius, or Claromonlanus, Codex Augiensts, Codex Boer- 
nertanus, Of these the Claromontan, with the Vulgate, both 
the Hriac, Coptic, Armenian, Ethiopic, Arabic * Erpenii, &c. 
| versions, and the fathers, Augustinus, Hilarius de Trin. Hi- 
1 larius Diaconus, Julianus Pelagianus, Fulgentius, Idacius, 
= -- Pelagius, Leo Papa, Victorinus, Cassianus, Gregorius M. 
Vigilius Taps. &c. read 0. Of the four remaining, the 
Alexandrian certainly, and almost as certainly the Codex 
Eplhrem:, though it also has been tampered with, and it should 
seem likewise the two last (both which however give quod 
in their respective Latin translations) with one or more of a 
later date, and some Fathers, read '0g. For the same reading 
Wetstein cites vero Copta, Syra posterior, in margine. But 
here seems to be some mistake ; for he had before cited the 
Coptic version, as reading o, and yet again afterwards, in 
his reply to Bishop Pearson, tells us that the Coptzc reads oc. 
Though all the other manuscripts to which, he says, J. Ber. 
riman adds fifty more (which I believe were never seen) 
universally read ©, yet none of these is older than the 
tenth century, 5 
He agrees that some ancient writers have used expressions 
resembling the present reading of the text, among the rest 
Ignatius and Hippolitus, but denies that it will follow from 
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* « Grotius adds the Arabic ; but the Egyftian Arabic version has Out, 
„and so has the above-mentiaped Sclavonian version of Cyrillus. Fo! 
these two versions were made long after the sixth century, wherein ti 
corruption began,” Sir I. Newton's Letters, page 85. | 
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hence, that Paul wrote Oc «parpoly © ci. I observe that 
the contrary seems to follow; because in that case they 
would have used not a similar, but the very expression of 
the apostle; and that Hippolitus and Ignatius are both al- 
lowed to be exceedingly interpolated writers; some persons 
have suspected them to be entirely spurious. CE 5 
He allows, that in the present text of Chrysos/om, Theo- 
doret, Cyril of Alexandria and Nysta, Dionysius, Athanasius, 
and some others, is found Ot, &c. but says, that he who 
shall attentively consider the interpretations subjoined to the 
text, will hardly be induced to believe, that either the Greek 
church in general, or those very writers, whose evidence is 
appealed to, accounted this the true reading; for which 
he gives unanswerable reasons. N 
He sbows how easy it was to interpret 0 by ®« or Oc, 
and how impossible it was to make O or oc the interpreta- 
tion of Occ, He tells us in the words of Dr. Mill, that, if 
the reading of our present editions were the original and 
true reading, it is wonderful, that of all the Fathers, who un- 
dertook to prove the divinity of Jesus Christ, by a narrow 
examination of all the texts in scripture, not one should 
| have adduced this text, though they lugged in even the 
2pocryphal book of Baruch for this purpose. - 
He gives a well-authenticated account, how the text was 
probably corrupted by Macedonius in the times of the em- 
peror Anastasius about the year 506, and removes several 
objections, and among the rest those of Bishop Pearson, 
with regard to that point; and denies that there are any manu- 
scripts older than the time of Macedonius, which read Otoc, 
that any have been found that read so, earlier than four 
centuries after Macedonius ; for which he assigns probable 
reasons, though Macedonius were the original corrupter ; 
and brings the positive uncontroverted assertion of the em- 
peror Julian, who had been a deacon in the church, that 


neither Matthew, Mark, Luke, nor Paul, but John only had 
Styled Christ, God. 


These are some of the heads treated at large by the 
most learned and industrious Weltstein, in his long and ex- 
cellent dissertation on the text, written expressly in Support of 
Sir Iraac Newton's letter, and with a view to reprove the 
acrmony of Mr. J. Berriman (ad defendendam existimationem 
SUN viii pot fata primo ex Suggeslu, deinde Criticd disser- 
ation -indignis modis laceratum/ which ought to have been 
answered by something better, than an unsupported com— 
mendation of Mr. J. Berriman, and his Critical Dissertation. 
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Have you made one word of reply to any one argument! 
Have you, in fact, done any thing more than talk over a few 
hackneyed topics, which are every one of them solidly re- 
| futed in Wetstein's Dissertation, as it were · for the emolu- 
| ment of those, who wish to be deceived ? Surely, Sir, you 
| ought not so confidently to have asserted the genuineness of 
| a text, against which so much can be said, with so much 
| reason. And therefore, if you mean to make any reply, re- 
member, I beseech you, that you are to reply to Werstei; 
| and Sir [5saac Newton *. 
In the Alerandrian manuscript, page 101, © which is 
* now in the British Museum, the original reading seems at 
= * first sight to be c- and some officious hand has, in other 
= e ink, added the transverse line. But on a closer inspection 
* you may see an old transverse line in old ink, almost worn 
0 out, so that the true original reading was plainly 0... 
| This Dr. Mill has observed: I have myself seen it; and 
> © $0 may any one else, who will take the pains to consult 
it.“ It may not become me to dispute, what you say 
yourself have seen; but you must allow me to inform you, 


dir Isaac Newton having made it “ evident beyond all cavil, that in 
& the time of the Nestorian controversy, both parties read e without any 
„ dispute about the reading,” concludes that part of his argument with 
these words: If Nestorius and Cyril, the patriarchs of Constantinople 
& and Alexandria, and the heads of the two parties, read «©; and their 
„ writings went about among the Eastern churches, and were canvassed 
* by the bishops and clergy without any dispute raised about the reading; 
and if Cyril read 's by the approbation of the council itself; I think 
& the conclusion we make of its being the general uncontroverted read- 
& ing, must be granted us. And if the authority of one of the first four 
“ general councils make any thing for the truth of the matter, or to settle 
& the reading, we have that into the bargain.” See the proofs deduced 
in the most convincing manner from page 90 to page 102 of Sir Isaac's 
i two Letters. The answerers of Nestorius, whose comments are considered, 
5 were Cassian, who wrote “ in the year of our Lord 430,” and Cyril, whose 
| reading e was approved as authentic by the council of Ephesus. 
| This is but one of many equally strong arguments, by which this excel. 
lent man proves that the neuter relative e, was the genuine reading of the 
text; and which neither Dr. Rando/4k nor Mr. Granville Sharp will find it 
easy to refute. The latter gentleman, as quoted by Yindex in the Gent/- 
man's Magazine for May 1777, tells us, that Dr. Harwood has ventured to 
„ insert the masculine article * this, instead of the substantive Oos Gd; 
and adds, The particular alteration, of which 1 complain at present, has 
„ but one single MS. to support it, and what is worse, even this single 
. & MS. is not a credible evidence.” It may be true that the Claromontan 
MS. may not be in all things to be approved, and yet contain particular 
readings of great value. In the present case, it happens to be suppotted 
by the most ancient versions, and a long list of early tathers, who certainly 
read * in their copies of this epistle; so that the genuineness of the reading 
by no means depends _ this single MS. And if it did, yet is Dr. Ha- 
20d nO Ways blamable tor publishing the reading of any MS, whatscever, 
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(bat I have been assured by a person well qualified every 


way for the examination, that no such old transverse line 


was visible to him. Probably he inspected the folzo, not 
gepurately and in the light of the sun, but lying flat on the 
succeeding Folio; otherwise he would have seen what you, 
and Dr. Mill, and Mr. J. Berriman saw. Wetstein had in- 
spected this manuscript, when he was a young man, and 
could see no such thing, as Mill had given him reason to 


expect. At the distance of more than thirty years, being 
then in England, he made a second examination, induced, 


among other reasons, by Mr. J. Berriman's confident asser- 


tion, that the old transverse line was visible. What he found, 
he call tell you in his own words, on which I will make 


no comment. 


_« Mill's testimony is supported, first by Henry Walton, 
te in his notes on the epistles of Clemens Romanus, published 


«in 1718, page 27.” In this MS. viz, Alex. with- 
© out all doubt, Oc «parpuly was always the reading, which 


© will easily appear to him, who shall accurately inspect it, 


although in that place, and likewise in not a few others, 
though 11 Pla. ISCWISE in not mers, 


while he does not bind us to receive his MS. as the only authentic scrip- 


ture, however much he may have over- rated it in his own private opinion, 
as I am ready enough to believe he has Cong, with regard to the MS. in 
question. That Mr. Star should mistake th 

culine article o, and translate it -i, is no great proof of his critical sagacity. 
If he had consulted Wetsiein and Sir Baac Newton, he would have found 


incontrovertible evidence that o was the reading of the earliest antiquity. 


He ts therefore bound, on the principles of candour, either to retract his 


charge of presumpition against Dr. Harwod for inserting *o instead of Otoc, or 


to refute all the evidence which these two most worthy and excellent men 
have collected on the contrary side. 1 


* With the ancienter versions,“ says the editor of Sir Isaac Newton's 
$% 


- Sou, never alledge this text, (as I can find) as they would have done 


; (and some of them as oo! had they read God was manifest in the flesh, 


_ and therefore they read o. Tertullian (adverms Praxeam) and Cyprian 


God; but have nothing of this.—Alexander of Alexandria, Athanasius, 


£5 
* zianzen, Gregory Nyssen, Chrysostom, Cyril of Jerusalem, Cyril of 
* Alexandria; and amongst the Latins, Hilary, Lucifer, Jerome, Ambrose, 
Austin, Phæbedius, Victorinus Afer, Fauſtinus Diaconus, Pope Leo the 
4 Great; Arnobius Junior, Cerealis, Vigilius Tapsensis, Fulgentius, wrote 
„, 'ncarnation of God; and some of them largely, and in several tracts; 
and yet I cannot find, that they ever alledge this text to prove it. 

b In all the times of the hot and lasting Arian controversy, it never 


A came into play; though now, that those disputes are over, they, that 


pertinent texts for the business.“ 3 


e neuter relative for the mas- 


two Letters, „agree the writers of the first five centuries, both Greeks | 
and Latins. For they, in all their discourses, to prove the deity of the 


- (ad versus Judas) industriously cite all the places, where Christ is called 


the bishops of the council of Sardica, Epiphanius, Basil, Gregory N "oY 
a all of them in the fourth and fifth centuries for the deity of the Son, and 


read God was manifest in the flech, think it one of the most obvious, and 
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Junius, with too officious diligence, has drawn the two 
transverse lines with a later pen.” “And, secondly, by 
« J. Berriman, in a dissertation on 1 Tim. iii. 16. written in 
English, in the year 1741, page 155.” * To all these tes. 
© timonies, I add, that I myself also have often and accu. 
* rately examined this MS. and though with the naked eye 
© I was never able to discover any part of the old transverse 
line, nor others who were more clear sighted, yet by the 
© help of a glass, and the rays of the sun enlightening the 
* book, I could see part of the old transverse line, within 
the circle on the left side of the new one; two others saw 
© the same at the same time with me, one of whom was able 
to find traces of the old line, not only on the left side, but 
also on the right *.” Having read this account, and having 
been then two years in England, I desired an ancient friend 
eto attend me to the king's library, he did so, and having 
<« inspected this place of the Alexandrian MS. with great 
<« attention, not only with the naked eye, but assisted with 
<« various kinds of glasses, he declared that by the first hand 
* nothing but oc had ever been written here. But I, searching 
* for that line, observed by Mill and Berriman, found it 
indeed, but when I wanted to show it to my friend, was 
* not able, because it had vanished. And when alternately 
that line sometimes appeared, sometimes disappeared, and 
was not a little astonished at the phantom, my friend, 
* who was a man of sagacity, immediately traced out the 
% cause, and showed me, that the line was not written 
eon the page, where '« «parpubn is read, but on the page 
« behind, where xar cube is read, 1 Tim. vi. 3. and makes 
« a part of the first letter « of the word e. For when 
e the book was placed upon the table, and the folio, which 
< we were considering, so lay upon the following folios, that 
* jt touched and covered the whole of the next, that little 
line could not be seen, because the parchment was not 
transparent. But as soon as that folio was so raised and 
„ Separated from the following, that both sides of it were 
« enlightened, not only this line of the back page, but whole 
« letters and words were seen through the transparent parch- 
« ment. Moreover, if the arc of the letter E, which is on 
« the back page had fallen in exactly with the circle of the 
« © on the front page, then the transverse line would have 


* Captain Cook's men in navigating the Southern Ocean often fancied 
they saw land, where there was Cælum undique et undique Pontus. The de- 
ception arose from their earnest desire to find what would have been 59 


* 


agreeable to them. 4 
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represented a diameter inscribed within the o, and 80 
« would have made a ©; but seeing that arc of the letter E 
« falls into the centre of the o, that line can only be seen on 
« the left side, though it reach somewhat beyond the circle. 
« This is that Helen for whom the Trojans fought. Con- 
« cider these facts, courteous reader, and admire that so 
great WAVES could have been raised in a chalice . 2 | 
Me see here,” you say page 105, © the language is proper, | 
« and the sense easy, and consistent. This cannot be said 
« of either of the other readings. If you read—«—unless 
you refer it to the words—fw Grre—it is not easy to make 
either grammar or sense of it. If you read the con- 
« struction is very forced and unnatural— The gospel cannot 
« he said to have been received up into, or in glory.” We 
have seen before, that the language is improper, and the Wo. 
sense neither easy, nor indeed tolerable; and there is no 1 
necessity to refer Oc to be Corr, nor « to wurrypey, which goes 
before, but to something understood before the following 
verb, so as to make it signify, That, which, or, he, ioo (mean- 1 
ing by both expressions Jesus Christ) was manifested in tie — 
flesh, was justified (received a full attestation of his divine com- il 
mission) by the spirit, by the miraculous powers, with which i 
he was endowed, &c. Does the learned Dr. Randolph 
need to be informed, that nothing is more common both in 
Latin and Greek? You will find the like idiom, 1 John 1.5. , 
John i. 46—ili. 26, 34. Rom. ii. 1. and in classic authors P49. 
it is to be met with every where. Thus Demosthenes De 
Cor. rm. Ke 0 gu οιMñ9« ten 0 col Xaupor Kot T e , x hole, 
2X 4% TuT EUYSY EVO TY Tarpon, Nor is it wonderful even that - 
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* Wetstein, tom. 1. Prolegom. page 22. | {| 
| + i had requested a young gentleman now resident in London, and 
much conversant with MSS. to send me an account of what he could ob- 4 4 — 
serve in the Alexandrian, with respect to the text in question. The fol- 
lowing is an extract of his letter, dated 17th November, 1777. : 
*+ This morning I examined the MS. with the most minute attention, | 
but could not, when the leaf was laid flat, even with a glass, discover | | 
any the least appearance of Mr. Berriman's old transverse line. Nay, 
had I not been pre- informed, that there actually was the appearance of 
one, I should not, even when it was held up to the light, have made 
the discovery. Then indeed, after poring your eyes almost out, you 
cy, With a glass, faintly trace something like a dach in old ink, but. 
even that is (as Wetstein justly observes) but the reflection of the mark 
in the epsilon from the other side; which is the more probable, as the Ii 
parchment is the most transparent I ever beheld. There is now a little q 
hole through the mark in the theta, and what little can be seen, is on | 
the leſt side of it. But Mr. Berriman and his partizans found it neces- "i 
sary, I 8uppose, that there should be an old transverse line, and so adopted I: 
the Old Bailey Solicitor's plea, aut inveniam aut faciam, J. W. Reed.“ 
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of the neuter gender should stand for the person of Jesus 
Christ. Matthew has used the same idiom, 1. 20, 7 yay v 
evTy yiyynber, That which is conceived in her; and again, xix. 6. 
in the very construction of the text in question, o ο hb 
ouredtuber, arbywrog un xo, that which, (those persons whom) 
God hath joined together, let not man put asunder. 

I think I may now call this a very unauthenticated text, 
at least till you can show better grounds for admitting it to 
be inspired scripture, than at present it stands upon. And 
however you may be displeased with my censuring Mr, B. 
for imposing it as genuine scripture on his unlearned bre- 


thren; I still think he acted very unjustifiably, and you even 


more so; because, while you pretend to prove its authenti. 
city, you pass over every objection that had been made 


against it, by the best qualified judges, without saying a 
single syllable to the 2 without attempting to invali- 
date a single argument of your opponents, though you were 


fairly told, where they were to be found. Vou say however, 


« the present reading is confirmed by almost all the Greek 


« manuscripts extant.” By much the greater number very 


true; but manuscripts are not estimated by their number, 
but their antiquity; and all the ancient manuscripts are 


against it. There is therefore the greatest © reason to doubt 
* of its genuineness,” as well on that, as on other accounts, 
When a man's hand is in, he 1s in the right to do his bu- 
siness effectually; and thus I account for what you say (page 
106) about the spurious text of 1 John v. 7. © The genuine- 
te ness of this text also has been well vindicated by the 
« learned Dr, Twells.” If Dr. Twells had taken it into his 
head to prove any other possible proposition to be a part of 
St. John's epistle, he would have succeeded just as well. 
A text, that is not to be found in any one Greek manuscript, 
earlier than the invention of printing, that is to be found 
2 in no ancient writer, though so many had occasion 
or all the help it could afford them, that is to be found in 
no ancient version, can never be proved to have been a part 


of genuine scripture. There is as much evidence that it 1s 


spurious, as there is that the first verse of St. John's gospel 
is authentic. The latter is received, because it is in all the 
manuscripts, in all the ancient versions, and has been re- 
dees quoted by ancient writers; the former is rejected, 

ecause it is in no manuscript, in no ancient version, and 
has been quoted by no ancient writer. But if you think 
yourselt possessed of a jewel, while the thing you are 50 


ond of is worse than of no value, far be it be from me, to 


disturb your pleasing reverie. Farewell. 
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Addendum at [p. 406. I. 5. ab im.] after the words ce ablest 
peace-maker in the world.” 


There is another inconsistency so evident, that it is won- 
gerful how it could escape the observation of those, Who 
compiled the Book of Common Prayer, or of those, who, 
with the smallest degree of attention, read it. The third 
question in the catechism demands of the catechumen, what 
his godfathers and godmothers did for him at his baptism, 
and he answers in these words: They did promise and 
« 104) % — that I Should believe ALL the articles of the 
« Christian faith.” Turn now to the office of baptism, 
and you will find, that his godfathers and godmothers 
promised 1n the name of the infant, under the head of be- = 
lieving, nothing but in the very words of the apostle's creed. = 
And the catechumen himself, when called upon to rehearse 

the articles of his belief, rehearses the apostle's creed verbatim. 

The apostle's creed, therefore, in the judgment of the 

church, contains ALL the articles of the Christian faith. 

But there is nothing in this creed, which expresses or im- 

plies, the consubstantiality or co-equality of three persons, 

not a word of three persons in the unity of the godhead : 4 

The Sor and Holy Ghost are not styled God in any part of it. n 

It follows necessarily that, in the judgment of the church, a i 

man may believe ALL the articles of the Christian faith ; and 

yet for want of true faith, perish everlastingly; for so she 

declares of those, who do not believe all the metaphysical 

subtleties of the Athanasian creed, not one of which is spe- 

cited, or even hinted, in that, which she likewise declares 

to contain ALL the articles of the Christian faith. To the 

question, What dost thou chiefly learn by these articles of thy 

belief, the catechumen, indeed, answers; First, I learn to 

belizve in God the Father —— who hath made me and all the 

world, Secondly, in 60D the Son, who hath redeemed we 

and all mankind. Thirdly, in 60D the Holy Ghost, who ſanctt- 

Jieth me and all the elect people of God. But from the creed 

he can learn no such thing; the creed teaches him to be- | 

lieve but in one God, the Father Almighty, maker of heaven — 

and earth, and in Jesus Christ, his only Son our Lord, and in | 

the Holy Ghost ; but that there are three Gods, as there must 

be, if there be a God the Father, a God the Son, and a God 

the Holy Ghost, of different functions and distinct agency, 1 
as the young Christian is made to answer, the creed teaches | 
not, though it contains ALL the articles of the Christian 
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faith. If it be said, that the framers of this most ancient 
creed meaned, as our catechism explains their words, we 
may aſk how is this to be known? If they had so intended 
it was as easy to have said, God the Son, and God the Holy 


Ghost, as God the Father Almighty 5 and certainly a man 


may believe in Jesus Christ, as the Son of God, and in the 


Holy Ghost, nay, he may even believe each of them to he 


God in a certain restricted sense, without believing their 


contubstantialily or co-equality with God the Father 4}. 
mighty, the supreme governor of all things, Tarr»parxe, 


which word excludes all pretensions, in any other person 


whatsoever, to supreme dominion. 


N. B. I have very lately been informed that the word 
apraypo; 18 used by xc hines, but have not been able to 
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LETTER VII. 
Revenexy $18, 


Berore I close this, as am afraid you will account it, 


tedious correspondence, a few points still remain to be con- 


sidered. I begin with St. Paul's text, Rom. ix. 5. Of whom, 
as concerning the flesh Christ came, who is over all, God blersed 


for ever. © You have attempted,” you tell me, page 61, 


« several different ways of explaining away this proof of 
“Christ's divinity, which are all of them sufficiently an- 


* gwered by Mr. Fisher. But 25 neither attempt to justify 


* any of your constructions of the text, nor give him any 
answer to bis objections, but treat him with most contemp- = 
* tuous intolence: Not witli such contemptuons ingolence, 

as you used towards a much more respectable man, when 
you appealed from Dr. Whitby in his dotage to Dr. Whitby 
in his ober entet. With regard to my different ways of 
explaining the text, I did pxepose two or three different 
interpretations; but I did not dogmatize, I did not say that 


any of these was certainly the right interpretation, but left 


every man at liberty to adopt any one of them, or an 7 
other, provided he could give any other consistent with the 
whole tenor of scripture, which can by no means be incon- 
„ T. YO 
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had proved in my Remarks on the Scriptural Confuta- 
tion, that to understand this text as importing Jesus 
Christ to be supreme God, was to set it in express contradic- 
tion, with what the same St. Paul has written in the xv. 
chapter of his first Epistle to the Corinthians; where he in- 
{rms us that the Son Shall deliver up the kingdom to God, 
een the Father; that the Son also himself shall be subject to 
him, that put all things under him. And I have proved, I 
hope, to the satisfaction of reasonable men, in the preceding 
Jetters, that Christ 1s, in all respects, inferior to his Father. 
What answer you may please to make to what has been 
now advanced, it is impossible to foresee ; what you have g 
answered to my former argument, is wholly sophistical. „ 
« Where Christ is represented, so you say, page 70, 71. — 
« as delivering up his kingdom to the Father the whole 4 
context plainly shows that the apostle is there speaking of | 
„Christ in his mediatorial capacity—He is here represented 
as having executed his commission, put down all rule, and 
* all authority and power, and put all enemies under his feet, 
and then giving up his commission, and delivering up the 
« kingdom to God, even the Father.” But, pray Sir, when 
he chall have delivered up his med7atorial kingdom, shall-he j 
not have delivered up all the kingdom that he ever held? 5 
Do the scriptures mention, or did he ever claim any other — 
kingdom? And what sort of a king will he be, who has re- 1} 
signed all the kingdom, which he had, and is become Subject (| 
to God, even the Father? 1 5 | 
But “ we read in other parts of scripture, that of his 1 
* kingdom there shall be no end, Luke i. 33. that his dominion 1 
* 15 an everlasting dominion, Dan. vii. 14. that „is throne ts 
_ © for ever and ever, Heb. i. 8. that he shall reign for ever and 
Jever, Rev. xi. 15.“ I answer in the first place, that St. 
Paul, in the above cited passage, positively affirms that fe = 
end gh come, when Christ shall have delivered up the Ring- I 
dom t» God, who gave it him, that God, contradistinguished | 
from Christ, may be all in all; that therefore, if you take © 
. the words of these latter texts in their full and absolute | 
dense, you make scripture absolutely contradictory to scrip- 
türe, and overthrow the credibility of the whole. 
Secondly, that Daniel and St. Luke themselves evidently 
confine the meaning of their particular expressions to an 
ndetinite, but not endless time, and an authority to be 
exercized on earth; the former, by contrasting the dominion 
of the Son of man to the four great empires, the four beasts, 
which Should arise out of the earth; and St. Luke by inform- 
| E e 
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ing us that the Lord God would give unto him the throne of 
his Father David, and that he should reign over the house of 
Jacob for ever ; but the throne of David surely means à 
kingdom to be exercised on earth, and the house of Jacob, 
his subjects, could be no other than men of the earth. A 
kingdom therefore, and a dominion, which are to be exercised 
on earth, must have an end, when the earth itself perighes, 
as we know it shall. Thus it becomes necessary to under. 
stand these texts as meaning no more, than that Christ's 
kingdom shall last a long indeterminate time, and be suc- 
ceeded by no other. * 5 
That the words everlasting and for ever frequently stand 
for a long, but a limited time, is well known to every one 
that is conversant in scripture language. It shall be a statute 
For ever, Exod. xxvii. 2J.—-Xxxviii. 43. An everlasting pos- 
Ses ton, Gen. xvii. 8. The bounds of the everlasting hills, 
Gen. xxix. 26. An everlasting priesthood, Exod. xl. 15. But 
Who knows not that the Aaronical priesthood was to have 
an end? The same answer accounts for the other texts, viz. 
Heb. i. 8. and Rev, xi. 15. in the latter of which the king- 
doms of this world are expressly said to become the kingdoms 
of the Lord, and of his. Christ. Jo this it is only necessary 
to add, that the dominion in Daniel, and the kingdom in St. 
Luke, were GIVEN to him, and in Hebrews. he is anointed 
to his kingdom by ulis God; none of which can in any 
sense whatever be spoken of the sxpreme God, who can re- 
ceire nothing by way of addition to his power and authority, 
which were from all eternity complete, and incapable of 
increase. „ T rs 0 -n 
Hut it seems you had granted more than at length you 
find convenient, when you allowed the apostle to inform us, 
that Christ is to“ deliver up his kingdom to God.“ For | 
you presently ask, „ what shall he deliver up?“ And you 
* answer your own question, “his kingdom or mediatorial 
1 Office, or rather such PARTS. of it, as shall have received 
wp « their;accomplisghment, when all enemies are put under his 
feet.“ You had just before represented him as having e. 
cuted his commission, and consequently giving it up to God, 


| even the Father: Now it seems he had executed only some 
| parts of it, and Was still, even after the end, to retain the te. 
| maiving axexecuted parts. Hear now St, Paul; he «hall 
deliver up the kingdom ; hold, says Dr. Randalph,, this will 
never do, not his kingdom, but only such. parts of It, a5 m 
1 system, of which St. Paul knew nothing, will allow.“ Whe- 
if ther shall we believe; St. Paul or Dr. Randolph? You habe 
1 oy 
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here given us a striking proof of your readiness at expedients: 
and what you have said, is in the true spirit of the female 


Quaker, who being reminded of St. Paul's decision, that a 


woman should keep silence in the church, replied to her 


officious informant ; * Hold thy peace, friend; for if thou 


« thinkest that I know not more of this matter, than Paul 
« gid, thou art exceedingly mistaxen.“ fl DIST. 
Having, however, delivered up such parts of his kingdom, 
as you think may be conveniently spared, and having be- 
come © himself subject unto him that put all things under 


kim ;” you again ask, © how shall he be subject?“ And 


again answer, “as a Son to a father, acting always agreeably 


« to his will, and having no power, but what is included in 
« that of the Father.” He therefore, who, * as a son is 
« subject to the father, who acts agreeably to the father's 


« will, and has no power but what is included in that of the 
Father,“ that is, none independently of his own, which he 


may exercise by his own will, is in all dominion, power, and 


authority, equal to the Father, who possesses all power in 


and of Hime, uncontrolled by any being in the universe. 


Who knows not that a son who lives in subjection to a 


father, and acts by his father's will, is not equal in authorit 
to the father, to whom he is subject, and whose will is the 
law of all his actions? On this crazy bottom, however, you 
are bold enough to riſk the consistency and credibility of 
God's gracious revelation. | 


This may seem sufficient to prove, that if the text before 


us is to be understood as speaking of Jesus Christ, it must 
be taken in such a sense, as will leave superiority to the 
Father; but J am persuaded that St. Paul meaned by it no 
description of the person of Christ; and therefore taking 
the words, as they stand, to be the genuine and original 
words, there remain, so far as I can perceive, but two inter- 
pretations, of which they are capable. Mr. Locke's trans- 
lation is this; Christ who is over all, viz. by the Father's ap- 

pointment. God be, or is to be, blessed for ever. Erasmus 
vives the sense as follows, of whom Christ came. God who 


Ss 0127 all, be, or is to be, blessed for ever. The Greek words 
ae very capable of either sense, and in the former the words 


+ «1 refer to the preceding word xpwre;, which you say is the 
natural construction. When however you affirm, page 64, 
that they “ cannot without force be applied to what fol- 


* 10Ws,” one cannot help suspecting that you are not alto- 


gethar serious. We have proved in the preceding letter, 
tnat a relative is frequently referred to a following correlative, 
i OS” 
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„ to answer it.” The loss of an antithesis is no 


4 


and it is amazing that a man, who has read so many Greek 
and Latin authors, should deny it. Or de Macng e, 70 
VOM) — Inovy Tor 5100 TS Ioonp, Says St. J ohn 1. 45, and St. Luke, 
% THY oc PAEVTY CAVATTWTOUYTES, oro & what T Ape, Acts XV11, Ta 
full to our purpose. : 

But in both constructions the antithests is quite lost; the 
expression To dre capxe, AS concerning the flesh, has nothing 

* great 
matter, if by that means the consistency of scripture be pre- 
served. What is there to answer the same expression in 
verse the third, my brethren according to the flesh? Net who 


ever doubted that they were spoken in contradistinction to 


St. Paul's other brethren, according to the spirit? Thus was 
Christ also the brother of the Jewish nation, as concerning the 
flesh, in contradistinction to his other brethren of the Gen. 
tiles, c xara Tru, according to the spirit; and it was to St. 


Paul matter of the greater affliction, that they, who were 50 
intimately allied to him by blood, who ought to have known 


him best, and have been the first to acknowledge him, 
Should by rejecting and crucifying him, have forfeited all the 
benefits of his glorious mission. This would give a sufficient 
answer to your objection according to Mr. Lindsey's scheme; 
with regard to those who admit the pre- existence, no answer 
at all is necessary; To x«ra capxa, According to the flesh, will 
at once be understood as opposed to his former state of 
glory ®. 5 N © 
Still you cry out, © What is it, which he (the apostle) is 
supposed to thank God for? Not for the gospel of Christ, 
not for our redemption, and salvation by him, but because 
“Christ descended of Israel as concerning the flesi. Cer- 
tainly therefore for our redemption and salvation by him, 
which could not have been had, but by a Saviour descended 
of Israel as concerning the flesh. No other could have fulfilled 
the prophecies, and consequently no other could have been 
sent by God. Can any thing be more natural than for St. 
Paul to break out into this grateful exclamation, when he had 
in conteraplation a Saviour, who brought with him the very 
credentials, by which only he could possibly be known! 

* Dr. Whitby answers this objection differently; but, in my opinion, 
solidly, whether the pre-existence be allowed or denied. * Christo sig. 
„ nanter nativitatem gecrndum carnem tribuit, quoniam aliam is solus nativi- 
&« taterm ex HHirilu Sancio habuit, cujus gratia hie filius Abrahe, filius Pei 
5 dicendus erat, Dicente Angelo, Siritus Sanctus iuſterveniet in te, of c 
&« aliis5imi cbumbrabit tibi, ideoque quod nascetur ex te Sanctum, vocabitur 2-4 
% Dei.” As to his birth of the Virgin, he was the son of Abraham, and a 


Jew ; as to his miraculous conception, he was the Son of. God. Higui, 
Maden: pages 13, 14. 5 
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« Lastly,” you say, © the same construction is put upon 
« this passage, by all the ancient writers, as well before, as 
« since the Con ei of Nice, who allege this text as a proof 
« of our Lord's divinity, Jrenæus, Tertullian, Novatian, Cy- 
« nrian, Origen, Hippolytus, and the Council of Antioch,” I 
believe it may be safely affirmed that not one of the writers 
here appealed to by you, has adduced this text to prove that 
Jesus Christ is apreme God; or equal to his Father, which 
is the point in question. Not Jrenzus certainly, as Dr. 
Whitby * has fully proved against Bishop Bull; not Origen, 
as will immediately appear, For Wetstein has made it as 
evident, as any historical fact can be, that the writers of the 
firs? ages, till the Council of. Vice, did not give the title, oe. 
ar Oe, God over all, to Jesus Christ, but considered it as 
the peculiar title of the Father in particular; and has cited 
two passages from Or7gen, which put it beyond all doubt, 
that he did not think it right, that he thought it extremely 
wrong to give that title to the Son. © The Creator,” i. e. the 
nunisterial Creator, according to his own explication, as 
in the fifth letter, © of this universe, is the Sor of God; and 
*« the supreme God, and God over all is his Father.” Cont, . 
Cel. vi. p. 308. and again, © Be it, as in a multitude of be- 
* lievers it is possible, that some rashly suppose the Saviour 
© to be the God over all; vet are we not such, who believe 
„himself, when he said, my Father is greater than I.” vii. 
p. 387. How edifying now 1s your candour, who cite | 
Origen as testifying the very contrary of what he here ex- 4 
pressly affirms? We have scen before the positive testimony 
of the emperor Julian, undenied by his answerer Cyr, that 
neither Matthew, Mark,” Luke, nor Paul, but only John, aeg 
ventured to style Christ God. © It the ancients,” says 95 
Wetstein, © interpreted this text, as is now done, how was 
* it possible that not only heretics, but the fathers also, 
* Should so confidently pronounce, that the title of God 
* over dll was as peculiar to the Father, as the very name of | 
* *alher and omnipotent ?” You ought to have taken some | 
notice of this learned man's note, of which it is hardly pos- 
able to suppose a professor of divinity to be ignorant. | 
The conclusion 1 would make is greatly confirmed by a | 
passage in Clemens Romanus t the contemporary of Peter and | 
Pa!, who reckoning up the great privileges bestowed upon 
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Abraham, says, from him were descended Priesls and Levites, 


From lum Christ as concerning the flesh, from him kings, 
* Disquis. Modest. page 125. + Sect, 32, | 
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princes, and leaders. How much more wont urpose would 
it have been to have gone on with the text of St Paul, and 
to have said, from him Christ, who is God over all, if he had 
understood these words to be spoken of Christ? To what a 
height would this have carried the dignity of Abraham? 
Add that this is the very title given to the Father by St. Paul 
himself, g Ot; d TerYp Tarrwy, e wri mevror, One God and Fa- 
ther of all, who is above all, Eph. iv. 6. and therefore the less 
likely to be given to Christ, whom he always carefully dis- 
tinguishes from the Father. TFF 
Your objections to these several explications, which I had 
stated separately and distinctly, ought to have been equally 
distinct and appropriated. 'But you chose to jumble them 
together, for the sake of saying © how inconsistent are you 
„e with yourself?“ For represent your opponent as a weak 
man, and some readers will believe you. A writer, how- 
ever, is not inconsistent with himself, who affirms nothing 
positively, who only proposes different senses, of which a 
passage may be capable, to the choice of his reader. 
With regard to the objections already considered, I Can- 
not help thinking you have had very ill luck; let us see if 
you have succeeded better in your animadversions in another 
point, which I recommended to the consideration of men of 
learning, viz. whether probably an easy transposition of one 
letter might not have happened, which would make the 
original reading to have been o o e 7ar7w Stec; &c. instead 
of what we now find e wy eri Tayrur Oye “. My reasons for 


this suspicion were four; First, e 
That Ihis is the only passage in the whole 'scripture, where 
this or a similar title is given to the Son. This reason de- 
serves the maturest consideration of all those who insist on 
interpreting this text of Jesus Chri e. 
To this you reply, but as usual in the wrong place; 
„What do you mean? You yourself allow that the Son 1s 
ein several places called—®z4—or God.” I do allow him 
to be so called in one place; but am not at present con- 
yinced that the Son is so called in more than one place. But 
suppose him to be so called in three or four places (for not 
more can with any shadow of reason be pretended) how will 
you prove that the single word God, Ott, which we find 11 
various places applied to men and angels, is equivalent, or 
any way similar to the phrase, who is over dll, God blessed 
for ever. God over all is, as we' have just seen, the title 
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given to the Father by St. Paul himself, and the word weyrrec, | 
blesscd, entirely appropriated to him in the whole Scriptures. | 
The head of all principality and power, Col. ii. 10. has no 
res:mblance to the expression now under consideration; 


the word God, and the word blessed are both wanting. And 


this ep we know that Jesus received from him, who is 


God over all, who MADE him Lord and Christ, and the prince 


of the kings of the earth, who is like wise the God of Jesus = 


Christ. | 
It has also been effectually demonstrated in the fifth letter, 
that he is not therefore sypreme God, because he is before all 


things, and by him all things consist, Col. 1. 17. nor is there 


any Similarity. in the phrase, nor in what you next allege, 
He that cometh from heaven is above all, John iii. 31. not 


surely above him that Sent him, nor yet equal to him, of whom 


our Saviour himself says, My Father is 6REATER than J, 


My Father is GREATER than ALL. If you could have pro- 
duced a parallel expression applied to the Son, why did you 
trile and shuffle in this paltry way, when you might have 


removed the difficulty at once, and triumphed decisively 
over your adversary'? Even your last shift fails you; for our 


Lord is not Styled EVNOYHTOC, much less 9 wy tri 7&ruy Otc; coc, 


Rev, v. 12, 13. Though he is called worthy to receive power, 


and riches, and mne, and strength, and honour, and glory, 


and blessing, waeyier ; yet is not this ascription made to him 
as Cod over all blessed, or to be blessed, for ever; but as the 


lamb that was SLAIN; a Character as different from that of 


od over all, as the mind of man can conceive, or language 
express. Ine Supreme impassible God, who only hath lin- 
moriality, certainly was never SLAIN. 

My tecond reason was, that the transposition was cds to. be 
made, either by a careless, or knavish transcriber, and when it 
had once reps dy would be eagerly defended, and ro might in 
linie become the reading of all the manuscripts. To this 4 do 
not find that you have made any reply. 


Chirdly, 1 alleged the very. peculiar dhraeology as a pro- 


bable reason for susPecting a transpositzon. To this. you re- 
ply, but again in the wrong place: © It happens,” page 66, 
* that this very phraseology is used by the same St. Paul, 
Rl Cor. xi. 31,—0 o wioynre eig Tve atria —And What 

amounts to the same thing, Rom. x1. 25. 77,06; to r £VNOYNTOC 


' ur roc ere —We think the participle or is s0 far from 


being redundant, that it necessarily determines the sense. 

* 0 pi 15—plainly refers us to what went before— 

„Christ.“ Now, pray, Sir, let me ask you, “ if the participle 
Ee 4 
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* oy were so far from being redundant, that it necessarily 
« deicrmines the sense, and refers us back to what went 
*© before, how came St. Paul to omit so necessary a parti- 


_ciple in the following expression: Ex Otec no TearH v, 


ar Terror, Eph. iv. 6. The truth is, that with regard to the 
correlative, ii makes no difference, whether or be inserted 
or omitted, the particle '« would equally refer either to what 
precedes, or follows, as the sense requires. The real ques- 


tion is, whether, seeing the omission of it before a preposition, 
is, almost, the universal practice among classic authors, and 


with St. Paul himself infinitely the more usual, it is probable 


he would have inserted it here, in the last step of a gradation, 


where unnecessary words are peculiarly improper; especially 
as he had himself in another place expressed the very same 


idea without the participle, d Oe er Terror, not s ww; 


preceding correlative. 


Terror, Which you contend is so necessar to refer us to a 
I say the omission of the participle is infinitely more usual 


with St. Paul himself, though I know that he has a few 


times inserted it, and particularly in the beginning of his 
first epistle to the Corinthians, . T1 exxanci me tis Th voy & Koph ba, 
and Rom. vii. 28. Tw rou Tic epuaprits TW erri ey Toig progor uw but 
I think in no place, where emphasts was eminently required. 
It appears, therefore, that yourself as well as Mr. Fisher, are 
either really, or pretendedly, ignorant of the point on which the 
argument, turns. I have no doubt but that St. Paul might 
have said oy, Or « rw; either of which if he had said, it 
would not © necessarily have referred us to what went be- 
5 fore; but nevertheless am persuaded that instead of say- 
ing « w en, he would have chose to say only o «rs, as in the 
instance just produced, that being the phraseology inlinitely 
more usual both with himself and all the sacred writers, St. 
John perhaps excepted. - {5 nor. e ie 5: 

My fourth reason is, that by admitting the conjectural trans- 


position, a circumslance is added, which it is not likely &.. Paul 


would have omitted; because it most honourably distinguished 
the Jews, viz, that theirs was the God over all to be blessed for 
ever ; aut, moreover carries the amplification to the very highes! 
pitch. To this you reply, pages 67, 68, © The apostle had 
ce asked before, Js he the God of the Jews only? Is he not als 
* of the Gentiles ? Yes, of the Gentiles also, Rom. iii. 29.— 
« Nay, it was the chief design of this epistle to enforce this 
« doctrine. And yet you make him here reckon it as a pri 
« vilege of the Israelites, that theirs was the supreme God. 
Pray, Sir, how am 1 to understand you; how is any human 
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creature to understand you ? Is St. Paul here reckoning up 


the privileges of the Israelites, or is he not? Surely you will 
not venture to say he is not. If he is, then, Sir, I have a 
proof which to you must be greater than every proof, even 


your own confession, that it was one of the privileges of the 


Israclites to have had the supreme God for their God. If it 
was the privilege of the Israelites to have had the adoption, 
and the glory, and the covenants, 1t must have been their pri- 
vilege to have had the supreme God for their God: For you 


tell me in the words immediately preceding the last quota- 


tion, that to say, rose ig the God, that ruleth over all, 
e 5cems to be a vain repetition”? of what had before been set 
forth by the expression, to whom pertaineth the adoption, the 
glory, the covenants, &c, Re nos 

Thus you assure us that it was the privilege of the Israel- 
tes, to have the Supreme God, the one true God, for their God: 
But if the Remarker, who hoped that he could not be wron 

where he found himself agreeing with Dr. Randolph, say 


the same thing, then you cry out, © Such is your skill in cri- 


e ticism !'” Well, therefore, you shall be allowed to retract, 
and the upreme God shall not have been in a peculiar man- 
ner, the God of Israel: For why may not a practised dis- 
putant, happily callous to all feeling of contradictions, be 
allowed to contradict himself, when nothing else can save a 
favourite hypothesis? I must now therefore ask, was he the 
God of the Gentiles in the same sense as he was the God of 
(he Jews? Is he not through the whole bible exclusively 
Styicd the God of Lerdel, of Abraham, of Jacob, of the Fathers? 

If some peculiar privilege is not intended by this, why do 
Moses and Christ, the prophets and apostles, so repeatedly 
distinguish him by this title? What did St. Paul mean, when 
he said, T how art called a Jew, and restest in the law, and 


makest thy boast of 60D? Rom. xi 17. If you insist that 
Jew and Gentile were in this respect upon a level, the Jew 


could have nothing to boast of above the Gentile. Thou oh 


the Gentile had no Hope, and was without Cod in the world; 


Eph, ii. 12. yet might he make his boast equally with the 
Jew, if God were equally connected with, equally acknow- 
iedged, and equally worshipped by both, that is, not at all 
worshipped, not at all acknowledged by either, and connected 


on by the general course of his governing providence. So 


bob a quibble, whether it arose from real Ignorance, or distress 
m4 Sd | ＋ - | ' | 
lor a better argument, was not worthy of a serious refutation &. 
What St. Paul means is evidently this, that God, who had before been 
exclusively the God of the Jews, was now, by the reconciliation effected 


l rough Jesus Christ under the new dispensation, become the God of the 
Gentiles also. | 
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trust, that your anger is cooling; and to cool it effectually, 


thing the apostle does in this text, admitting the transposi- 


_ nants, &c. convey a strong, but indefinite, idea of certain 


had chosen them for his own people; and was by them 


tlie adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, the form 
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I have already taken some notice of what went just be. 
fore, but with your leave, will give it a little more attention. 
1 had said that the addition of this great circumstance 
would carry the amplification to the ſughest piteh. You say 
it“ makes downright nonsense of the text, — The apostle 
had said just before, Who are Israclites, to whom pertain- 
« eth the. adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, &c.— 
and therefore to add immediately afterwards, whose is the 
* God, that ruleth over all, seems to be a vain repetition,” 
Thus, within the compass of three or four lines, downright 
nonsense is dwindled down to vain repetition ; a good sign, I 


I will venture to inform you, that it is neither downright 
Nonsenoe, nor vain repetition, for a writer first to mention obli- 
"ay received, and then to enhance their value by setting 
orth the dignity and majesty of the besfower. This very 


tion to have happened. The adoption, the. glory, the cove- 


privileges conferred on the Jewish nation, the full value of 
which is not understood, till the last step of the amplification 
is added, and then we find that the author of all these, was 
the sovereign ruler of the world, who thus blessed them, 
and became in a peculiar manner their God, the God, who 


worshipped exclusively of all others, who were called gods. 
Jo see the force of this argument, we need but set down | 
the passage at length; h are Tsraelites, to whom: pertaieth 


civil government, the form of divine worship, and the promises; 
whose are the Fathers, and of whom, as concerning the ſicol, 
is Christ; whose is the God that ruleth over all, to be biessed 
for ever. Amen. I bus we have [sraelites, by a particular 
adoption, by the glory that appeared in the tabernacle and 
the temple, by covenants made with their fathers, by a pre- 
scribed form of civil government, and religious worship, by 
special promises of future blessings, by their descent from an- 
cestors distinguished by his peculiar tavour, by their consan- 
guinity with his own Son, connected with the almighty monarch 
vr the universe, who was in a peculiar manner their God; 
whom they alone of all the nations of the world cl 
worshipped. This, Sir, I consider as a noble amplification 
of the Jewish privileges, and the three last steps, Faihers, 
Christ, God the monarch of the universe, as magnificent be- 
yond every thing in classic sublimity. 
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If this carry not with it its own evidence, I will not add 
another word in its defence. For my own part I am almost 
48 fully convinced, that, "Ov o G74 α % , CAME originally from 
St. Paul's hand, as I am that Clemens Romanus wrote Que 
not rabnuara in his second section, where you make him 
speak of the Jufferings of God, Tv kw*, That you never 
heard of this supposed transposition, till you met with it in 
my Remarks, is, among many others, a proof, that you have 
read very little on the opposite side of the question, and 
therefore must frequently make your answers in the dark. 
But how amazing is it, that such a thing should be unknown 
to a person in your station; that you should never have 
looked into Wetstein, never have read Dr. Whitby's Last 
Thoughts, never the Appeal to all Christian People, nor the 
Trinitarian Controversy Reviewed, by the learned and pious 
author of the Appeal; besides a great many more well 
worthy your most serious attention ? FORAGE: lt os 
You employ many pages together, viz. from 115 to 128, 
on my quotation of Chillingworth's Letter from Des Maiz- 
zeaur, and seem greatly inclined to dispute the genuineness 
of the said letter. You do not however venture directly to 
affirm it to be a forgery, but conclude (page 116) that © if 
it was wrote at all, it must have been wrote during the 
* interval, in which he had some scruples about subscribing 
* our articles;“ and at page 128 inform us, that © in his 
younger years he was misled by Petavius and others.” It 
is a pity you did not say in his nonage ; it would have made 
an excellent contrast to Dr. Whitby's dotage f, of which 
however you could have no great certainty, because you had 
not seen the book, for which you cast this degrading impu- 
tation on him. The fact is with regard to Chillingworth, 
that all this is gratis dictum ; and the letter itself carries in- 
ternal marks, that, at whatever age he wrote it, he was then 
a man of most extensive reading, and thoroughly acquainted 
with the subject. Tow BRIT + . , 
Des Maizzeaur says, what appears very probable on a com- 
parison of the letter with the 18th section of his preface, 
that it was wrote while he was employed in composing his 
Religion of Protestants; and he who reads the said 18th section 
of the preface to that admirable work, where you tell us all 
this, all that is contained in the letter, is retracted, will, I 
am persuaded, think that there is no retracting at all, unless 
de can believe that he censures the Papists for allowing, 


= See Disquis. Modest. pa zes 18, 19. _ 
+ Vindication of the n &c. page 100. 
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* & with one consent, that no part of religion can be repu 
e nant to reason; one of the firm foundations on which he 
raised his own everlasting edifice. The real truth is, that this 
whole section is an argumentum ad homines, a mere arguin 
from certain points granted by several of their most learned 
writers, the truth of which he by no means denies, nor was 
it necessary to his purpose to deny it. I mean not however 
to enter farther into this controversy ; it is very little to us 
what opinions the fathers held, while we have the infallible 
word of God, and capacities to understand it for ourselves. 
The sword of the spirit, the word of God, is the proper weapon 
of a Protestant : © Ot which we may say most truly, in the 
ce words of the same most excellent writer, what David said 
f Gotrah's Sword, non est sicut iste, there is none comparable 
«00; eee en tat po ay 
For the same reason I shall not undertake a particular 
defence of Dr. Jortin, and my quotation from him“. I gave 


9 
8 


fairly what 1 found in his Ecclesiastical History, and think him 


to have been incapable of intentional imposition. For such 
a writer as Dr. Randolph to accuse such a man, and such a 
writer as Dr. Jortin, ot Shameful parttality (page 125) and 
of disgrat ing himself with hasty remarks (page 132) is 
enough to move a patient man's indignation. I will only 


say that he is gone to receive the reward of his truly Christian 


spririt, and Christian writings, where neither the pen nor the 
tongue of slander can do him harm; 7o the general assembly 
and church of the first-born, and to God the judge of ail, and 
to the spirits of just men made perfect. While you were ac- 
cusing Dr. Jortin of Shameful partidlity, it was natural to 


expect from you the strictest 7mpartzality and candour, But 


bo do you acquit yourself? When our Lord said,“ you tell 


us, page 128, My Father is greater than J, he did not say 


«© he was the Father-—+3: ras T7 ; UToTTACHt Juvo Puoti Witty eur. 
which you translate, © nor that lie persons tbere one.” Now 
tak ing the word gv, as you from Valesins inform us, Aler- 
ander here means, for person; yet how will you make 7: 77 
'urcoraru due gurus to signify simply two persons? The word 
ure rab signifies nothing that I know of, but either pers! 
or s«bstance ; and then the Greek words necessarily s1gnity, 
either persons, two in herson, which is nonsense ; or Peu 
two in substance, which is inconsistent with the present mo- 
dification of Athanasianism. 


| Again, page 129, He answers there was a wide differ- 


c ence between the unbegotten father, and the things created 


Remarks, pages 116—123, [v. s. pp. 184—187.] 
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« by him out of nothing; but that there was a medium be- 
« tween these, the only-begotten, (Alexander here adds quoi, 
« nature) by whom the Father of God the Word made all 
« things out of nothing, who was begotten of the self-exist- 
« ent Father himself.“ This, Sir, is your own translation of 


Alexander's Greek, and in nothing different from mine, ex- 


cept that you have dexterously got rid of the words wwe 


quoi, Which I. like a simple second-hand scholar, understood 
to mean middle nature ; but you have found out by the help 
of Valesius, Stephens, and Suicer, that they signify only me- 


dium. Medium therefore be it; still some farther help is 
necessary to enable you to prove, that medium,” which, I take 
it, is the middle of two extremes, is either the very ame thing, 


or at the same end of the line with one extreme. 


But © after all, the word is not wn pur —middle nature, 
© but tore ov the Peron, the being, who mediated 
« between God the Father, and the world;” all things, 
ra af you ought to have said, the things that were 


created out of nothing. I never heard that our Saviour was 


called a mediator, before he mediated between God and man- 
nor was it possible that he should mediate between God 
and inanimate matter, which could transgress no law, and 


consequently wanted no reconciliation. 


* And why might not this middle nature, as you call him 
(as Bishop Alexander called him, would have been truer) 


be equal to his unbegotten Father?“ For the plainest 


reason in the world, because he was a middle nature, in 
© the code difference between the unbegotten Father and 


the things created by him out of nothing ;”” and the middle 
cannot reach to the beginning. Thus, Sir, will you be 
obiiged to leave this pestilent bichop of Alerandria among 
the Hemi-Arians at least, where Dr. Jortim most impartially 


and most judiciously placed him. I must not yet bid you 
finally fare well. 
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LETTER IX. 


REVEREND SIR, 


I COME now to what may seem to have drawn down 


your vengeance so severely upon me, the few remarks which 
T1 made on your pamphlet, intituled, A Vindication of the 


wor#hip of the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 8c. and here I must 
premise a short question. Did you mean to infer from the pas- 
sage quoted at your 94th page from the epistle of the church 
at Smyrna, that equal worship was paid to the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost ; and from thence to infer the 
equality of their attributes, and perfections? Upon this sup- 
position only I have any controversy with you; and if you 


did, the prayer of Polycarp, even as you find it in Pionius's 


copy, will not justify your conclusion; and in Eusebius“ 


copy the whole prayer from the beginning to the end, is 


addressed to the Father only, and concludes with these 


words, I praise hee, I bless thee, I glorify thee (the Father) 
* through the everlasting high-priest Jesus Christ, through 
* whom to thee together with himself, by the holy Spirit, 
* be glory now and for future ages. Amen.“ There is not 


so much as a doxology to the holy Spirit, nor so much as a 
Single petition, nor one act of hang iving, addressed to the 
Son. Certainly therefore Polycarp, who, at the awful mo- 
ment of his martyrdom, was likely to express his'conceptions 


of God without dissimulation, considered neither the Son, 


nor the holy Spirit, as equal to the Father, as having equally 
supported him through his Christian warfare, and equally 


able to support him in the fiery trial; otherwise he would 


have showed equal {hankfulness to them all, and have equally 
petitioned them all for assistance. And thus vour inference 
of equality of attributes and perfections is drawn from in- 


adequate premises, especially, if it should appear that Luse- 
bius has most probably preserved the truer copy. ah 


The next consideration therefore is, whether the reading 
of Eusebius, or the reading of Pionius is more likely to be 


authentic, And here I pay very little regard to what Dr. 


Middleton, or Archbickop Wake, who both might have their 
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reasons, or any one else, have said. I argue from matter of 
fact, and the matter of fact is, that nothing is known of this 
Pionius, who he was, or when he lived; that by his own ac» 
count he was a viszonary (of which sort of men it is the well 
Known characteristic, that they are not over scrupulous about 
the means of gaining reputation to their own whimsies) 
wholly unworthy of credit, when he stands contradicted by 
zuch an evidence as Eusebius, as in the present case he most 
evidently is. 
It is another matter of fact, that Pionius tells us, the record 
had been long lost, that the manuscript from which he trans- 
cribed had suffered greatly from time; and so far as I can 
understand his words, was almost zllegible. Here was the 
fairest opportunity for a man of such a head to make what 
he thought proper of the manuscript, and it is highly pro- 
bable from Eusebius's very different reading that he did not 
neglect the opportunity. ie WE ET ST 
These, Sir, were the $usprctous circumstances, which I said 
attended the introduction of this epistle, into the world, in its 
present form *, and which indeed I learned from Valesius. 
But “Valerius, you say, © tells us the direct contrary.” 
This will soon be seen; but in the mean time let us put 
down your proof. © The only objection you have against 
this copy of the epistle, is from a very false account you 
« give us of Pionius's testimony to it, which you had not 
« from Valesius: It is, I suppose, your own.—l shall there- 
« fore give it in the original E de ran Thom ex Tx 7 
* iy *upirs typera, aratyrIOag auvTH KATH &TOANV LW PAVEPWTAYTCC He. 
*© Tloruxapre, xc tv Tw xe Tnnuow, Way rywy - aura n od tn 
„ XPOrs KEXMUKOT AK, 7. z. Now think the word avra—in 
*the plural number, cannot relate to this particular MS. 
but to the acts of Polycarp in general. And so again 
© aura nin e te Tv xpors xexwnore—does not, I apprehend, 
* sipnity that the MS. had been long lost, as you tell us, or 
„that it was in @ ruined condition. The meaning I take to 
be, is, that the memory of the particulars relating to Poly- 
_ ©carp's death had been almost lost through length of time; 
but he finding this MS. had recovered a full account of 
* them, and has given it us entire,” pages 135, 136. Now, 
Gentlemen, what can you desire more ? Is not all this as fair 
as any thing can be? Here is the original Greek; here is the 
word evre in the plural number; this can never relate to a 
niagle manuscript ; it could not therefore mean that the ma- 


* Remarks, page 178. [v. s. p. 217. 
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nuscript had been long lott, it can mean nothing but the 
particulars relating to Polycarp's death; © the memory of 
* which had been almost lost through length of time.“ You 
see therefore what a strange man this Remarker is, who does 
not know the plural number from the singular, or, as if he 
had changed sides, would persuade you that wo or three are 
but one. | 
It must indeed be owned, that you have showed yourself 
a man * cunning in business,“ and if you think this a pro. 
per use of your rational faculties, there is no wonder that you 
mistook the word reason to mean something equivalent to 
the wirdom of this world. You will doubtless impose on many 
a Superficial reader; but what will become of all this leger- 
demain, if it be brought to the test of truth? If the manu- 
script had not been long lost, how came “ the memory of the 
« particulars relating to Polycarp's death to have been almost 
“lost through length of time?“ How came the public to 
pay more attention to a copy transcribed by Piontus than to 
other copies, of which you must suppose that there was a 
competent plenty, and equally legible? How came Pionius 
to take so much pains in seeking for what might have been 
found without seeking at all? And above all, what occasion 
had he for a revelation from Polycarp, to inform him in what 
secret corner it was mouldering? For so we shall presently 
find it to have been. And if he was not a visionary, how 
came he to fancy any thing like a revelation? Will you say 
that he was a downright knave, and imposed on the public 
the pretence of a revelation, which himself did not believe? 
Thus, Sir, you think you defend your cause; but what be— 
comes of your good faith, when your mutilated quotation is 
contrasted with the whole passage, as I find it in Valesus ? 
Here it follows; first in the original Greek; secondly, in 
Valesius's Latin; and thirdly, in a literal English translation 
from the Greek. © TAYTA pwreypaaro pi Taiog tx ro Empiren, 
© watts Tv Tlounapry, o M GWETONITEUTATS Tw Ep EY If 
© Forparh; t Koprlio tx Toy Tore arriypapÞur Eypayo. H a? pero 
* Tavrwr, . E de T Thing t Tv Tpoyey Phu ere eypaa, a 
6 AYTA, ar anoanuyy Porepwor gyro; wor TTohunapme, x abo „ye bf 
o xb, owayzyu AYTA nd e th Tv Xpors XEXpNKoTa, WE (4 
«> CUrAYHYY 0 Kypiog Inoue Xi reg u, tr EXAEKTWY GUTY, Suppose , 
now 1 should say, that the words Travre—ix Tor Ef 
 arrrypapur, being of the plural number, cannot relate to one 
particular manuscript, would not every man that understands 
Greek, know, that 1 could not be induced to say 50 by a fe- 
gard to truth? And as certainly as these words speak of 2 
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particular manuscript, and nothing else, so certainly the re- 
ative ara Speaks of a single manuscript also; for there is 
nothing else but the preceding words raura ie rr arri 
Veago. to which it can refer. The truth is that they all 
peak, not of a particular paper, or parchment, on which 
the words were written (for the paper or parchment itself is 
not transcribed) but of the contents of such paper, or parch- 
ment, and are therefore necessarily in the plural number, 


Let us now see how PFalesius understood the Greek. 


« AEC CX libro Trenai (£x TWY Eipnveus) discipuli B. Polycarpt 
_« descripsit Caius, qui etiam versatus est cum [reneo. Ego 
« ycro Socrates Corinthi transcripsi ex Caii exemplari (w ror 
Tale errrypapur.) Gratia sit cum omnibus. Posthæc ego 


« Pionius ex supradicto descripsi, cum exemplaria diu quæsi- 
« H em, et Polycarpus per visionem ea (exemplaria) mihi 


« revelasset (surely not the unwritten particulars) ut inferius 


« declarabo: cum autem vetustate ac longinquitate temporis 


« prope corrupta essent, collegi ea, ut me quoque cum 
« ejectis suis colligat Dominus noster Jesus Christus.“ Ex- 
emplarid in the last sentence can mean no more than the 


Greek words Tor Tai arrrypepur in the former, that is a par- 
ticular copy; and the pronoun ea must refer to it: When, 


therefore, he says the copy was prope corrupta, I can see no 
sense in which the word can be taken, except that the copy 
had suffered muck by time. | 3 7 
Here follows as literal an English translation, as I believe 
it possible to make. Caius, who had conversed with Irenæus, 
franscribed THESE THINGS (the contents of this writing) 
from the particulars written down by remus, the scholar of 
Polycarp. And I Socrates transcribed them at Corinth from 
the pariiculars transcribed by Caius *. Grace be with all men. 
And tastly, T Pionius transcribed them from the above-men- 
{one (Socrates) having long, or diligently, searched for THEM 
(af 1, e. the same Tavre, the particular contents of the 
writing, with which we set out) having, after Polycarp had 
bis I take to be the sense of the Greek words, for which, at page 


134, you have given us, These _—_ Caius transcribed from the cory in the hands 


A lrenews, the discifile of Polyearp, who was himself co-temhorary with Irenceus. And 


Sccrates of Corinth trantcribed ir from Caius's copy. Pray, Sir, what 1T do you 


mean? Here is no Correlative to which 1T can be referred. If you wrote 


thus from mere inadvertence, humanum est errare, and far be it from me to 
cenzure human infirmity. If you gave us nonsense, because you foresaw 
that an intelligible translation would fly in the face of what you meaned 
to say in the following page, I admire, though I should be loth to imitate, 
$0 dextrous a stratagem. It is not, I confess, easy to determine, whether 
. 7.1 Eipyrars Mean a transcript in the possession of Irenæus, or one made 
10 AY either way, it makes no difference with regard to the maſter 
Spate, Po Art 4 IP 
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discovered them to me by revelation, as I Shall show in the Sequel 
gathered THEM, (oureyayor aura, Picked them out, an ex pression 
strongly descriptive of the act of picking out evanescent let. 
ters and words from an almost illegible manuscript) now alas 
effaced by time, that our Lord Jesus Christ may gather me algo 
with his elect ; in allusion to our Saviour's saying, He shall 
gather the wheat into his garner. 

But you ask, page 138, « What will you say to another 
passage in the same epistle, which I alleged too in proof 
of the worship of Jesus Christ, in those early ages? They 
CC N 1 " | 4 | 0 | 3 

applied to the governor that his body Should not be given 
« to the Christians to be buried, lest (Said they) they for- 
&« saking him that was crucified, Should begin to worsh in 
ce this Polycarp.” The answer is very easy, viz. that this 
may be a proof that they worshipped Jesus Christ; but it is 
none at all of what was necessary for your purpose, that they 
worshipped Jesus Christ, as supreme God. To worship the 
Supreme God with sιureme worship is one thing, and to wor- 
Ship Jesus Christ as the delegate of the supreme God, with 
inferior worship, to the ultimate glory of the supreme God, 
who commanded him to be so worshipped, is another. And 
this prayer of Polycarp, as recorded by Eusebius, being 
wholly addressed to the Father, both as to its petztzonary and 
thanksgiving clauses, is a proof that he well understood the 
difference. Before you can prove that the person worship- 
ped is Supreme God, you must first prove that the worship is 
such as can belong only to the s#preme God; or that the 
Supreme God could not command an inferior person to be 
worshipped as his delegate, to his own ultimate glory, with 
mmferwr worship. 9 WEE | | 

Supposing the word worshzp to mean, what I am per- 
suaded it always does, soine act of a dependent being, ex- 
pressive of his conceptions of the dignity, perfections, and 
authority of the person worshipped, and his own obligation 
to, connection with, and dependence on him; supposing 
this to be the true meaning of the word worship, it will not, 
I think, be denied that some 7worship is paid to Jesus Christ, 
when we are baptized into his name, when his death is com- 
memorated by the communion of bread and wine, when in 
our solemn acts of devotion, we publicly acknowledge him 
as our redeemer, our appointed king and judge, when We 
address our petitions to God in his name, and declare that 
through him alone we expect life and salvation. Is not Jesus 
Christ worshipped, when Christian assemblies confess their 
obligation to him in the following grateful and fervent %. 
ologies? Unto him that loved us, and washed us from 0ur $1 
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in tis xn blood, ae AOU made ue kings and priests unto his 


God and Father ; ro Hi be glory and dominion for ever and 
wer; Amen: Thou art worthy —— ; for thou hast redeemed 
1s {o God by thy blood; when they sing the new song, and 
av, Worthy is the lamb that was slain to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and 
blessing. For all this we have express authority of scripture ; 
and this, so far as I can understand the word, is worship; 
and making a necessary part of our religious service, it must 


be religious worship; and this, as it is properly expressed 


by, so well accounts for the Greek verbs cee, and bipanwo, 
which in early writers are sometimes applied to Christ. I 


believe there are no Unitarians, who do not practise ail, or 


most of what has been above described ; and consequently, 
when some of them say that Christ 1s not the object of wor- 
ship, they understand the word in its highest and absolute 
sense, in which certainly it belongs to God only. 

We have met with many most extraordinary things in the 
course of our examination of the several particulars of your 

book ; and what follows, which is indeed the last thing that 
relates to me, is as extraordinary as any of them all. At 


your 139th page, you are considering my remarks on your 


interpretation of our Saviour's expression, John xvi. 23. In 


that day you shall ask me nothing. © Mr. Lindsey,“ you ob- 


serve,“ had alleged that, in this text, Christ Seemed in words 
** 8 EXPress, As can be used, to forbid men's offering upPRAYERS 
« to himself. You declare your dissent to Mr. L. in this 
particular, you acknowledge $0ME worship to be due to the 
* Jon; at least think it not sinful to pay such worship *.“ 
And yet here you defend Mr. L.'s interpretation of this 


* text, which, if allowed, proves against yourself, that Christ 


has forbid ANY worship to be paid to himself, and there- 
* tore it must be sinful.” This, Sir, is your argument, b 
Which you mean to prove, that I had talked foolishly, and 
contradicted myself. Whether of us it more exposes, the 
public will judge, when J have put it in a syllogism. 

Of the many various kinds of worship PRAYER is one; 

Bat Christ has forbid yRAYER, one of the many various 
Kin of worship, to be paid to himself; ET 

- 12retore Christ has forbid worship of any kind whatso- 
eye 10 be paid to himself.-— 
3 us is a most unfair representation of my words, which are these: 
„ Map declare my own sentiments, I so far differ from Mr. L. that L 
„ obe think it sinful to pay such worship to the Son, as to his high 
„ 91 God's vicegerent, and those godlike powers and perfections 
= + w which the Father has invested him, may seem suitable.“ Remarksy 
pages 75, 76. . p- 161.4 
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« Curious logic indeed is this !” as you are pleased to Say of 
me; but yet such as it is, it is the logic of the Lady Mar. 
garet's Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford. If 
you have not been able to argue in mode and figure, you 


have at least observed one indispensable rule of good writing, 


— — — Servatur ad mum 
Qualis ab incepto processerit, et sibi constat. 


For you are every where uniformly frivolous and uncandid. 
« I had proved,” you tell me, page 140, from what went 


e before, verse 19, and from the disciples answer, verse 30, 


„e that the verb «pwr signified to interrogate or ask a 


* question.“ And I too had proved from what immediately 


follows, and from verse 26, I say not unto you that I will 
pray the Father for you (tpornro) that that could not be its 
whole signification in verse 23; that it must be taken in its 
greatest latitude, and like wise signify to petition, or request 
a favour. And this sense, in fact, it has even in verse 19, 


For it is plain enough that the disciples wished to request of 
their master an explanation of a certain N which 
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he had used, and they did not understand. But not to insist 
upon this, the verb mr has as great latitude of signif- 
cation, as the English verb to as: ; and means every thing, 
that is meaned by the latter from the simple asking ot a 
question to requesting the greatest favour; so that the same 
word would not stand in the same place for two different 
ideas, as you suppose me to mean, but only be used in the 
full extent of its signification, to take in every thing that is 
meaned by it, and all the modes of askmg. It it were writ- 
ten, Thou Shalt not honour thy father, « un Twnnuc To Terips, 
this would mean that the father should receive 70 honour 
whatsoever, though the verb Twas signify to honour in every 
sense, from the slightest civil respect, to the highest venera- 


tion which is due to God. The words v wn Tyr would 


exclude them all. Thus when our Saviour says, e d Ty nu? 
$UE U EPWTHWCETE ver, the whole meaning of EPWT HY is excluded 
in all its modes and degrees of signification, from the lowest 


to the highest. 


It is indeed absurd to suppose that he should inform them, 


- that, when he was not personally with them, they should 


personally as/ him no question. And if he meaned that, in 
bis personal absence, they should pray unto him in their dif- 
ficulties and distresses, can any thing be so astonishing, #5 
that he did not tell them so; except the very thing he did 


do, viz. really and repeatedly telling them, that they should 
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pray to the Father in his name, and that such their requests 


would certainly be granted. 


“Je tells them,” 
« they could not then apply to him personally for informa- 
« tion, yet they would not be left without resource.“ What 


resource therefore was it, upon your principles, most natural 


that he should point out? Evidently this; you cannot apply 
to me personally at that time, but you may always make your 
requests known unto me by prayer, This was the very occa- 


sion, on which he ought to have informed them fully, that 
he was to be the object of their future prayers. But neither 
here nor elsewhere, does he say one word to this purpose. 
Instead of this he tells them, that heir requests were to be 


made known to the Father, in his nume; nor is there the 
smallest foundation for what you affirm just after; What 


our Saviour here orders, is, that all prayer to the Father 


go he offered in his name; but he does not forbid us to 


address any prayer—to himself.“ It is plain to a demon- 


stration that he directs them to address all their prayers to 


the Father exclusively ; and the words of verse 26, I say not 


UU you that I will pray the Father, for you, put it beyond all 
doubt, that the power of granting what was prayed, was in 
the Fa!her only. It is the greatest absurdity to suppose, 
that Christ should have occasion to pra to the Father for 
that, which it was in his own option and his own power to 


grant. I challenge you to produce a single text, where he 


commands them to pray to himself, where he is commanded 


to be prayed to, in any part of the whole bible. If you 
could have produced any, you needed not to have quibbled, 


as you have done, on this plain text ; and it 1s utterly in- 


conceivable, that so indispensable a duty as you understand 


praying to Jesus Christ to be, should not have been as 


strongly and repeatedly inculcated, as the duty of praying to 
the Father, as the duty of repentance, and a holy life, as any 
other duty or doctrine of gospel- religion; that it should have 


deen positively set down in no scrap, nor corner, of those 


writings, which contain the whole will of God *. 


_ * In the whole New Testament, there is no command to pray to Jesus 
Christ. Jesus Christ himself and his apostles uniformly direct all prayer 
to bo dressed to God only. There is, I am persuaded, no passage in 


the ane hook, that records an instance of proper prayer addressed other- 


wilde than to the person of the Father, except Acts vil. 59. where Stephen 
at his martyrdom is represented as using these words, Lord qesus receive niy 


Wh. This, it must be owned, is a direct invocation of the Lord. ſems by 
prayer, and is, in my opinion, one of the greatest difficulties in the sacred g 
Writtugs. That Stephen at so solemn a moment, and filled as he was 
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(you remark, page 142,) © though 
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„That he is the object of worship, I have shown at ful. 
* both from scripiure and antiquity.— The same has been 
since proved very satisfactorily by my learned friend the 
president of Magdalen College.” That he is the object of 
worship,-1n a restricted sense, I have no where denied; that 
he is the object of worship as supreme God, and in particular 
the object of prayer, you have neither proyed from 5scripture, 


nor will ever be able to prove; and no other proof will ever 


be admitted by a consistent Protestant, who believes that 
the sacred writers set forth all that God revealed to them 
7 


and kept back nothing ; vi unwruxzpm Says St. Paul for him- 


with the holy spirit, should have prayed to an improper object, is to me 


inconceivable. To say that Jesus Christ was present in vision to Stephen, 


though, if the ſact could be proved, it might be allowed great weigbt, seems 
to be cutting, not untying the knot. For considering the time, that must 


necessarily elapse, it is as difficult to conceive that the vision continued till 


the moment of his martyrdom, as to suppose that he would end his life in 
the violation of his master's often repeated command. | 
The following conjecture, if it should be found sufficiently probable 
would remove the whole difficulty, and with all submission to better 
judgments, I propose it to the consideration of candid and learned 
Christians. | Lf ha 
The reading of our printed copies is Kupie Inos Lord Jegus ; but eight 


 MSS. one of great antiquity (See Wetstein in loc.) read Kopie Inos Xgior: 


Lord Jens Christ. It is certain St. Luke did not originally write both; nor 
could those, whose books had Kopie Inge, have added the word xcier- by 
way of explanation. Kopie Ines effectually ascertains the person. Whence 


then arose the various reading? Nothing will more naturally account for 


it, than to suppose Kois (Lira) simply, to have been the genuine reading ; 
which being understood by different owners of MSS, to mean the Ld 


| Jexus, some by way of interpretation, would write on the margin the word 


Inos, others Ines Xpiore. Subsequent transcribers would take some the one, 
some the other expression, as they met with it in the respective Mss. 


from which they copied, into the body of the text, and thus the original 


reading would be gradually lost. Take away this single word, and all ap- 
Pearance of inconsistency is removed from a text, which otherwise seems 
not easily reconcileable with the rest of scripture; the prayer will no 
longer be addressed to Jesus Christ, but to the God and Fatler of Jews 
Christ, according to the prescription ef jesus Christ himself, Wien ye jray, 
Say, our Father. | | 5 | 
This conjecture may expose me to the chastisement of Dr. R. I pro- 
pose it only to the consideration of cool and dispassionate men, who will 
understand it, as the real truth is, to be proposed with all diffidence, and 
from the best of motives, a desire to turn the attention of abler critics tv 
this, I think, very difficult text. Conjectural readings, adopted mereiy 
by way of accommodating an hypothesis, are never allowable. A worse 
reason cannot be imagined. Such readings, however, may sometimes be 
probable iu the highest degree; and if no other instance of prayer, pro- 
perly so called, indisputably addressed to Jesus Christ, can be pointed out 
in scripture; if all prayer is commanded to be addressed to God only, | 
the evidence here stated for the conjecture in question, may possibly be 
great enough, if not to justify the proposer, yet at least to exempt him 


trom the severity of censure, 
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self. Your friend the president of Magdalen College, you, 
believe, very justly style learned; yet, notwithstanding all 
his learning, he makes no very respectable figure in the 


hands of Theosebes *, out of which all the assistance you can 


ive him, will never be able to deliver him. ET 
The great propensity, which on every occasion you mani- 


fest, to represent me as contradicting myself, is really pitiable, 


seeing it has never once succeeded. Read Sir, at page 105 of 


Remarks, [v. s. p. 178. ] Let it be supposed (for I mean not to dis- 


pute this point withyou ) though not granted till better proof appear, 
that they did pray to him and worshup him, not visibly present. 


Will it follow, as you charge me, page 141, that, because 


on this ungranted supposition I said, they might pray to him 


as commissioned to hear and grant their petitions, but they could 


never concerve of him as that God, who gives all things, and can 


receive nothing, that I allow it to be a Christian duty to pray 


to him? This trifling does not become a man of your con- 
sequence and station, nor a candid and fair disputant of any 
Station. | 


Thus, Sir, I have pretty largely, I hope to unprejudiced 
readers, not unsatisfactorily, replied to as many of your ob- 


jections to my Remarks on Mr. Burgh's Scriptural Confuta- 
{ion, as I could think worthy of notice. I cannot, however, 
close my correspondence without paying some attention to 
he concluding sentence of your Vindication of the Worship 


0 the Son, &c. © If persons of these principles petition for 


* relief, and call upon us to repeal our articles, and new 
model our liturgy, I bumbiy think they merit very little 
* regard.” I humbly think that the person who could write 
this, did not know what manner of Spirit he was of. For the 
only prayer of the petitzoners was that religion might be set- 
tled on the very foundation laid by Christ and his apostles ; 


taat the terms of Christian communion might be neither 


contracted nor enlarged by human fallible decisions ; that the 
pale of the church might be fixed precisely in the line 
narked out by those, who could not but mark it truly, be- 
cause they were directed by the spirit of infinite wisdom. 
The consequence of this, in the succession of a few years, 
must have been the restoration of universal harmony and 
brotherly affection ; the now discordant parties of Christians 
would have worshipped God together in the most edifying 
unity; and if any difference of sentiment had remained, it 
must have been an inoffensive difference; because the great 


Sc Letters on the Worship: of Christ, addressed to the Rev. George Horne, 
D. D. President of Magdalen College, Oxford, by Theozebes. | 
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cause of rancour and asperity, the consideration of temporal 
emoluments, would have been entirely out of the case. Nor 
could any man have doubted that he was worshipping God 
aright, while he was worshipping in the very way, which 
God himself prescribed. 5 

You may pride yourself, as much as you please in the sue- 
cess of the obstructions, which you and your party threw in 
the way of so desirable a measure; yet, I think, you would 
have done it with some remorse, if you had condescended 
to read, what I am sorry to find many reasons for believing 
you have not read, the following solemn and forcible remon- 
Strance, addressed many years ago particularly to yourself 
and two or three other zealous defenders of Athanasianism, 
* When Dr. Randolph, Dr. Burton, Dr. Chapman, Dr. 
**Stebbing, or any other learned divines, can prove it con- 
e s$1stent with common sense, that two persons are equal in 
* essential perfections to the one supreme God, from whom 
ce they have confessedly received their being, powers, and 
offices, and who act in all things according to his supreme 
<* will; when they produce from the New Testament one 
<« plain declaration setting forth, or necessarily implying, that 


_ © the true, precise, and exact description of the one supreme 


« God is, a being consisting of three co=equal persons, Fa- 
<« ther, Son, and Holy Ghost, without the assistance of re- 
«© mote and consequential arguings and deductions; when 
* they can point out one plain instance or precept, that it 
js the duty of Christians, to worship the Holy Spirit as God, 
and three persons and one God, in prayer, praise, or glory; 
e when they can sho that it is the duty of a minister of Christ, 
* to protess his faith according to acts of parliament, and to 
<* offer up worship in compliance with the determination ot 
© the civil power, without any warrant from God; when these 
e learned divines have clearly shown these few particulars, 
c which, if true, may very easily be done, as they chiefly depend 
« upon plain facts; then J am obliged, as a sincere Christ- 


jan, to ask public pardon for the offence given by the 


publication of the Appeal and this Defence, and to retract 
my religious professions, and to alter my practice in the 


public service of the church. But, on the other hand, if 
these learned divines cannot give impartial Berzan satis- 
faction upon such important points, on which the whole 
stress of the controversy depends; and if, when called 


« upon, they are absolutely. silent, it necessarily follows, 


c that the trinitarian controversy is at last brought to a final 


« period, as the most judicious defenders of a consubstantial 


— 


« trinity tacitly give up the cause, by not venturing to plead, 
« when they are obliged to deliver their answer to the 
question where it pinches. In this case Christian divines 
« are certainly obliged to act fairly, as well as the appellant, 
and therefore I must take the liberty of reminding them 
„ of that solemn time, when we must appear before the 
judgment seat of Christ; and beg leave to ask their own 
« consciences, Whether it be consistent with the character 
« of ministers of Christ to employ all their abilities, learning, 


« and influence in the world, to support corrupt doctrines. 


« and practices, for which they cannot offer the least colour 


« of evidence, and which have done infinite mischief to the 


cause of Christ's religion; it being in vain to expect the 


conversion of Jews, Mahometans, and Heathens, whilst 


« they are taught to believe that the doctrine of three persons 
and one God, and the worship practised in consequence 


« of it, are fundamental points of the gospel of Christ? I am 
under terrible apprehensions, that a regard to the act of 
„ uniformity, though established by king, lords, and com- 


„ mons, will make a poor figure before Christ's tribunal, 
a amidst a surrounding company of martyrs and confessors, 
* who endured bitter sufferings, and laid down their lives, 
because they preferred the commands of God to the 
© authority of the civil magistrate. „ 

„As no power on earth has a right to appoint the use of 
* forms, that break in upon the true character of almighty 
* God, and the holy worship settled and determined by his 
* express authority, so it is high time that the supreme 
authority of the one God and Father of all, should be con- 


* 8:3tently maintained, and a regard to it reduced to prac- 


* tice, in opposition to all authority civil and ecelesiastical 
of the whole globe, by which the worship of the one su— 
_ ©preme God has been overclouded with numberless forms 


*© of superstition, and in some places quite extinguished by 


gross idolatry: And therefore, I do in the most solemn 
manner protest, not only against the Athanasian doctrine 
* and worship, and all forms, in which they are set forth or 
implied; but likewise against the authority, by which 
they were at first established, and are now supported in 
* this Protestant church: which is no more than maintain-— 
ing this plain truth, that the determination of the supreme 
© Lord of the universe, with respect to a matter he has re- 
served to himself, is of infinitely more weight, than the 
* decrees and authority of councils, popes, synods, convo- 
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« cations, and parliaments *.” These sentiments of this 
pious author, I entirely adopt and make my own, and 
thanking him heartily for the many and great lights, I have 
received from his writings, on this important subject, and 
earnestly recommending to you a serious perusal of his 4. 
peal and his Defence of 1t, now bid you finally farewell, 


* See Trinitarian Controversy reviewed, pages 224, 225, 226, 


POSTSCRIPT 


LETTER IX. 


I HAD said, page 82 of Remarks, [v. s. pp. 164, 5.] The 


_ Souths, the Bennets, the Waterlands, and the Wallises, and along 


list besides, all undertook to explain this mexplicable doctrine, 
and the consequence was, that they disagreed utterly in their 


explications. This you call“ contemptuous language,” page 


Rs | O 
143, though it is indeed the language of truth and soberness, 


and affirms nothing but what yourself admit, when, in the 
very next sentence, you apologize for this disagreement, by 
Saying, that © the doctrine of the trinity is a mystery above 
our comprehension, and that in treating of it, it is difficult 
ce to express ourselves with precision or propriety.” 
If this be so, how can either council or convocation be 


justified in imposing on the members of the church of Christ, 


an er animo subscription to an humanly- invented form of 
words, which, it is the greatest odds, do not convey the 
precise sene of scripture, and in making the acceptance 


of that human form the indispensable condition of everlast- 
ing salvation. A greater reason for caution and reserve, in 
the exercise of what powers the church may claim in the 


matter of defining, can hardly be conceived. Because it is 
difficult ſo express“ what they take to be the sense of 
Scripture “* with precision and propriety,” men certain! 
ought to have left so incomprehensible a doctrine in the 
same latitude, in which God, in his infinite wisdom and 
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mercy, left it. And if this had been done, no distress of 
conscience on one hand, no persecution on the other, no 
hitterness or animosity of contending parties, with regard to 
this point, could have disturbed the peace of the Christian 


Society ; and, as it happened by taking the contrary course, 


have made Christians the most furious enemies of one another. 


God knew better than men, than all the popes, councils, 


and convocations that ever existed upon earth, what words 
would best convey his own meaning ; to substitute others in 
their place, and presumptuously to annex the sanction of 
everlasting damnation to the rejection of such substituted 
words, carries no small appearance of at once usurping his 


authority, and disparaging his wisdom. It is in fact to tell 
him that the purity and welfare of his church could not have 


been secured, if certain defects, which appeared in the plan 
as it came out of his hands, had not been supplied by those, 
who saw farther than he had seen. 2 


The setting up human decisions as equally authoritative 


with the infallible word of God, and binding them upon 


mankind under the awful sanctions of eternal rewards and 


punishments, can be seen by me in no other light; and the 
folly and madness of such a measure, one would imagine, 
would be self- evident to a man, who confesses this to be 
done in © a doctrine so mysterious and above human com- 
* prehenslon, that it is difficult to be expressed with preci- 
sion or propriety,” If there is really so much mystery in 
the case, might not God have left the doctrine so indeter— 
minately expressed for this very reason, because he would 
not perplex and confound the understandings of his servants 
with speculations on a matter to them incomprehensible? 


And what right has man to be rigorous, where God bas 


shown himself to be a merciful master? After all, what if 
the form of words thus arbitrarily imposed on our consciences 
(which, considering the mysterwusness and incomprehensble- 
455 of the doctrine, and the difficulty of expressing it with pre- 
e and propriety, is exceedingly probable) should convey 


idcas wholly different from the sense of scripture, and so be 


a perversion of God's gracious revelation? Who would then 
be answerable for preaching another gospel, and laying 
stumbling- blocks in the way of those, who otherwise would 


have believed to salvation ? Not they surely, who have en- 


deayoured to smooth the road, to give free course to the 
blessed gospel, and to restore that divine efficacy, by which 
it originally laid hold of the hearts of men. 


In those that are without, the defining this incomprehen- 
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sible mystery has laid the foundation of incurable prejudices. 
Has it been any real advantage, in a religious respect, to 
[i the very men, who call themselves orthodox, and think it of 
1 much N mp to be so called? None, it may be safely 
answered. They have neither less diversity of sentiment, 

nor more peace and Christian charity among one another, 

than if the point had never been decided; and, if one ma 

judge from their discordant attempts to explarn the explana- 

tion of the church, are all equally unsatisfied with what she 

has said about it. The Nommals and Realists are as opposite 

to each other, as two parties can possibly be, the former 
* strict Unitarians on the principles of Sabellius, the latter 
| dowuright Polytheists ; and have at times, as opportunity of- 
fered, persecuted each other with all the asperity of intem- 
| Perate zeal. Both claim to be orthodox, though the one 
absolutely take away the trinity, and the other the unity, 
Some tell us that Christ existed necessarily from all eternity, 
and was afterwards begotten into a Son; others, that he 
was generated by the Father from eternity; both which are 
absolutely impossible. . i >. 

Either there is no certain meaning in the established de- 
finitions, or every party sees them to be indefensible, and 

takes a different route to save appearances, as well as they 
are able. The only effectual remedy would be to remove 
the whole, and to require nothing to be received as a matter 
of faith, but what God himself has expressly required. For 
want of doing this, contradictions are heaped on contradic- 
tions; hardly a heresy has been named under heaven, in 
which Athanasianism is not obliged, at one pinch or other, 

to take shelter. Even you, Sir, who upbraid us with Ehion, 
Cerinthus, Paul of Samosata, and other unpopular and disre- 
putable names, have oftener than once, in the course of this 
correspondence, been proved to be beholden to Cerin/hus, 
Sabellius, and the Politheists: It is high time therefore to rid 
this our protestant chureh of all this shameful inconsistency, 
and the scandal which it derives on Christianity at large, by 
suffering her once more to revert to scripture, and to speak 
the language of Christ himself, My Father is greater then J. 
My Father is greater than all. 

There is not an Unitarian upon earth, who will refuse an 
er animo assent to these two propositions, in their full, na- 
tural, and obvious meaning, as affirming the superior y of 
the Father to the Son in all persona! attributes and ferfec- 
tions; whereas there never yet has been found an Athana- 
Sian, who could so put his own notion of a trinity in 1, 
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and a unity in trinity, into words, that perhaps a majority of 
those, who call themselves by the same name, would not re- 
ject his proposition as false, or inadequate. Thus have they 
never vet been able to agree on the very proposition to be 
believed, though they all agree, that something, it is not 
known what, is necessarily to be believed under the peril of 
rishing everlastingly.. : <> SGP 
The excellent Chillingworth was extremely sensible of 
the iniquity and impression of imposing human decisions, as 
articles of the Christian faith ; and has expressed his disap- 
probation of the practice in the most forcible language. The 
following passage taken from the very heart of his book, 
whatever you affect to think of his letter * you will not 
deny to be genuine. * You find fault with Dr. Potter for 
« his virtues : you are offended with him for not usurping 
« the authority which he hath not; in a word, for not play- 
« ing the Pope. Certainly, if protestants be faulty in this 
« matter, it is for doing it too much, and not too little. This 
presumptuous imposing of the senses of men upon the 
„words of God, the special senses of men upon the 
general words of God, and laying them upon men's con- 
sciences together, under the equal penalty of death and 


| | 

« damnation ; this vain conceit that we can speak of the 1 
things of God, better than in the words of God: This - 
* deiſying our own interpretations, and tyrannous inforcing i. 


them upon others; this restraining of the word of Gd fl 
© from that latitude and generality, and the understandings 1208 

* of men from that liberty, wherein Christ and the apostles | i 

e left them, is, and hath been the only fountain of all the 

« schisms of the church, and that which makes them im- — | 
mortal: the common incendiary of Christendom, and that 1 


* which (as I said before) tears into pieces, not the coat, 1 
but the bowels and members of Christ: Ridente Turcd nec HY 


© aolente Judeo. Take away these walls of separation, and = 
all will quickly be one. Take away this persecuting, 1 
* burning, cursing, damning of men for not subscribing to "8 
* the words of men, as the words of God; require of Chris- = 
_ © tans only to believe Christ, and to call no man master 
but him only; let those leave claiming infallibility, that 
avs no title to it, and let them that in their words disclaim 
* 1, Wisclaim it likewise in their actions, In a word take 
a ay tyranny, which is the devil's instrument to support 
errors, and superstitions, and impieties, in the several parts 
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Maizzeaux informs us 


IN: x that “ the original (letter) is in the li- 
ay of the Royal Society.“ 3 
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ec of the world, which could not otherwise long withstand 
„ the power of truth; I say, take away tyranny, and restore 
Christians to their just and full liberty of captivating thei; 
« understanding to scripture only, and as rivers, when they 
« have a free passage, run all to the ocean, so it may well 
be hoped by God's blessing, that universal liberty thus 
« moderated, may quickly reduce Christendom to truth and 
„unity. These thoughts of peace (I am persuaded) may 
« come from the God of peace, and to his blessing I com- 
« mend them.” Religion of Protestants, chap. iv. Sect. 16. 


F ̃ —mnʃ M r r n 


Wy EN the honourable title of L. L. D. was conferred. 


on the author of the © Scriptural Confutation,” the forego- 
ing letters had been long out of my hands, and some progress 
had been made in printing them. This will be a sufficient 
- apology, for what might seem some offence against civility, 
the styling him all along Mr. not Dr. Burgh. I envy him 


not the honour he has gained; I sincerely wish him joy of 
it, He has the best right to wear it, that of having hardly 


carned it. With infinitely less labour, however, he might 
have gained a much greater, if he had gone to his examina- 
tion with that honest indifference, which is the first requisite 
in impartial inquiry, which embraces truth wherever she is 


found, and considers not strong prejudice as sound argument. 


For the learned and venerable university, which paid him 
the compliment, I entertain the most respectful sentiments. 
I know she has produced the most shining lights in every 
department of literature, and that she has living sons, on 


whom she must look with that conscious maternal pride, so 


happily touched by the poet, 


Lalond tacitum pertentant gaudia pectus. 


I wish her to appear perfectly unimpeachable in the eyes of | 
the whole world, and if I did not think it a matter not to be | 


dissembled, I would not say, what I now find myself con- 


— — 


straned to say. But when it is considered, that true reli- 


gion is a matter of greater importance, than any other earthly 
thing can possibly be, that the university of Oxford is but 


an aggregate of fallible men, of whom no one is the more 


likely to be in the right, because he votes with a number; 
that she has heretofore given her public suffrage to doctrines, 


that have been pretty generally reprobated ; why may not 


any individual, on such a subject, without the imputation of 
Pre>umption, differ from her opinion? Why may not I be 
allowed to say, that I see nothing in Dr. Burgh's per- 
formances to deserve her distinguished approbation? My 
Teasvns for this dissent will presently appear, and have no- 
thing to do with the truth or falsehood of Athanasianism. 

at she should profess her zeal for established opinions, is 
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not at all surprising; but that she chose to profess it in this 
particular way, is, and, I believe, will continue to be sur- 
prising to many, it is presumed, not incapable judges. 
The university has undoubtedly a right to confer her de- 
grees on whom she pleases. She had a right to confer the 
degree of L. L. D. on William Burgh, esq. and if there had 
been nothing more, all would have been well. But when 
it was conferred as a reward for the good service, which his 
two learned publications have done to religion, as the public 
papers have announced, she ought to be able to specify the 
service which religion has received. Some indeed have said 
that they contain an unanswerable defence of the trinitarian 
doctrine; others again, who perhaps are equally orthodox, 
and not inferior in judgment, scruple not to declare, that, if 
the trinitarian doctrine can be supported by no better argu- 
ments, than Dr. Burgh has employed, it rests on the feeblest 
foundation, If the arguments are deficient, the name of the 
most renowned university, while it is but a name, will weigh 
very little with those, who feel the obligation of inquiring, 
and judging for themselves. : $2 
But something worse than nugatory argumentation is laid 
to the Doctor's charge; his books are affirmed to be of dan- 
gerous tendency with respect to the best interests of man- 
kind. If the university,“ said a shrewd man, © meaned 
e not to give their sanction to Dr. Burgh's writings by the 
« Jump, they ought to have specified the exceptions ; it they 
did, they have countenanced doctrines, which look with 
« the most hostile aspect towards true religion. I will un- 
« dertake,” added he, © to produce extracts from the writings 
of our most approved divines, and even from the autho- 
* rized forms of the church of England, directly contrary to 
« certain passages in the Scriptural Confutation.* If these 
* passages contain any truth, either there can be no such 
_« thing as religion in the world, or the religion that is left 
« will be worse than none. He, who saps the foundation 
« of all human knowledge, leaves nothing for religion to 
stand on; and he, who conceives himself to know the 
*« 5hape of God, has not been over careful to understand his 
« bible.” The passages this gentleman had in view, 1 sup- 
pose to be such as the following: 
First; © Reason is incapable of forming any idea of Got— 
From whatever ultimate maxims reason may proceed with 
« relation to scripture truth, she is debarred of any appeal 
« to God himself, or to any imagination she may concelve 
herself able to entertain of him.“ Page 28. 
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Secondly ; © God (Dr. B. means the one living and true 


© God) took manhood on him, in order to give a Jensible 
« ghject of worship to mankind—And to this object of sense 
« worship may be preferred without the imputation of ido- 
« Jatry.”? Page 150. Es 

Thirdly ; “ All that it (holy scripture) contains, was as 
c perspicuous to those, who first perused it after the rejec- 
« tion of the Papal yoke, as it can be to us now, or as it 


can be to our posterity in the fiftieth generation.” Page 


220. From this premise Dr. Burgh infers, that in this age 


it would be an absurd thing, to think of comparing our 
public constitutions with scripture, for the purpose of re- 


forming what may be found erroneous, 


% 


If the propositions contained in the first of the above cited 
passages are true, the only criterion we can possibly have 


of the sense of scripture, is totally taken away. There is no 


opinion respecting the nature and attributes of God, so wild, 
so wicked, or so blasphemous, but may be supposed to be 
delivered in it; God may be a man, or he may be a wafer. 
If reason is not to judge of the sense of scriptural expressions, 


they may mean every thing, and nothing; and propositions 


the most contradictory have an equal chance to be true. 


Dr. B. and his admirers may affect to consider these as the 


reflections of an adversary; but what will they answer to 
St. Paul, who, Acts xvii. 22—29, reasoned with the philo- 
sophers at Athens about the nature of God, and Rom. i. 


19, 20, contradicts our intrepid adventurer in positive words? 


That, says he, in the latter place, which may be. known of 


God, is manifest in (among) them; for God hath Shewed it 


un them. For the invisible things of him from the creation 
of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made (reuter xaboparar, being considered, if they are 
considered, are clearly seen) even his eternal per and God- 
head. St. Paul is here speaking of the heathen nations, 
Who, he immediately says, knew (might have known) God, 
understood his eternal power and Godhead, collecting them 
in the use of their rational powers, from the things which were 
made, the wonderful works of creation. They, in (among) 
hom, what may be known of God, was manifest, by whom 
the invisible things of him might have been clearly seen, being 
underslood by the things that were made, were capable of 
nothing but reason for their instructor, which was the case 
ol ai. the heathen nations, neither did, nor coul know him; 


forming some idea of hum. Dr. B. says that they, who had 
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for © reason is incapable of forming any idea of him;“ and 
without ideas nothing can possibly be known, 

This flat contradicting an apostle is a bad, but it is not 
the worst, feature of the doctrine under consideration. It 
presents another view, which ought to make the advancer 
and his patronizers tremble. Once admit a proposition re- 
pugnant to reason to be true, (and, if reason is no judge of 
* Scripture truth,“ such a proposition has an equa] chance 
to be true) and the whole evidence of revelation, which can 
be discerned by reason only, is overthrown; the Alcoran, or 
the Shaster stand on as firm a foundation as the writings of 
Moses and the evangelists; our faith is vain, and the joyous 
hopes of immortality a dream. If reason may inform us 


falsely in one case, in which it proceeds on clear percep- 


tions, it may do the same in all others, and no dependence 
can be placed on it. 72 8 

Wh z Dr. B. advances to the same purpose, in the ist 
page of his chapter of the Province of Reason, about the in- 


ability of reason to © measure infinite wisdom,” is all vain 


and sophistical declamation. No man of common sense 
ever said, or thought, that limited human reason could mea- 
sure infinite wisdom. The. question, to which he ought to 
have answered, is, whether, when a proposition is once de- 
monstrated, or perceived by intuition to be true, and the 
mind feels the irresistible necessity of admitting it for true, 
a contrary proposition can be likewise true, or admitted as 
true on any testimony whatsoever. Reason is the gilt of 
God; it produces, in fact, the testimony of God himself to 
what it certainly knows, or certainly concludes; and God 
will deceive by no means whatsoever, by reason no more 
than by revelation, To set up therefore a contrary testimony 
of God, that is, to suppose God contradicting certain know- 
ledge by a contrary revelation, is to make God contradict 
himself, which is the most impossible of all things. 

As millions of visible objects are unobserved by our limited 
vision, $0 undoubtedly millions of truths, respecting God 
and all his wonderful operations, must be unknown to our 
limited reason; but whatsoever truth lies within our reach, 
and we have clearly investigated, or perceived, though !t 
respect God himself, is not the less certainly known, because 
it relates to an infinite subject. If the truth, which respects 
an infinite subject, were infinite, a finite understanding could 
be no measure of it; but infinity cannot be predicated of 


truth; there is no such thing as an infinite truth, All 


truths are equally true, not some more, some less, not some 
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:nfinitely more or less. The exceeding multitude, indeed, 
of his excellencies, their infinitely complicated effects, and 
their marvellous greatness, which places them beyond the 
sphere of our observation, not the infinite nature of the 
truths themselves, will always elude our most laborious re- 
searches, and prevent our knowing all the secret things of 
God; but whatsoever truth we once know, however infinite 
the subject may be concerning which it is a truth, or of 
whatever other truths respecting the same subject We may 
be ignorant, we know, at the same time, that its contrary 
must be false, and consequently no part of a divine revela- 
tion. We know nothing of the particular discipline, by 
which God exercises the rational inFabitants of the planet 
Saturn, It may be materially different from any thing we 
observe among ourselves; and certainly is, if their moral 
habitudes are different. Suppose now a writing to have 
heen brought to Socrates, purporting to be a divine revela- 
tion, and recommended by the strongest traditionary evi- 
dence; but affirming, that, in the planet Saturn, God finally 
puniches virtue, and rewards vice. Socrates would have re- 
jected this pretended revelation with contempt, because he 
previously knew, that God will not reward vice and punish 
virtue. He would have thought our ignorance of many 
things respecting God, a very absurd reason for renouncing 
a known truth, and to the plea, that © reason cannot mea- 
*<ure infinite wisdom,“ he would have answered, that infi- 
nite wisdom knows all truth, and can be under no temptation 
to assert evident falsehood. 7 
The most accomplished mathematician will not say, that 
he knows all the truths, which can possibly result from all 
possible combinations of quantity and figure. But he 
Knows that nothing can be true, which is repugnant to any 
theor2m already demonstrated. When he knows, for in- 
Stance, that, * in a right angled triangle, the square described 
* upon the side subtending the right angle, is equal to both 
* tne squares described upon the sides containing the riglit 
angle,“ he knows at the same time, that he, who affirms 
any thing contrary to this demonstrated theorem, affirms 
talsey; and he could not receive that person's testimony, 
though he should pretend to be sent from heaven to deliver 
„ He would know the affirmer to be a ſalse prophet, 
b*021i50 God can send no messenger to report a lie; and he 
Would reject every account of miracles said to be wrought 


; such an impostor, because God will set his seal to truth 
alone. | | 
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At his 202d page, our Scriptural Confuter finds the argu- 
ment ad absurdum in his way; but he puts it aside with the 
smallest effort. It is but making a proper distinction, and 
the business is done. But, in spite of his acute distinction, 
the argument ad absurdum continues to be a demonstrative 
argument, whether © the absurdity result from inconsistency 
« with revelation,” or inconsistency with any intuitive, or 
naturally discerned truth. Of all truth, as we have seen 
above, God is the teacher; of intuitive, and demonstrative 
truth, by the powers of reason, which he planted in the 
human mind; of the peculiar truths of revelation, by the 
testimony which he bore to the preachers and prophets, 
whom he sent; and to'say, that contradictions of any kind 
may be true, is to say, that God can affirm and deny the 
same thing. Nothing,” says Dr. B. himself, * can be ad- 
„% mitted (for truth, I suppose, he means) which militates 
against the truth of God,” that is, against reason or reve- 
lation; for God is equally the author of both, and both 
equally teach the truth of God“. 


If the assertions of the second passage are admitted, the 
New Testament is in direct opposition to the Old; the wor— 
Ship of a sensible object, as the one living and true God, is, or 
is not, idolatry, as it happens to be practised, by a Christian, 
or a Jew; in the one an acceptable service, in the other a 
provoking sin. This inconsistency has been adverted to in 
one of the preceding letters; I will therefore at present wish 
the reader to turn his attention once more to St. Paul, who 
has again the misfortune to differ foto cœlo from Dr. B. in 
his notion about worshipping the one living and true God, as 
a sensible object. When Paul stood in the middle of Mars 
Hill, he not only reasoned with the philosophers about the 
nature of God, but the direct tendency of his reasoning was 
to convince them, that nothing in the universe can have any 
similitude to him, who was the creator, and is the preserver 
of all things; and his argument to the Romans, part ©! 
which was cited above, proceeds to the same purpose. & 
that they (the heathens) who knew (might have known) 
God, by the exercise of their rational faculties, are withou! 
excuse : Because that when they knew (might have known) 


* The whole of Dr. B's argumentation cn this, and almost every other 
lopic, is so extremely puerile, that it is utterly unworthy of all regard, But 
sceing, for particular reasons, it has engaged the approbation of legisztet, 
bishops, and the university of Oxford, and theretore it is become (ash1007 
able to admire it, from hence it derives a sort of consequence, which wil 
zustify this otherwise unnecessarily minute reſutation, 
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God, they glorified him not as God, but became vain in their 
imavinations, and their foolish heart was darkened. Profes. = 
ing !hemselves wise, they became fools, and changed the glory 
of the incorruptible God into an image made like unto corrupt- 
ihie man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping 


„Minges. St. Paul here affirms that even the heathens were 


without excuse in worshipping the incorruptible God in the 
likeness of corruptible man, and calls them fools for so doing. 
Dr Burgh says, that the incorrußltible God took manhood on 
him, that he might be worshipped, © without the imputation 
« of idolatry, as an object of sense*,” that is, as a corruplible 


141 (for whatever, like the human body, consists of flesh 


and blood, must be in itself, corruhtible) and has wrote a 
book to prove, that what was inexcusable folly in a heathen, 
is become the greatest wisdom in a christian. For writing 
this book the protestant university of Oxford has rewarded 
him with an honourable title, | | cf 

That I may do all possible justice to the Doctor's sent1- 
ment, I will transcribe his own words at full length. © The 
goodness of God,“ says he, “ and that gracious indulgence, 


* with which he has consulted the infirmities of our state, 


* 1s, in this respect also, very strongly displayed, that he (the 
* one hving and true and invisible God) took manhood on 
him, in order to give a sensible object of worship to man- 
kind, incapable of forming any adequate idea of the ab- 
tract God, whose qualities are of a nature incomprehen- 


„ $ible to our minds. The world merged in idolatry at the 


* time of his incarnation, was mercifully indulged with an 


* object of sense, to which men could look according to habit 


also, as well as the natural incapacity to conceive a God 
only spiritual, and to whom even by the exertion of the 
same faculties, by which they had adopted and adored 
idols,“ (this, as St. Paul thought, was a sbameful abuse 
ot their faculties, though Dr. Burgh thinks, it was the best 
use they were capable of making of them, and that there- 


fore, by the most marvellous change that can be conceived, 
God, who is an immutable and inviible spirit, whom No man 


all cen, nor can see, became an object of sense © they 
could prefer worship without the imputation of idolatry. 
: A Texting place is hereby given to the mind, instead of its 
„ *210g continued under the necessity of launching out into 

vat 19 fenity and eternity, and vainly endeavouring to en— 


* The good Dr. here not only contradicts the prophets, and apostles, 
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gage itself in the contemplation of matters, of which it 


can form no idea at all.” 


Thus according to his new scheme of christian theology 
men, in their contemplations on almighty God, are to ste ö 
far short of what bas been generally supposed; they are to 


measure all his attributes and perfections by a very diminu— 


tive standard; of a God infinite, eternal, and spiritual, the 

can form xo idea at all; in their most solemn acts of wor 
ship they will ban endeavour to extend their conceptions 
of God beyond what may be contained in an * object of 
sense.“ This doctrine is, in my opinion, the most dan— 
gerous that ever was broached by a professor of christianity, 


and must have the most pernicious influence on the minds 


of those, who choose to be instructed by Dr. Burgh, rather 


than by Moses and the prophets, Jesus Christ, and his 


apostles. It is of the utmost importance that men should 


know God as he is; that 1s, as he has revealed himself; for 


then only they will pay due reverence to his laws; and holy 
Scripture every where represents him as, infinite, eternal, 
im ible, and like to no Sensible object, which the universe 
contains. 1 5 e i 

It the notion expressed in the above-cited extract be true, 
it is wonderful that we meet with no abrogation of the 


second commandment in any part of the New Testament; 


and it is more wonderful, that God, who knew, as well as 


Dr. Burgh, this © incapacity of men to form adequate ideas 


© of the abstract God, and the incomprehensibleness of his 


* own qualities,“ should have given the commandment at 


all, M hate ver temptation the good Doctor may feel to put 


it out of his way, the reason, why God so commanded, is 


most evident and most important; it subsists till this day, 
and will subsist as long as the sun and moon endureth, 
There cannot be a greater disparagement of the supreme 
creator and governor of the universe, than to conceive of 
him as an object of sense. As an olject of sense he must be 


confined to a particular place; as an object of sense in human 


shape to a very small part of infinite space. Now there can 


be no exertion of any powers beyond the limits, which cir- 


cumscribe the being who possesses them. There can there- 
fore be no greater encouragement to impiety and every evil 
work, than the imagination that they may be transacted 
beyond the agency and knowledge of the judge, who is to 
punish them; nor can there be a greater obstruction te al 
improvement in piety and virtue, than the persuas107 that 
ne who alone is to reward them, must necessarily be igno: 
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rant, of what passes in infinitely the greater portion of his 
overnment. | £5 
« The resting-place,”* which Dr. B. has so kindly provided 
for © the mind,” is the very thing, which God, when he gave 
the commandment, designed to take away. He really meaned 
that his worshippers should « launch out into vast infinity 
« and eternity,“ in order to make them understand, that he 
is present at all times, and in all places, the witness of their 
good or evil deeds, the rewarder of their faithful service, and 
the avenger of their disobedience or neglect. Without such 
conceptions of almighty God, there may be a frivolous, a 
foolish, or mischievous superstition, but true and rational 
religion can have no existence at all. Nor is there the 
smallest difficulty in forming these conceptions; it is inh- 
nitely more easy to conceive, that he, who created the uni- 
verse, and arranged such a variety of glorious objects, and 
preserves them in uniform beauty and regularity, through 
the immensity of space, is himself every where present, than 
that all this could be done by a being, who can be shut up, 
and as it were imprisoned, in a human body. Dr. B. there- 
fore instead of easing the mind by his imaginary © resting- 
place,” confounds and oppresses it with inextricable and in- 
Superable difficulties. 5 gn 
The prophet Isaiah, St. Stephen, and the Psalmist either 
knew nothing of this“ resting-place for the mind,” or very 
imprudently overstrained its powers, by pushing on its con- 
templations far beyond what was mecessary or convenient; 
ray indeed, if we believe our author, far beyond what was 
eally possible. Thus, according to Isaiah and St. Stephen, 
Speaks the most high God, The heaven is my throne, and the 
earih 15 my footstool : where is the houzse that ye will build 
unto me? and there is the place of my rest? Isa. Ixvi. 
1. Acts vii. 49, And the Psalmist still more emphati- 
cally, Whither Shall J go from thy Spirit, or whither 
Shall I flee from thy presence? If I ascend up into heaven, 
thou art theres if I make my bed in hell, behold, theu 
art there, If 1 take the wings of the morning, and dell 
in theuttermost parts of the sea, even there shall thy hand lead 
me, and thy right hand Shall hold me; if 1 say, se li the 
dariness shall cover me, even the night call be light about me. 
Pal. cxxxix, Such immeasurable excursions these ancient 
worthies were able to make in their contemplations on al- 
mighty God, and so plainly and magnificently they expressed 
their ideas. But in the present degenerate and contracted 
date of the human intellect, it is necessary, we are informed, 
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to stop at * an object of sense, as a resting- place for the ming,” 
and © we shall vaznly engage in the contemplation of mat. 
© ters (the infinite A and qualities of God) of 
ce which we can form no idea at all,” not even follow the 
track so plainly marked out by the inspired writers. If in 
the worship of God the mind is to rest in an object of sense, 


the papist surely is highly commendable, who, as he informs 
us, kneels before his crucifix, not as the object of his wor. 


Ship, but as the means of exciting in his mind, more lively 
ideas, and a warmer affection for the person, in his estima- 
tion the uhr eme God, whose sufferings it represents“. 
The third extract contains matter no less exceptionable 
than its fellows. For, if the propositions of it be true, the 
infallibility of the first reformers is effectually established, 
we have nothing to do, but to throw away our bibles, and 
re pode ourselves, in indolent security, on the znfallible inter. 
pretations of those, who certainly had not all requisites for 
the perfect understanding of scripture, who for themselves 
utterly disclaimed infallibility. For their own ease, accord- 


ing to Dr. Burgh's representation of the case, they made 
proper provision; but we owe them little obligation, if, while 


they threw the papal yoke, with indignation, from their own 


necks, they deliberately rivetted on ours another altogether _ 
as intolerable. He, who conceives that God cannot instruct 
him as intelligibly as men, who is afraid of bringing human 


constitutions to the test of scripture, if he had lived in those 
times, would have contributed nothing towards effecting 


the protestant reformation; the religion tramed to his hands 
would have fully satisfied him. 


If it was thought necessary to compliment Dr. B. for any 
part of his performances, it can never be sufficiently lamented, 
that a mark of reprobation was not set on the above-cited 
passages; and much is it to be wished, on account of the 
respectable authority, which, one would hope, has unwarihy 


recommended them, that the most explicit detestation of 


the doctrines they contain, may no longer be delayed. They 
are not slight and trivial mistakes, but capital falsities, 
which though charity may pardon on account of the pecullar 


I should be extremely sorry to have misapprehended Dr. B's mean» 
ing in this very extraordinary passage. If I have, I am far from being 
singular, nor do I think his words capable of being otherwise understood. 
On the other hand, the sense that forces itself upon the reader is so very 


amaxing, that I cannot, without the greatest reluctance, im pute it ſo a he- 


liever of revelation, as | have no doubt Dr. B. is. When human 1 
in matters of religion shall be renounced, writers will find themselves less 


tempted to sacritice the most important doctrines of both Testaments t0& 
mere doctrine of men. 
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rejudices of the writer, yet it is every man's duty to expose; 
. they are subversive of every thing rational and valu- 
able in religion; and he, who maintains them, is endeavour— 
ing, however undesignedly, to blow up the very rock, on 
wh ch true protestantism, and true christianity is founded. 
There certainly could be no necessity for making this sad 
havoc of reason, scripture, and protestantism; a cause, which 
could not otherwise be maintained, should not have been 
undertaken. More sober, and better defenders of the Atha— 
nacian system, I inquire not how consistently, have shown 
them due respect With regard to reason in particular, a 
verv late writer on the same side of the question, and as a 
writer much superior to Dr. Burgh, has this expression, 
« That it (the doctrine of the trinity) is a mystery above our 
© reas0N, is true; but I could wish to prove, that it is not 
« contrary to 11 *,” If Dr. Burgh had not been unhappily 


* fres.rnution no prod, Page 43. The proof with which this writer has 
obliged vs, is as follows ; “ The Almighty Author of the universe is un- 
„ doubtedly in the $trictest sense of the expression, ONE. We acknow- 
« {edge the glory and pre-eminence of the first cause, which is clearly 
„due to bim; he is God, not of any other but himself, nor can any other 
« he God, but of him. But at the same time we think, that it is no demt- 
* 24200 tu the Son, to-say t at he receives his essence by communication 
„om another, though it were a diminution of the Father to speak so of 
„him. The Father is not God by reason of the Son, whereas the Son is 
„Hod by Communication from the Father. | > : 

„Neither does this establish a plurality of Gods. For we say, there 
is but one person, who is from none. If there were more than one, it 
could not be denied, but that there were more Gods, than one. But 
* th: don and Holy Ghost have, for that reason, been believed to be one 
„God with the Father; because both are from the Father, who is one, 
* and $3 he 1s the ion of them.” | GE 

Whai may be the meaning of these words “he is the un of them,” 
T will got inquire, because J think inquiry would be vain. It is certain, 
however, that two persons who are from another (the word from, as it 
stants here, can be used in no sense but to denote the effect oi a cause) 
cannot be the same God, the same $pirit, the same being, the same any 
img—the author may call it what he will—with a person by whom they 
are caused. If they are, the one caused, the other the cause, they cannot 
be the same; there can be no union between them, except of will, design, 
conven, or in some such way. To suppose that two things so distinct as 
cause and effect are one and the same thing, is directly contrary to reason, 
witch the author wishes to prove the doctrine of the trinity is not. 
Ferber; of the communiEation” be supposed to have been necessary, it 
has bi proved in the preceding letters, that this supposition is Contrary 
tw seninure, and that the Son could not in that case have been a Son, be- 
cause generation is a Voluntary act. He might be a mods of the Father's 
neccssal) existence, but there could be neither Father nor Son, except a 
perwn were produced by an act of another person's will. If the commu- 
wichen was voluniary, the Son could be nothing, but what the Father 
Was pleased to make him; and it was possible, if the Father had $0 thought 
P19pei, that he might not have existed at all. Is there not now a great 
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hurried away by the violence of his zeal and prejudice, and 
could have seen the desolation he was spreading round him 
he would not, I am persuaded, have chose to be the des- 
perate champion of a merely human dogma, which he 
thought was at all events to be secured, whatever might 
become of things universally held sacred. 

I am extremely loath to believe, that the university of 
Oxtord seriously meaned to abet such principles as these. 
Her attachment to the established system might lead her 
into an uncautious approbation of a book professing to de. 
fend it; but let it not be supposed that she had fully con- 
sidered the method of defence. Very few of her learned 
members, I confidently presume, would deliberately sacri- 
fice reason and scripture at the altar of human decision. 
They have been trained to other sentiments by the fostering 
care of their protestant Alma Mater, and have other ex- 
amples in her illustrious long-departed sons, the heroes of 
truth in former ages. The most explicit testimony of the 
great Chillingworth to the indefeasible right of private 
judgment, that is, of reason honestly interpreting scripture 
for itself, has been read at the conclusion of the ninth letter, 


difference, an exceeding inequality of properties between these two per- 
sons; between him, who could not but be always, of himself, what he is, 
greatest, wisest, absolutely independent, and him, who has nothing but 
what he received by another's will, and might not have received at all, if 
so the infinite wisdom of the giver had seen fit? How can these possibly 
be the same God, the same Spirit, the same being (take whatever word 
you please to supply the sense) the same any thing? The inequality be- 
tween them is out of all proportion; the one has every thing of himself, 
the other nothing. RI 
Again; © it would be no diminution to the Son, to say, he received his 
& essence by communication from another; though it would be a damnn- 
& tion of the Father to speak so of him.” Does not diminutzon mean lcs- 
 zening? and if it would represent the Father as less than he is, to predi- 
cate of him, what may be predicated of the Son, without representing 
him as less than he is, must not che Father, some way or other, be greater 
than the Son ? Can a greater and a less be equal, can a greater and a less 
be one and the same, (L will not dispute about a word) call it what you 
please? If they can, I am just such a trinitarian, as the ingenious author 
of Res:gnation no proof. If they cannot, he is as much an unitarian 23 
myself, that is, he believes the Son to be inferior to the Father, $9 much 
inferior, as be who received his being and all his powers from anothet, 
and at the will of another, (for I must presume that he allows the Father 
to have been a voluntary agent in producing the Son) is inferior to him, 
who gave them, who is himself tov perfect to receive any thing, wio has 
been from all eternity absolutely complete. ; 
He seems indeed conscious himself of the lameness of his argumentation, 
and accordingly throws in the following shrewd remark; as a crutcn 10 
support it. Men do not immediately consider, that unity applied to 
« $ubstance, and unity of numbers, convey different ideas. Thus, 
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and I will here put down, from Hooker's Ecclesiastical 
Polity, a passage or two, equally strong for the uncontroll- 
able dominion of reason and scripture. This most learned 
man, though a great assertor of church- authority, yet quali- 
ges all his conclusions on that subject with the followin 
limitations.“ I grant,” says he,“ that proof derived from the 
« authority of man's judgment, is not able to work that 
„assurance, which doth grow by a stronger proof: and 
« therefore, although ten thousand general councils should 
« cot down one and the same definitive sentence concerning 
« any part of religion whatsoever, yet one demons/rative 
« reason alleged, or one teslimony, cited from the word of 
« God himself to the contrary, could not choose but oversway 
„them all; inasmuch as for them to be deceived, is not so 
impossible, as it is that demonstrative reason or divine 
« {e5s//mony should deceive.” Again; “ For men to be tied 
« and led by authority, as it were with a kind of captivity 
« of judgment, and though there be reason to the contrar 
* not to listen to it, but follow like beasts the first in the 
« herd, this were brutish.” And again; © That the autho- 
*rity of men should prevail with men either against or above 
reason, is no part of our belief. Companies of learned 


„should say that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, being three numeri— 
* cally, are one also in the same sense, I should not blame any one for 
saying that I spake unintelligibly. But I apprehend that I do not 
shock the common sense of any one; when 1 assert that the divine 
essence of the Father, though communicated to the Son and Holy 
host, still continues in them one and the same.“ Thus we have lost 
the idea of three persons being one God, and are presented with a same— 
ness of the essence of three persons. However true it mey be, that three 
persons may have but one individual essence, yet it can never be true, 
that 15, it 1s not consistent with reason, that three persons having each 
dall the highest properties of God,” or in other words, that three per- 
sons being each individually God (fer he, who has all the highest proper- 
des of God, must be in the bigbest sense God) are one and the swme God, 
Lut excusing this Slip of his pen, we may desire to be informed how he 
Wii prove (what surely is not self-evident) that it “ is not coatraty to 
* reason” o suppose, that the Father either begat his own individual 
zubstance; Or a second person, that is, a second inteiligent agent, who 
had no substance, but the one individual substance of him who begat him; 
ihat this second person, or intelligent agent, has“ all the highest proper- 
dies of God,” and yet wants the greatest of the divine properties, selſ- 
exritence and independency, Is it not an express contradiction to athrin 
any ol tnese three things, either © that the Father begat his own indivi- 


; dual substance; or that he begat personal properties without begetting 


1 — . . , 
2 personal substance to support them, that is, wisdom without some— 
ching wise, justice without something just, power without something 


4 * . . . - 
. powerial, and consciousness without something conscious; or that he 
who 1s not selſ-existent and independent, is equal te, or the same with 
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« men, though they be never so great and reverend, are to 
« yield unto reason; the weight of which is no whit preju- 
« diced by the simplicity of the perzen which doth allege 
* it: but being tound to be sound and good, the bare 
“opinion of men to the contrary must of necessity soo 

ce and give place.” And this,” says the excellent Arch. 
bishop Tillotson, in his first sermon on Joshua xxiv. 15, « he 
« delivers, not only as his own particular judgment, but that 
* which he apprehended to be the judgment of the church 
% of England,” _ = 


1 have enlarged perhaps too much on the Doctor's former 
publication ; but must beg leave to pay a little attention to 
the latter. Writers of the greatest name for learning and abi- 
lities, Englishmen and foreigners, in all times since the re. 


formation, have repeatedly made out the most unequivocal 
proof, that the An/entcene fathers were not orthodox on the 
article of Athanasianism. The worthy and learned Bicho 


Bull undertook to set aside this proof, and succeeded, as those 


who undertake impossibilities, must always succeed. Dr. 
Whitby demonstrated that the stain was too deeply in them 


ever to be washed out. The thing indeed is self-evident, 


and can be unobserved by none, who, with a mind open to 
conviction, reads their writings. Dr. Cave also undertook 
to remove the charge of Arianism, brought by Le Clerc 
against Eusebius, but soon received his quzetus by the pts 
tolæ Critice of his learned antagonist. The humour still 
goes on, and Dr. Burgh, undismayed by the blaze of evi- 
dence produced by Whitby, Clarke, Jackson, Daille, Jurieu, 


and the more ancient writers, mentioned in Chilling worth's 


letter to his friend“, has very lately taken these good fathers 


under his puritying discipline, and in the opinion of the 


university of Oxford, has sent them out of his hands purged 
of all heretical pravity. TT e . 
This is one of the services he is supposed to have done to 
religion: But to suppose is one thing, and to effect is ano- 
ther; and this service will never be effected, while numbet- 
less passages in their writings assert the inferiority of the 
Son to his Father in the most explicit terms. The tathers 
indeed very frequently give the title of God to Jesus Christ; 


in this, perhaps, they are blamable, as departing from the 
simplicity of scripture, which so styles him, probabiy not 


more than once, certainly not more than three or four 
times; but he, who infers from this title, that these fathers 


== See Addenda to Remarks, &c. [v. s. pp. 184, 5, &Cc.] 
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thought Jesus Christ to be God in the absolute sense of the 
word, concludes much too hastily. They have sufficiently 
explained their own meaning to be directly contrary. 

After the question has been so ably decided by the learned 
writers above-mentioned, 1t would be something worse than 
getum agere to treat it over again, I will, nevertheless, set 
down a few extracts, with a view of encouraging those, who 
may still want to be informed, either to consult the original 
authors for themselves, or to give a careful perusal to the 
evidence which has been collected out of them. I begin 
with Clemens Romanus, whose authority I cannot but think 
of more weight than that of all the rest taken together, as 
well on account of the singular piety and temper of the 
man, as his intimate connection with the apostles, and the 
testimony that Paul bears of him, that his name was in the 
book of tife. In the ninth century the great critic Photius 
censured this venerable father, because he had given no 
magnificent title to Jesus Christ. The censure is such as 
might be expected from a stickler for the vile superstition 
of image-worship. It is however remarkable, that Clemens 
has not, through his whole only genuine epistle to the Corin— 
thians, once styled Christ God; which is unaccountable, if 
he thought him to have the fullest right to that appellation. 
It is still more unaccountable, if he thought Christ to be 
God in as full a sense as the Father, that he should have so 
expressly contradistinguished God and Christ in the follow- 
ing words: Ovye tr Ot t xe, K E Xpto rc, K 4 Treuõπ =, 
IIube we not one God, and one Chirist, and one spirit ? With 
regard to the point of styling Christ God, the other apostolic 
fathers, Barnabas, Hermas, Polycarp, write with much the 
Same reserve; I do not mention Ignatius, on account of 
the great uncertainty there is at present what he wrote. 

[rengus was made a bishop about the year 179, and 
was the scholar of Polycarp, who had been instructed by 
St. John. Polycarp himself says nothing whereby it can 
Posstbly appear that he had ever heard of the supposed 
equality of three persons in one God; but Irenzus, by the 
following passages of his writings, shows that bimself be— 
eved no such thing. John preached one God supreme in 
aumority, and one only begotten Son Jesus Christ. Tx Twas 
3 Ot⁰ TATOKPLTCPR, x e {oroyern Rewrer Tour KnpuToor rec. Lib. I. 

ap, J. 
gain; Te that Suffered under Pontius Pilate, ie same ts 

lord of all, and king, and God, and judge : having received 

power from him, who is the God of the universe, because he 


Jesu Christi. IIb. 2. cap. 55. 
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had submilled to death, even the death of the cross. o rad, 
ere Torres IL Tu, voc Kupiog Tor Tarrwy, XX HαοEwͤc, xas Otoc, nay 
reine ec; Ab eo, qui est omnium Deus, accipiens Potes. 
tatem quoniam subjectus factus est usque ad mortem, mortem 
autem crucis Lib. 3. cap. 12. 

Again; We hold fast the rule of truth, which is, that there 
it. ONE God Almighty, who created all things by his word. 
This is the FATHER of our Lord Jesus Christ. Cum teneamus 
autem nos regulam veritatis, id est, quia sit, ux us Deus om. 
nihotens, qui omnia condidit per verbum suum. Hic Pater 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi. Lib. 1. cap. 19. If the owes 
God Almighty, who created all things by his word, were 


the father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the oNE God Almighty 


could not be, as the Athanasians say, The Father, and Icous 
Christ, and the Holy Ghost taken together. 


Again; This God is the father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 


and of him it is, that Paul the apostle declares, There is oxs 


God, even the Father, who 1s above all, and through all, 


and in us all. Hic Deus est Pater Domini nostri Jesu Christi, 


et de hoc Paulus Apostolus dixit, Unus Deus, Pater, qui 


Super omnes, et per omnia, et in omnibus nobis. Lib. 2. cap. 2. 


Again; The Father supporting both the whole creation and 


his oron word (Jesus Christ) and the word Supported by the 


Father, bestoxw the spirit upon all, according to the will of the 
FATHER; and so the Father is Shown to be the ons God, 


who is above all, and through all, and in all, Pater enim 


conditionem portans simul et verbum suum, et verbum por- 
tatum a Patre, prestat Spiritum quemadmodum vult Pater— 
Et sic vunvs Deus Pater ostenditur, qui est super omnia, et 


per omnia, et in omnibus. Lib. 5. cap. 18. 


Again; The ons ONLY God, the creator, who is above ali 


_ principality, and dominion, and power—This is the God of 


Abraham, the God of Tsaac, the God of Jacob—whom bot! 
the law Shows forth, and the prophets declare, and the Spirit 
reveals, and the apostles preach, and the church has believed 


in. This is the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Solus Unus 


Deus Fabricator ; hie est, qui super omnem principalitatem, 
et dominationem, et virtutem.— Hic Deus Abraham; et 
Deus Isaac, et Deus Jacob—quem et Lex annunciat, et 


Prophetæ præconiant, quem Spiritus revelat, quem Apostoll 


tradunt, quem Fcclesia credidit. Hic Pater Domini nostri 


Again; Thus, therefore, says he, our Lord manifestly ont 


that the true Lord and oxt God, which the law had declared. 
8c.—Forche Shows that the God preached and declared in the 
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11:0 toe the Father. Sic igitur manifeste ostendente Domino, 
quoniam Dominus verus et vx vs Deus, quia lege declazatus 
torat —Quem enim lex præconiaverat Deum, hunc ostendit 
Patrem. Lib. 5. cap. 18, 22. Can any of these things, 
which Irenæus has predicated of the Father, be predicated 
of the Son and Holy Ghost, without a manifest perver- 
sion of his sense, and confusion of the persons? If not, he of 
whom the same things cannot be predicated, cannot be the 
ame GO. 3 325 
If we go on to Justin Martyr, Origen, Clemens of Alex- 
andria, N Lactantius, Cyprian, Tertullian, &c. we 
find their sentiments declared, as follows: 


The word, says Justin, is the firs power, (next AFTER 

God, the Father, and supreme Lord of al) and it is the Son. 
H vorn Sura (prra Tor TaTept TAITWY x der Torn Otor) ua vic, 
0 Aeg eri. Apol. 1. 
Again; Ye have slain the Just One, and ye reject the 
s1preme God over all, and maker of all things, who sent him. 
AtrtxTtare To Jiao - Kat TOY re QUTOY TAYTOKPATOPH K TOM nv 
v "oxy Ot dhe rere. Dial. cum Tryph. „„ 

Again; We worship the Maker of the universe: And I Shall 
Show, that we do also, with good reason, honour in the gecond 
place our master, who taught us these things, being the Son of 
the true God; and in the third place the prophetic Spirit. 
To dnunpyor Twit Tw Taro Tourer, TOY de dd TETWY YEvopercy 
vie 4uru Tu orrwe Orts waltorres, x wy dev reg xo e N reg, 
TVEUKO, Th TpopnTINOY & TPAITY Tau, or. METH N TIMWOHED, amo uGoutr, 
Abot. 2. x; 

Again; Next after God, who is before all, we yield honour 
in the second place to the word, which came forth from God, 
and in the third place to the Spirit. Mera ror Tpwro Oe. 
rte -N Tw Trp Ow Ne, Tire Turn mrwuzrs, bid. 
These three persons, were not surely believed to be in all 
respects equal, who received respectively a first, a second, 
and a third honour. 5 
Origen also; All things were made through the word, not 
Dy the word, bat by one, who is more powerful and greater 
an the word. Harra Ai Ts N, NN To Tv deu, a To. 
XINTTHOG N Ae ⁰ TY NO. In hann. Pages 53, 96. 

Again; Be it go, that some among us (as in a multitude of 
belicvers there cannot but be a diversity of opinions) are 0 
rash as to imagine our Saviour to be himsclf the supreme God 
over ail; yet we do not so, who believe his own words, The 
Father who sent me is greater than I, Erro de Twas, (oc er 
Yrs, TITTEVOYTWY KA dex ο Napenar) d Thy T 20TETURY u@oTifio da 
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re 0aTWpa tal rer e want Orr, AM vrryt vu rom vy, o. te 
QuTY A&yorTH, 0 Tarnp 0 re Ae MT.OL uu tors, Contr, Cels, 
lib. 8. | 
Again; We affirm the Son not to be more powerful, but les 
powerful than tte Father : and this we do in obedience to his 
own words, Ny Father which sent me, is greater than 1.— 
But when we consider our Saviour as God the Word, and 
roi dom, and righteousness, and truth, we then exalt his king. 
dom over all, who are subject to him, as having these titles ; 
but not over his God and Father, to whom, on the contrary, 
himself is subject. Saut, Toy vie wi m Nvporepoy Tv v pos, 40 
dev. Kat ruro Nye, auTw mubcutror e err T0, © Tap 
Tipo pe. Ae ws wrt—Kparew de Pope rer TOTHPHA PENMTTHR, 97 
vc uty cuTor Ot aoyev nat copia AAt dA * Anbei, TAYTWY u 
T UVFoTETEYMEIGY AUTW, xat 0 T&HXUTH &OTW, N v X Xa Tis ph, 
ar , n Oe. {bid | 
Again; If any one is disturbed at these expressions, as if 
we favoured the opinton of those (the Sabellians who deny the 
Father and the Son to be two distinct subnstences (Gr. vaurang, 
Substances ; and the Nicene council anathematized those, 
who did not deny it) let him consider that text, All that 
believed were of one heart and one soul, and then he will 
understand this, J and my Father are one thing. We ere, 
therefore, (in the sense I have now explained) one God, lie 
F. ather, and the Son. Ei de Ti en Terr rep Tar) reraA! un In 
EUTOMONS EV Y Tg OY HUPSYTOG Too ear vaooTari; TATE KN ber 
EwmisTyoarw To, Hy dn Tavrwy tr TITTEUTAYTWY 1 xa xa UM un. 
Tz bewpnoy, 10“ Eyw N 0 αντνο e ett. Eva vv Otor, c aTHtewnre 
prev, Tov T&TEpX, KAI TOY viey Oepanevoury ( ontr. Cels. lib. 8. 5 
So Clemens of Alexandria, Origen's master, though at his 
first conversion he seems to have inclined to the doctrine cf 
Sabellius. Thou shalt be in the chorus with angelt, praising 
the unbegotten, and incorruptible, and only true God, God tie 
Word joining also with us in our songs of praise. This Jesus, 
the one eternal great high-pricst of the one God, who /T al. 
his Father, prays for men, and groves admonition to men. 
Xoptuctic per Ay YEuy UPI TI Ayernror x6 arwnipor, xa Aer orTu; Oe, 
GUIULVSYTOG mv Tv Orv news. Al dig roc Inoue, ec o pryas e Ots 
TE £05, TS AUTS KO TATPOC, vTtp arJpwaruy X Te, x. abr % 
wires, Admon. ad Gentes, Sub finem, ; | 
Again; 1 (the Son of God) call upon all mankind, whom 
T formed by the will of my Father. Come unto me ll de 
that will be 5ubject to the one God, and the one word 0 (rod. 
To Tay ar0p oTwy Yt/05 , "wy 7% dump Dernuar 1 To Hort 
"we t, vÞ ty r Inoue Otoy, xa Ter t Aoyer Tv Oty, Admon. ad 
Genles, Sub. finem. | 
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Again; The nature of the Son hath in it the greatest per- 
fection, and holiness, and dominion, and authority, and majesty, 
and beneficence, as being most closely allied to him, who 
ALONE 15 Supreme Over all. Texter de, x. EYWTATH, XL Xt 
XUPi@TATN, KO HWYEMOVIKWTATH, Het PaTNMOTHTY, Kat EVEPYETIXOTATH '” 
vis po, n TW j0v TAYTOKPATOPL H νtUͥo rar n. Strom. 7. | 

Again; All our Lord's power must be referred back to him, 
who 1s Supreme over all, And the Son, if we may so speak, 
is the operating power of the Father. Haca rv Kvpre erEpyEIC 
Tmpoc TY TAvTOXpATpPE THY arapopey exit. Rat eg, oc e, TATPINN 
rie bi£p yd '8 Voc. Ibid. | 

It would make a large volume to collect all that these 
fathers have said, respecting the supremacy of the Father, 
and the inferiority and dependence of the Son; the Son's 
receiving life, and all his powers from the Father, and by 
the will of the Father; his acting always in obedience to 
the Father's will, and executing his commands; the invisi— 


bility of the Father, and the Son's visible appearance; the 


Son's locality and the Father's immensity; the Father's sole 


and exclusive right, in the proper sense, to worship and 


adoration, while the Son is to be worshipped only medatorily, 
by the Father's command, and to the Father's glory; and 


bother great differences between them. I forbear to quote 
the most learned Eusebius, in whose voluminous writings 
the same sentiments are every where to be found. Even 
after the Nicene council, and his subscription to the word 


err, he continued an absolute Unitarian, This will ap- 
pear undeniably to those, who either consult the author 


himself, or Le Clerc's Epistolæ Critice. Epist. 2. vol. 3. 

In perfect conformity with the Greeks are also the Latin 
contemporary writers. Nothing can be more decistve, than 
the tollowing passage of Novatian : If they (the Father and 
the Sun) were both equal, they would both be unoriginate, and 
consequently two Gods — Being found equal, they would be two 
Gods Being equal they would be two invisibles, and consequently 


two Gods. But now, white the Son obeys his Father in all things ; 


though he humself also be God, yet by his obedience he declares his 


Father to be the one God from whom also he deritesſiisoriginat: 
And!hereforehe could not make two Gods, because he did no! make 
| 70 gina principles ( A For all th ings 


being ade subject to him as a Son, b his Father, he himself, together 
with a/l things under him, being gubject to his Father, is proved to 
'& the Hon indeed of the Father, but of all other things the Lord 
and God. — The Son indeed is shown to be God, becaus® divinity 
©0972 URcated and derived to him ; and yet the Father is never- 
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. theless proved to be the one God, whalst that majesty and divi- 
nity, which the Father communicates to the Son, is by the Son 
in acknowledgment continually returned back to the Father who 
gave it. So that God the Father is justly styled, the God over 
all; and the original even of the Son himself, whom he begat Lord 
of all: and at the same time the Son is the God of all other 
things, because God the Father made all things $ubject to him, 
whom he begat. Thus Jesus Christ the mediator between God 
and men, having from his Father all creatures subject to him 
as their God; himself, with the whole creation under his domi. 
nion, being in perfect agreement with God his Father, has 
briefly showon his Father to be the one and only and true God.— 
A£quatione in utroque ostensa, duos faceret innatos; et ideo 
_ duos faceret Deos. Aquales inventi duos Deos reddidissent— 
Par expressus, duos invisibiles ostendisset, et ideo duos 
comprobasset et Deos—Nunc autem—dum se Patri in omni- 
bus obtemperantem reddit, quamvis sit et Deus, Unum 
tamen Deum Patrem de obedientia suà ostendit, ex quo et 
originem traxit : Et ideo duos facere non potuit, quia nec 
duos origines fecit ( ). Subjectis enim ei 
quasi filio omnibus rebus a Patre; dum ipse, cum his, que 
illi subjecta sunt, Patri suo subjicitur; patris quidem sui 
Filius probatur, cæterorum autem et Dominus et Deus.— 
Deus quidem ostenditur Filius, cui divinitas tradita et por- 
recta conspicitur; et tamen nihilo minus Unus Deus Pater 
probatur, dum gradatim reciproco meatu illa majestas atque 
divinitas ad Patrem, qui dederat eam, rursum ab illo ipso 
Filio missa revertitur et retorquetur. Ut merito Deus Pater 
omnium Deus sit, et Principium ipsius quoque Filii sui quem 
Dominum genuit; Filius autem cæterorum omnium Deus sit, 
quoniam omnibus illum Deus Pater præposuit quem genuit. 
Ita Mediator Dei et hominum Christus Jesus, omnis creaturz 
subjectam sibi habens a Patre proprio potestatem, qua Deus 
est; cum tota creatura subdita sibi, concors Patri suo Deo in- 
ventus, Unum et Solem et Verum pEuu Patrem $suum—bre- 
viter approbavit. Cap. 31 *. 


*I have omitted some words in the space left empty between the pa. 
renthesis, because they are manifestly corrupt, and give a sense incons!s 
tent with the author's meaning, not in this whole passage only, but in the 

hole chapter, and indeed with the scope of his whole book. The words 
re (aut dissonantid aut inæqualitate divinitatis) whereas the sense mahl 
festly requires æqualitate, and the words (aut inægualitate divinitaci to- 
gether with the former aut. are wanting in Froben's copy. See Obscrra- 
tions on Dr. Waterland's second Defence, sub nem. 
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And Lactantius; Christ was faithful to God. For he taught 

that there is but one God, and that he only is to be worshipped: 

Nor did he ever call himself God, because he had not been 

found faithful, if being sent to take away the many Gods, and 

declare the one, he had introduced any other besides the one. i 
For this would have been not preaching the one God, nor doing F 
the work of him that sent him, but Ins own work ; and so he 
would have Separated himself from him, whom he came to de- 
clare. Now, because he was so faithful, and assumed nothin 

to himself, but only performed the command of him, that sent 
Vim; therefore he was invested with the dignity of an everlast- 
ing high-priest, the honour of a supreme king, and the name of 
God. Ille vero exhibuit Deo fidem, docuit enim quod 
Unus Deus sit, eumque solum coli oportere ; nec unquam 
se ipse Deum dixit, quia non servasset fidem, si missus ut 
Deos tolleret et Unum assereret, induceret alium præter 
Unum. Hoc erat non de Uno Deo facere preconium ; nec 
ejus, qui miserat, sed suum proprium negotium gerere ; at 
se ab eo, quem illustratum venerat, separare. Propterea, 
quia tam fidelis extitit, quza sibi nihil prorsus asmpsit, ut 
mandata mittentis impleret, et sacerdotis perpetui dignita- 
tem, et regis summi honorem, et Dei nomen accepit, lib. 4. 
cap. 1. . 25 1 
And Cyprian; There is one Lord God of the Uniberse; 
whose majesly can have no fellow, having all power solely in 
himself. Unus igitur omnium Dominus est Deus: Neque 
enim illa sublimitas potest habere consortem, cum sola omnem 

teneat potestatem. De Bono Patientiæ. _ 

Again; But by what power (or authority ) can he obtain re- 1 
mission of Sins in baptism, who denies God the creator lo be the 14 
tather Christ? When even that very power (or authority) 

by which we are baptized and sanctified, Christ received from 
ie game Father, whom he acknowledged to be greater than 
himself; by whom he prayed to be glorified ; whose will he 
fulfilled, even unto the obedience of drinking that cup, and of 
undergoing death. Qua autem potestate consequi in bap- 
£1570 remissionem peccatorum potest, negans Deum crea- 
torem patrem Christi; quando am potestatem, qua baptiza- 
mur, et sanctificationem, ab eodem patre Christus accepertt ; 
quem majorem dixerit, a quo clarificari petierit; cujus 
voluntatem, usque ad obsequium bibendi calicis et subeundæ 
mortjs, impleverit. Epis. 37. 
And Tertullian, who, on account of his Montanist fancies, 
mah scem, ON some occasions, tospeak a language resembling 
tganasianism, has yet been careful to secure the supremacy 
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he, always appeared, and the Son always acted, by the authority 
and will of the Father ; because the Son can do nothing of him. 
self, but what he Seeth the Father do. Filius visus est semper, 
et Filius operatus est semper, ex auctoritate Patris et voluntate; 
quia Filius nihil a semet ipso potest facere, nisi viderit Patrem 


| facientem. Adv. Praz. cap. 15. 


Again; I will follow the apostle, so that if the Father and 


Son are to be named together, I will stile the Father God, and 
Jesus Christ I will call Lord: But Christ when he is mentioned 


alone, I may also style God: For so may I call a sun-beam, 


rohen it is mentioned alone, the sun; but when I am speaking of 


the sun, whose ray it is, then I cannot so well style the ray the 
sun. Apostolum sequar, ut si pariter nominandi fuerint 
Pater et Filius, dgEUM Patrem appellem, et Jesum Christum 
DOMINUM nominem : Solum autem Christum, potero Deum 
dicere: Nam et radium Solis seorsim Solem vocabo; solem 
autem nominans, cujus est radius, non statim et radium 
Solem appellabo. Advers. Prax. . 

The following passage was greatly misunderstood by 


 Huetius ; Dr. Clarke like wise mistranslated it in his Scrip- 


ture-Doctrine, but rectified the mistake in his Commentary on 
forty Select Texts. There can be no doubt to an attentive 
reader, but that Origen meaned what I have below endea- 
voured to express. Many religiously-disposed persons find 
themselves embarrassed, and through fear of making two Gods 
all into false and impious opinions. For either they deny the 
personality of the Son as distinct from the Father, but confess 
him to be God, though (by confounding his person with the 
Father's) they make him to be but a god in name; or, they deny 
his divinity, but acknowledge his personality and his $ubstance 
to be truly distinct from that of the Father. What is it that 
Origen here condemns in these two sorts of religiously- 
disposed people? Manifestly in the former their denying 4 
distinct personality to the Son, and thus making him only a 
non:inal god. For in confessing the Son to be God, he 
must think them to be right, himself repeatedly giving bim 
the same titie, and insisting that he was rightly so sty led. 
his will lead us to undeistand the other part of the dis— 
junction, which must proceed in the same manner, first ex- 
hibiting what they erroneously held, and then that which 
was right. It was right therefore in Origen's judgment to 
believe the Son to be a distinct person, and a distinct guh- 
Slance from the Father. There was a mixture of truth and 
error in the opinions of both parties, and the embarrassment 
of both, he tells us, was thus to be removed. They mas! be 
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zu formed, he says, that HE, who is of himself God; ts . ©, 
eminently and supremely God, as our Saviour in his prayer to 
his Father says, That they may know thee the only true 
God : but whatever is God beside the self-existent God, being 
made God by the communication of his divinity, is more properly 
s:yled, not o Oc, God eminently and absolutely, but Owe, God in 


a subordinate sense. Thus we see that though Jesus Christ be 


both a distinct person of a different substance from the Father, 
and God (both which Origen over and over again asserts) yet 


there is but one '» Occ, one 8uper-eminent and supreme, one only 
true God, and this only true God is the Father. How amazing 
is it that Dr. Burgh, if he read this writer with a sincere inten- 


tion to discover the truth, should affirm, that there did not sub- 
ce gist A Single Unitarian among the Fathers of the three first cen- 
e turies!ꝰ It is impossible that he, who used this language in dis- 
tinguishing the Father and the Son, could believe a tittle of 
their co- equality and consubstantiality. Kai ro re Peng ra 
0 ⏑ , THPATTOV, EVAAGY jevuc duo arayoprure: Oe, xa Txt Tue 


TE1T1TTOTAE \rudtor xA Gg Joy ary, (1701 e Biornra vis. 


ertpay Tape THY TW TATPL, #K0RoYerra; tor E THY He NI ore rec r 
aur Oo Toon yoptuoytroy, 1 cu. Thy Oeornra Tv un, TiHvras de 
euTs Thy RIoTHTA. Kal THY ,o KATH vt TUYXANSTAy ETEPAY TH 
T«rzo0) | Dr. B. is desired to reconcile these words with the 
consubstantiality set forth in the Nicene creed] ere, xvicha, 
dvr T.. Ax re- Yap euro 0 Tort Ae aurebtog o Otoc torr dio we xa 
0 c Pnou er Th Tpog To THTEpX tun. 1 YV@TKW0L 06 TOY foyer ανν.or 
On. Har de To Tape To Aurebog, Ar Thc ters Otornrog boo, 
vX © Otog G Okoc XUPI@TEPOY CY AEYOITO. In J oh. Dage 40. Huetii. 
And the emperor Constantine the Great. The Father is 
the cause of the Son, and the Son is caused by him. Aria pw 
Vis 0 T, GUITIOTOY dt o wc, Orat. ad Sanctorum Culum. apud 
Euseb. 8 
By way of conclusion, I will transcribe one of the most 
ancient creeds, as it is delivered by Irenæus, who was made 
a bishop about the year 179, a little more than eighty years 
after the death of St. John. I find it translated to my hands 
mm the Appeal to the common sense of all Christian people, and 
from thence I take it, having no doubt of the faithfulness of 
the translation. 
5 ** the church being dispersed through the whole world, 
- even to the ends of the earth, hath received from the 
1 apostles and their disciples this faith, in one God the Fa— 
ther almighty, who made heaven and earth, and the seas, 
hall that is in them; and in one Jesus Christ the Son 
© 9 God, who was incarnate for our salvation; and in the 
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cc Holy Ghost, who, by the prophets, preached the dispen- 
«© sations, and the advents, and the generation from the 
« virgin, and the passion, and the resurrection from the 
dead, and the ascension of the beloved Jesus Christ our 
« Lord in the flesh into heaven, and his coming from 
« heaven in the glory of the Father, to sum up all things, 
* and raise again all the flesh of all mankind, that to Chnst 
c Jesus our Lord, and God, and saviour, and king, accord. 
ce ing to the good pleasure of the invisible Father, every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, in earth, and under the 
* earth, and that every tongue should confess to him, and 
* that he should deren just judgment to all; that he 
*« Should send into everlasting fire spiritual wickednesses, and 
„ angels that transgressed and were apostates, and the un- 
* godly, and unjust, and unrighteous, and blasphemous 
* persons: but to the righteous, and holy, and to those 
ce who have kept his commandments, and have continued 
«e in his love, either from the beginning, or after their re- 
<* pentance, that he might grant incorruption, and eternal 
N. 50 bestowing on them, as fhatter of favour, eternal 
« life. : 
« 'This preaching, and this faith the church having re. 
* ceived, as I said before, although it be dispersed through 
the whole world, carefully preserves, as if it inhabited 
ce the same house: it believes these things, as if it had one 
cc soul and one heart, and uniformly teaches and preaches, 
c and delivers these things as if it had but one mouth. For 
te although there are different languages in the world, yet 
« the power. of the tradition is one and the same: and 
« neither the churches which are planted in Germany have 
« a different faith, or different tradition, nor those in Iberia, 
«© nor those among the Celtæ, nor those which are planted 
te in the east, nor in Egypt, nor in Lyb:a, nor in the midst 
« of the world: but as the sun, the creature of God, is one 
and the same in all the world; so the preaching of the 
« truth shineth every where, and enlighteneth all those, 
who are willing to come to the knowledge of the truth. 
« And among the governors of the churches, neither he, 
* who is most powerful in the word, will say any thing 
different from these things (for none is above his master); 
neither will he, who is weak in speaking, lessen this tra- 
« dition. For the faith being one and the same, neither he, 
« who can say much, can enlarge it, nor he, who can Sa) 
« but little, can diminisb it.” See book the 1ſt, chap. 2d, 
3d, page 45, &c, Grabe's edit. 
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Upon this creed I beg leave to make a few observations. 
First; There is not a single proposition in it, which po- 
sitively expresses, or necessarily implies the Athanasian 
doctrine; there is not a proposition, which may not be un- 
derstood in a plain, natural, and obvious sense, even by a 
person who had never heard of Athanasianism ; nor can an 
Athanasian convey his idea of the metaphysical nature of 
God, without inserting words, which are no where to be 
found in it. It never therefore could be meaned as the 
form of professing a doctrine, which no where appears in it, 
nor can be made out of it. . 5 

Secondly; If Athanasianism is neither expressed by, nor 
implied in it, that doctrine is absolutely excluded from all 
pretensions of having been, in the days of Irenæus, a neces- 
sary article of Christian faith. All propositions whatsoever, 
not specified in the creed, are excluded from such preten- 
sion. For © neither he, who is most powerful in the word, 
© will say any thing different from these things (for none is 
© above his master); neither will he, who is weak in speak- 
e ing, lessen this tradition. For the faith being one and the 
«* same, neither he, who can say much, can enlarge it, nor 
ce he who can say but little, diminish it.“ 
Thirdly ; If this was the entire and perfect creed of all 
the churches of Christ“ dispersed through the whole world, 

even to the ends of the earth,” as we are thus solemnl 
assured upon the authority of the most venerable Christian 
bishop of the age; if this was the © faith received from the 
© apostles and their disciples,” and continued invariably the 
same till after the year 179, during that whole time the uni- 
versal church of Christ was a stranger to Athanasianism ; 
and Dr. Burgh will do well to inform us, by what authority, 
according to what new revelation, this original faith, taught 
at first by the apostles, and from them derived to Irenzus, 
was changed in the succeeding ages. But whether the 
doctor has any information of this kind to impart, or not; 
it this most respectable bishop, who may be presumed to 
nave known as much about the credenda of his own times, 
and those immediately preceding, as Dr. Burgh, who lives 
1000 years later, has told us true, the universal church for a 
good part of the two first centuries was decidedly Unitarian, 
I mean not, however, to make a particular answer to 
Hr. B——'s book; I mean not so much as to inquire, 
whether he has always translated fairly, whether he has not 
cited spurious, at least dubious writings, without clearing 
their authenticity; in which ee supposed 
Ih 4 
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to stand Ignalius, Hipnolylus, and The Fragments of Melito 
Sardensis; whether some of his authors have not been 
justly suspected of an inclination to Sabellianism, of which 
Dr. Clarke“ says, © Athenagoras, Theophilus, and Tatian 
„were the ancient founders.“ On all these heads he might 
properly be interrogated by a professed answerer. I put 
down these few passages only as a sample of numberless 
others, that might be produced, speaking the same language; 
all which he will be obliged to remove out of his way, be. 
fore he can be allowed to have demonstrated the orthodoxy 
of the early Fathers, He has laboured, it must be owned, 
with great industry; but I am still persuaded, that, while 
80 much evidence remains unimpeached on the contrary 


side, an Inder Erpurgatorius would do more for his purpose 


in one hour, than he will be able to do in all the days of 
his lite f. 5 Ny 


Commentary on 40 select texts, No. 34. 


Iltis the remark of Dr. Clarke (Scripture-Doctrine, No. 414.) that „In 
© all the ancient wiiters, wherever the word arroxparo is used—in an 
© absolute construction; 'tis always applied to the person of the Father. 


— So that Clemens Alexandrinus, when in a limited construction, he styles 
* the Son rarrongpa ro On N, Explains distinctly his own meaning by 


these parallel words, o Tayrwy Kupieg—isveen £TWy TW TS rarronga Topos bin- 
* var; rarfoc. Strom. 7. And Tertullian alleging that this, and all other 


names or titles of the Father, may be applied to the Son (Nomina Patris 


in Filium competisse, Con. Prax. cap. 17.) expressly adds, that they are 
applied to him, as coming in his Father's name: So that the Son is in @. 
* 5-250 proper to him, upon a ground peculiar to himself (suo jure Deus Om- 


„ nipotens, Aud Scrmy Dei Omnipotentis, Qudque omnium accepit potes- 


& tatem) God Almighty 43 being the word of God Almighty and 45 having 
* RECFIVED Power over all.” 1 

It is no wonder that he, who puts his wares into one scale, and forgets 
to charge the other with the weights, which alone can ascertain their 
value, Should fancy that he gives excellent pennyworths. This appears 
io be the very case with Dr. Burgh; he has amassed every thing that 
l.oks like evidence (and in fact it is but seeming evidence) on his own 
side; while at least an equal quantity of the most positive testimony, 
a ffi ming the direct contrary, and which will not at all bend to the Athana- 
nasian notion, has had no kind of influence on his determination. This he 
may call, if be pleases, fair dealing; there are, who will more truly call 
it by a less honourable name, 

i] cannot take my leave of the Seriptural Confutation, withour recom- 
mending to the curious reader an attentive perusal of one section, which 
will be found at pages 157, 138, When the Confuter's meaning is drawn 
from under the rubbish of words and metaphor, which overlay it, he will 
be found to have advanced two very extraordinary positions; the first, 
that the sox of God was a Max (“ the work of God's hands”) who cer- 
tainly existed not, before he was horn; the second, that this so of God 
was, in fact, the son of jesus CRRISsT. For, says our acute expounder 
of scripture-expressions, © Jesus Christ had pre-existence to the time 
© he came in the fle — while the power of making choice among all 
« inferior natures which he would take, was his,” “ But who was he, 


mans {7} com — _ 


If, what I am convinced he has not done, he could have 
produced equally unequivocal and explicit assertions in 
farour of the Athananianism of these early Fathers, he 
would not have proved that they were not keterodoz, but 
that they had no principles whatsoever ; that they affirmed 
and denied, not what they knew, or believed to be true; 
but as they were prompted by vanity or caprice, or driven 


about by the shifting gale of temporary interest. This would 


indeed be to fix their character, as men totally unworthy of 


regard; and even this would be no unimportant service to 


religion. All parties would then see the necessity of apply- 
ing to scripture alone in their theological researches. It 
Dr. Burgh has performed this service, it is a service, wnich 
neither he undertook to perform, nor the university, I con- 
ceivre, intended to reward. EE 


« % whom such a choice belonged? Certainly God—who can exalt as 
« well as debase the works of his own hands, and take into himself what- 
© se ver nature it shall please him to honour. This stupendous dignity 
* he has conferred upon ours, and for our advantage has become man, 


« even the man Christ Jesus. This adopted nature, this progeny of his 


„ power and mercy he has declared his soN; and for the sake of this his 


© HOLY CHILD Jesus—wWho—became obedient unto the death—and 


having suffered—accompanied the re- ascending God into heaven —whom 
„God has eternally united to himself.“ Thus Dr. Burgh plaiuly afficms 
that the SON of God was a MAN, and he affirms nothing more. He was 

ihe adopted human nature, which God took unto himself, and declared 


his sox, his HOLY CHILD Jesus.“ That the so of God was @ MAN, who 
existed not before he was born of his mother Mary, is the deadly poison, which 


we are told Mr. Lindsey had administered te the public; That the $0w of 
(rod was @ Man (who could not exist before he was born) is the definition, 
which Dr. Burgh gives us of him: But this, surely, cannot be the antidote, 
which the Scriptural Confuter was in such haste to prepare; it is nothin 


but a second dose of the same poison. Is the aniidote therefore to be 


bound in the second proposition, which the Confuter so logically demon- 
ales, viz. that the sor of God was the so of jEsus Curisr? This 


indeed would be an antidote, not against the Socinzan heresy, but against 


the whole religion of the Gospel, which inculcates the belief of oxe God, 


whose so is Jesus Christ. But, according to Dr. Burgh, Jesus Christ 


(for of him only he speaks through the whole section) of the three divine 
persons was that pO” who * adopted the human nature, and declared it 


* his sox, his holy cuiLD Jesus; whom re-ascending into heaven the 
58 adopted human nature, the Man Jesus Christ accompanied.” Thos his 
holy chuld Jesus, the man Jesus Christ, accompanied Jesus Christ, his God 
and Tather, re- ascending into heaven, and was eternally united to Jesus 
Curist. It is not material to inquire, whether the doctor retails this 
fancy irom any former corrupter of genuine Christianity, or it was the 
ſrogery of his own prodigious imagination. I will only say, it is a ity, 
that « 3&r10us believer of sevelation, like Dr. Burgh, should thus hang ut 
up as a butt tor the arrows of the scorner. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


I AVOIDED above to cite Eusebius, but will here trans. 
eribe a passage from Ben Mordecai's 3d Letter, page 88, 
which may possibly induce some readers to look into that 
valuable historian himself.“ Eusebius, says this worthy 
Israelite, © wrote a book against Marcellus, by order of the 
* Council of Constantinople (held in 336); in which he so- 
* lemnly declares, that he would give no private sentiment 
* of his own, but the pure doctrine of the church ; (nihil 
sibi proprium, nullumve sapientiæ suæ inventum se in 
* medium adducturum esse; Tx de EAA, Tv Ow abaphepy 
* do acuh, quam a Testibus auritis et oculatis olim accepit. 
* And he asserts frequently, that the Son of God is not the 
* gupreme God. Whitby's Disq. Mod. p. 182. And he 
„ lays it down for the constant known doctrine of the 
Church, that Christ himself is not the supreme God (u, 
* 7x70 Oz) And affirms that he cannot be a pious person, 
„ who says that the Son is the upreme God “, and adds, that 
A dSabellius was excommunicated for this very assertion f, 
„and that he is Oe, but not „ 7pwre Ozcc. And that the 
church does not introduce wo unbegotten, nor wo unori- 
« ginated beings, nor /wo substances equal and co-ordinate 
« to each other, and therefore not {wo Gods.“ 

Thus far this excellent writer. The Greek for the last 
period may be, either, Ou: Js Oe areyxy Tera, Tor Tac due ver. 
Tx011; Tir. Ovde 7 dye 1007185 aUTHG opitouthe, vde au anap 
x21 x. Lib. 2. cap. 7. Or, Ov yep dus ayurmnre, vs Wy 
evan, vit Tuo wrieg e WoTIMIAG AVTITAPEAYOMEYRS RAANNOK eig ( 
'Exxancix) Lib, 2. cap. 23. where the words werde, and 
n, signifying properly an equality of honour and dig- 
"Pity, are not hable to the silly Athanasian quibble about 5#- 

periority and inferiorit of order. 5 5 

I wish now to ask Dr. Burgh, and I wish him to answef 
on the faith of a candid man, whether he really thinks, that 
ſeco substances of unequal dignity and perfections, 3 v@777 
vg, Too voice, wa woTiuer, Can be either one individual Sv 
or one individual God, That the Father and the Sn ae 


* De Eccles. Theol. lib. I. cap. 7. + Lib, II. cap. 4 
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90% UDT, duo vont, vi erνt2t two substances of unequal 
dignity and perfections, Eusebius here affirms in the most 

aitive manner. He affirms, likewise, that this was no pri- 
vale sentiment of his own, but the pure doctrine of the church of 
God, which she originally received from those, who heard and 
$a, what they delwered. He affirms this, when writing un- 
der the auspices of the Council of Constantinople, and it no 
where appears that he was disowned in this doctrine by 
the Council. If, therefore, what Eusebius here says be true, 


(and what he says under the solemn asseveration of deliver - 


ing the constant doctrine of the church ought not, without 


00d reason, to be disbelieved) the Unitarian faith, that is, 


a belief of the inferiority of the Son to the Father, was the 
faith of the church of God, not only till the year 179, as we 
have been before informed by Irenæus, but till after the year 


336, in which the Council of Constantinople was held. Upon 


what principle therefore can Dr. Burgh assert, that there 
was not a smgle Unitarian among the fathers of the three jirst 
centuries ? Either he read his authors, with astonishing in- 
attention, or the mist of prejudice, that hung about him, 
made him so apprehensive of losing his road, that he stuck 
to the track in which he set out, without looking to the 
right hand, or to the left. N 
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To us there is but One God, the Father, of whom are all things. ... . 1 Cor. vii. 6. 


One God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in you 
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A few months only have pace vince this small tract was first printed 
in the country. It was drawn up on very short notice, to point out the 
folly at least of the requisition mentioned in the title-page, in these days 


of light and knowledge; and particularly at a time, when the creed in 


question is generally known by all the learned, to have been composed 
many years after Athanasius's death, by a person of no very reputable 
character, and who, in all probability, was the man who first took upon 


him to cite the spurious text of The three heavenly witnesses, 1 John v. 7. 


as making part of the sacred canon, and written by the apostle John 
himself. Ie 5 CE | | 

The worthy author is capable of doing justice to the argument throngh 
the whole range of ecclesiastical antiquity, had he leisure for the under- 
taking. Upon intimating a desire of the republication of this little piece, 
the editor received from him some few additions, which are inserted in 


their proper places. 
9 
REPRINTED 
FROM THE SECOND EDITION, 
MDCCLXXXVI. 
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tion of a part of Dr. Priestley's * History of the Cor- 
« ruptions of Christianity,” has perhaps said all that can be 
said, and with all possible force, on his side of the question. 
His conclusion however 1s, in my opinion, too 8 for 
his premises. Whether Christians before the 

whether Dr. Horſley has made out this point, or not, which 
a large and respectable part of Unitarian believers will not 
contest with him, full divinity is by no means a necessary 
consequence of pre- existence; much less can the belief of it 
be inferred from that worship, which the early Christians 


paid to bim as the mediator, f the honour of God the 


Father, How far such worship is warranted by Scripture, 
J have no intention to inquire ; but if by /zll divinity the 
learned Archdeacon means co-equality and consubstanttality, 


I venture to affirm, that evidence is still wanting of such an 


article of any creed prior to the fourth century. That the 
sentiments of the Antenicenes, with respect to the divine 
unity, were totally the reverse, may be demonstrated, I am 
persuaded, from two passages in the fourth book of Euse- 
bius's Ecclesiastical History. 


It was a fundamental principle of the heresy of Marcion, 
that there were two Gods; one, the creator of the universe, 
and the God of the Jews ; another, the author of a more 


x pertect creation, and the father of Christ.” Justin Martyr, 
in his book against this heretic, as cited by Eusebius, 
cap. XVI. expresses his indignation against this blasphe- 
mous principle with remarkable warmth. I would not have 


W 45 a f 
believed the Lord himself,“ says he, * announcing another 


TYR. Hos LEV, in his learned and laborious examina- 


s b ouncil of 
Nice did, or did not believe the pre- existence of Christ, or 
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« God beſide the Creator.” Irenæus also, who was partly his 
cotemporary, cites this passage with much commendation . 
« Well says Justin:“ and Eusebius not only speaks himself 
with the highest veneration of both, but informs us, that the 
had been held in the highest esteem by the universal Church 
from their times respectively to his own. | 

We may be certain, therefore, that the creed of Justin, 
and Irenzus, with respect to this point, was the creed of 

orthodox believers for nearly two hundred years ; that is, 
from the middle of the second, to some part of the fourth 
century. For they could not have engaged the reverential 
esteem of so long a succession of venerable men, if they had 
been accounted erroneous in the great article of the unity 
of God. 7 5 3 

What their particular sentiment was, is most evident from 
the passage above cited. When Justin so sharply censured 

Marcion, he cannot be supposed to have meant that the 
creator of the universe was not the father of Christ. Dr. 
Horsley will not impute such a sentiment to him, lest he 
should commit him with Jesus Christ himself, and all his 
Evangelists, who repeatedly style God, that is, according to 
Justin and Irenæus, the creator of the universe, the father of 
Christ; and in particular with the apostle Paul, who says, 
God created all things by Jesus Christ. The creator of the 
universe therefore being the father of Christ, and there being 

no other God, in the conception of Justin and Irenæus, 
beside the creator of the universe, there can be no other God 
but the father of Christ. 

The venerable martyr might, with equal propriety, have 
expressed his indignation with a small variation of phrase, 
« ] would not have believed the Lord himself announcing 
« another God beside the father of Christ.“ Nay he has in fact 
adopted these very words in another passage, if the citation 
of it by Eusebius (cap. xi.) be accurately made, in which 
Justin thus speaks of Marcion, “who at this time is teaciur 
ing those who listen to him to believe, that there 1s a certain 
« other God greater than the creator, and who also, by the 
« assistance of demons, hath prevailed on many, in ever) 
« nation of men, to speak blasphemies, and to deny that the 
« creator of the universe is the father of Christ.“ 

Valesius says, the words, is the father of Christ, are 
wanting in the present copies of Justin ; but whether Justin 
wrote them originally, or Eusebius added them to expres 
the sense of Justin more at large, it*is just the same; the 
purport of them is necessarily implied: And either way the 
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argument is equally conclusive of the point, namely, that 
the creed of those eatly ages admitted but of one God, 
which one God was the creator of the universe, and the 
father of Christ. För to say that there was another God 
beside the creator of the universe, which other God was the 
father of Christ, is to say, that the one God whom alone 
Justin and Irenæus acknowledged, was not the father of 
Christ, in contradiction to the tenor of the whole new testa- 
ment. 1 
When these writers, and others of the second and third 

century, style Christ god, I think I can give a reasonable 

account of their meaning without infringing on the absolute 
supremacy of God; but when, either in express terms, or 

terms, which necessarily imply the same, they say, © that the 

Father is God, beside whom there is no other, I am greatly 

of opinion, that neither Dr. Horsley, nor any other man, can 

assign a meaning to the expression, that does not absolutely 
exclude from godhead, in the same super eminent sense, % 
every other person whatsoever, even our Lord himself. 

How different is the orthodoxy of the present day from 

that of those primitive times! There is but one God, say 

Justin, Irenæus, and Eusebius, and along with them the 

great body of catholic believers of near two centuries, even 
the father of our Lord; but saith modern orthodoxy, * The | 
Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy-Ghost is God; 4 
and of these none is afore or after other, none is greater 
* or less than another; they are co- eternal and co- equal.“ 
When the Jewish rulers were accusing Jesus Christ be- 
fore Pilate, and Pilate was ready to release him, because he 
Jound no fault in him, they told that magistrate, We have a 
uw, and by our law he ought to die, because he made himself 

!: son of God, John xix. 7. that is, as they falsely and 
maliciously interpreted his words, because he made himself b 
equal with God, John v. 18. If Jesus Christ were at this — 
day upon the earth, would not a charge of a very different 1 
nature be brought against him? Would it not be said, © we 
have a law, and by our law he ought to be put in the 
starving inquisition, because he said, my Father is GREAT- 
*ER Zhan I;” John xiv. 28, and because he like wise 
*ty)cd the same Father, the onLY true God? John xvii. 3. 

He would be obliged to retract these, and every similar ; 
Proposition; to affirm with his tongue, and subscribe with e ; 
his hand, the very reverse, his own absolute equality with _— 
his God and Father, under the penalty of exclusion from the 
west function of any ecclesiastical — now any 
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where subsisting; nay, of forfeiting the most valuable civil 
privileges, on which the happiness of life depends. 
He himself is far beyond the reach of human laws, but 


his faithful ministers, who believe his own words, and dare 


to avow that belief, are not in so safe a situation. By a rigid 
execution of the law, they may be ousted of their W 
ments, and starved. They who are forward to offer them- 
selves as executioners in such a case, are not perhaps 
sufficiently aware, that they act in direct opposition to both 


the letter and the spirit of the gospel, which in matters of 
faith, allows no man 7o be called master upon earth. For one 


is your master eren Christ, Matt. xxiii. 8. They seem to 


have forgotten what our Saviour in the most solemn manner 


has declared, that at the day of judgment, when he shall 
judge every man according to his works, every act of 
kindness and mercy, and every act of unkindness and 


cruelty, done by men to their fellow-men, will finally be 
rewarded, or punished by him, as if done unto himself. 


Tnasmuch, says he, as ye have done it to one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me; inasmuch as ye 
did it not-unto one of the least of these, ye did it not tp me. 
Matt. xxv. 40. 45. No inquiry will be made, so far as holy 


scripture informs us, at that awful tribunal, into men's 


88 opinions, concerning the metaphysical nature of 
od and Christ, but what kind and pure affections tbe 
gospel produced in the hearts of believers, and what fruits 


of peace, moderation, and universal benevolence in their 
intercourse with the world. 


We are taught by a certain supposititious creed, that 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are each individually and 
equally God; and we are required to pronounce of * every 
*« one, who keeps not this faith whole and undefiled, that 
ce without doubt he shall perish everlastingly.” But whatsays 
the faithful and true witness, the meek and benevolent 


Jesus? If thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments ; 


Matt. xix. 17. Of which the first and greatest is, Tou 
Shalt have no other Gods, but me. Who therefore is this one 


God, beside whom we are commanded to have no other ? 
Even the father of Christ. It is my Father, that honouret!: 


me, of whom ye say that he is your God, John viii. 54. 


Such cogent reason had Justin, Irenzus, and Eusebius for 


maintaining the father of Christ to be the only God. And 


this reason retains its full force to this day, this. firs! and 
great commandment remaining unabrogated; except so far 


as the most incompetent authority of men may fyail against 
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| the sovereign and uncontrollable authority of God, who has 
stipulated as the first condition of entering into life, that we 
hall have no other Gods beside himself, the Father Christ. 

The same conclusion follows, with all the evidence of 
demonstration, from the conversation of our Lord with the 
Scribe recorded Mark xii. 28, 34. Jesus answered him, the 
firs! of all the commandments is, Hear, O Tsrael, the Lord 
our God is ons Lord. And the Scribe said unto him, Well, 

qnaster, thou hast said the truth; rather, In truth, master, thou 
has! said well ; For there is oNE God, and there is no OTHER | 
hut He. And when Jesus saw that he had answered discreetly, 
m ge, like a wise and understanding man-—Here is the 
positive testimony of Christ himself to the good sense and 
wisdom of the man, who declared the first principle of true 
religion to be a belief of ons oxLY God, and that there is 
no orHER but He. Look back now to the texts cited 
above, John viii. 54. My Father, of whom ye say that he is 
your God, Could our Lord have more expressly affirmed 
that his Father personally is the ons God, the God, beside 
whom there is no or HER? Wonderful is the power of 
prejudice, that can —__—_ the clear light, that beams 
around this conclusion. Yet so it is, but let us hope and 
trust that it will not long so be. 

Is it reasonable that we should believe the assertion of a 
notorious impostor*, who forged the name of a popular 
man, to give currency to the wild reveries of his own 
imagination? Can we possibly believe it in contradiction to 
the information of Jesus Christ, authenticated by the seal 
of God himself? How intolerably cruel therefore is the 
dilemma, that we must either starve, or pronounce the 
sentence of everlasting damnation on millions and tens 4 
ol millions of our fellow-christians, who, if the scriptures | 
teach us truly, have died, and are still dying, in the favour of | 

God, and shall consequently shine as the stars in the kingdom 

of their Father? How many millions died during the four 
or five hundred years before the creed-maker or his creed 
existed ? How many millions have since died, and shall die, b 
tl] the end of time, in the abhorrence of his doctrine as | 
false and impious, and of his intolerance as malevolent in 
the extreme ? on” . 
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Dr. Jortin says of the Creed, © it is no matter when it was made, or 
wiv was the maker;” and so should I say, if it had not been unhappily 
'\-orporated with the gospel of Christ, and accounted the most sacred part 
in. The mischief it has done in this respect, is a very serious concern. 

| _ Remark of the author in a letter. 


1i 2 


have no conception of their meaning. 
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Shall all these “ perish everlastingly,” because, in his 


wanton cruelty, he has doomed them to that most miserable 


fate? No; our Saviour and his apostles give us a ver 
different prospect, and most comfortable assurances. They 
tell us not that “the Father is God, the Son is God, the 


Holy Ghost is God; that these three are one God, in 
* glory equal, and in majesty co- eternal; and that if we 
believe not this, we are cast out for ever. The saving faith 

of the scriptures is set forth in the plainest words and 

simplest propositions : Says St. Paul, F thou Shalt confess 


with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe with thy 


heart that God raised him from the dead, thou shall be saved, 
Rom. x. 9. And St. John, Whosoever shall confess that 
Jesus is the Son of God, God duwelleth in him, and he in God, 
1 John iv. 15. And the Lord Jesus himself, in his most af. 
fectionate address to his particular friends and followers, 


immediately before his crucifixion, thus briefly comprises 
the whole of that faith which was to save them; Ye believe 
in God]; believe also in me. John xiv. 1. If every one of these 


texts mark not out two objects of the believer's faith, of 


whom the one is, and the other is not God, I freely own I 


The sun of knowledge is rapidly approaching to its 


meridian height; every other science has arrived nearly at 


perfection by the assiduous cultivation of the human under- 
standing during the last two hundred years. The public 
religion alone has received no improvement from the general 
illumination. It remains the same seedling plant, which 
was first raised by the Reformers in the dawn of intellectual 
day; it is starving in the shade, and in danger of extinction 
from the chilling influence of human authority, encroaching 
on and superseding the aGhority of Christ. Loud and re- 
peated calls for a revision of our religious system have been 
made to those whose province it may seem to be to set it 
forward. These calls have hitherto been made in vain; 
and it is perhaps no wonder. The advocates of exploded 


truth plead their cause at great disadvantage, with empty 
hands and empty purses, against the advocates of long- 


established error, who have emoluments to bestow to the 


amount of an annual million. But we look forward to 


better times, when truth shall prevail and triumph; and if 


at present no assistance is to be had on earth towards in- 


troducing them, let us humbly expect it from heaven, and 
in the mean time send up our earnest petitions to him, who 
is the only Lord and sovereign disposer of events. 


—_ 


ALMIGHTY Gop, hear the prayers of thy faithful servants, 
who groan beneath the oppression of usurped dominion over 
conscience; hasten the time, when the gracious gospel of 
thy Son shall no longer be controlled, and its powers 
enfeebled, by the speculations and decisions of presump- 
tuous men ; and establish his throne and rightful dominion 
over all the kingdoms of the world; that the whole world 
may bless thy name, and be blessed in him. Ux ro 
THEE BE GLORY IN THE CHURCH BY CHRIST JESUS, 
THROUGHOUT ALL AGES, WORLD WITHOUT END, AMEN, 
Ephes. in. 22. 


THE END, 


Printed at the Office of 
T. WILSON and R. SPENCE, 
| High-Ousegate, York. 
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